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FOREWORD 

LANGUAGE AND MENTAL EQUIPMENT 

In the Foreword to Prehistoric Man, we said : “ The liand and 
l;'..nguagc ; in these km is comprised hiimanily. We feel that 
these things should he given the 'pretUicr place in this work — the 
things that mark the close of zoological, and the beginning of 
human history : one, if we may so put it, is the invention of the 
hand, and the other is the invention of language. In these two lies 
the decisive progress in practical logic and in mental logic that 
characterizes mankind.” '■ 

It will be recalled that the fundamental thesis xoith which we 
started is that history is an essentially logical process, whose 
deeper significance is to he sought in the tendency of the living 
being to act in conformity with its nature and to amplify and develop 
it. Our thesis, Imeevcr, is to be considered here only as a control 
hypothesis, which first receives complete expressmi through the 
recognition and the study of those other factors wh ich play a role in 
history and make history what it really is : — a complicated and 
incongruous network of facts in which a purely intellectual or 
superficial observer may perhaps see only a mass of fortuitous 
events. 

The preceding volume indicated the importance of the practical 
application of logical reasoning. It pointed out how the hand had 
become an instrument of incomparable value, rendering possible 
all the material equipment of life, and both expressing and accelerat- 
ing our psychical evolution. The individual is the true initiator 
of progress, to which his environment can only lend stimulus 
and fixity of character. 

Language, in a different order, is one of the most extraordinary 
creations that has developed in the course of human evolution ; it 
deserves to arrest our attention and hold it for a while. What 
exactly is its role ? What part has it played in mental develop- 
ment ? What are the relations between the individual and society 
that have led to the production and perfection of so wonderful an 
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insirumcnt ? 
must answer. 


These ate (he que\li< ns 


u hu h the ; t tunu' 


Our plan niiglit have been teiilsr.eJ in vati '.Ti njiS. iitui the 
present booh been the xeoik mciely ef a p'.yt tu^b'ei'^l m xir, 
simply a manifeslatUm of cutiosilv in Isitgjtsslh'x, i(y teuiiinn in 
the general course and the pioNcins of ” I 'hvnlnitint dr 
ITlumanHe “ xcould perhaps hare been nunc diicit, unJ «j/sm nuoe 
apparent. But it is the work of a phihdnyjd, Xitiino^, a 
definite standpoint ; a man who sliihs ih>sr b' fa> ts ‘tnd ;* d! bare 
110 trafiic loith theories, lie has taken thutsitin in puntasin this * 
attitude before, and in this book he does so ayain. 

What he has given, ami what he spetifiaiHv tlesiieii to gire us, 
was a technical study of that complex and supple tiistiumenl Ste 
call language, viewed in all the diversily of its poms and its 
historical (ransformatians. With this study, the ptoblems i,huh 
language raises for historical synihesis ate mressaiily linked, 
although they are not treated explicitly and Jot (ben ttu n sokes, 
M, Vendryes xeill not permit himself to be olher than i< philohigtst 
pure and simple. 

It seemed to us that in the collaboiation of this speiialist, utlh 
his particularly broad outlook, we should sci'iite an addituoial 
warrant for the science of history as we undet stand it. The e \ pet i • 
ment inaugurated by the piihlieation of the ptesent seiies 
may prove more successful under such eondillons ihau ifue had 
chosen as our collaborator a thinker u ilh a bias in favour of our 
own theories. 

From the point of view of synthesis, houerer, ue must discuss 
to some extent the general ideas underlying PL Vendryes' euelieni 
book. 


What M, Vendryes wished to demonstiate, and uhat he has 
succeeded in demonstrating, in a forceful manner, uith an 
admirable abundance of proofs, is lluH languuge is a uatural 
outcome of life, and how life, having produced it, (tnilinues (o 
" nourish ” it, 

The older conception of language as something either miracu- 
lously given to man or artificially created by him, has left traces on 
a certain school of linguistic thought which regards language us 

1 Bulletin de la Socidtd Irancaise de Philosopliie, Fek, lift'd, pp, fiP 71. 
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something independent and transcendent, and attributes an inner 
necessity to its laws : not only to phonetic lazes or those of pro- 
nunciation, connected loith the speech organs, but to the morpho- 
logical laws bearing upon grammar, and the semantic hews relating 
to vocabulary, although " it is quite wrong to think of language 
as ah ideal entity, evolving independently of men and pursuing 
its own ends.” ^ The truth is, language is closely connected 'with 
our psychic life, and from the beginning it is only psychology in 
action. 

hi. Vend ryes declares the problem of the origin of language to 
he outside the sphere of philology, ami he contents himself xvith 
advancing only most cautious suggestions on tins subject. 'The 
problem is indeed a psychological one, and it is no more possible 
to give an liislorical account of the origin of language than of the 
origin of the hand. In fact, loe cannot properly speak of origins in 
this case at all, because language was not something ready made in 
which an act of creation was involved, but is a series of modifica- 
tions for human needs, of a phenomenon lohich occurred among 
the animals. Language in the strictly limited sense of the word, 
that is, auditory language — which is only a specialized form of 
the faculty of producing signs — exists among animals,^ which 
e.xpress their effective states by sounds, and it is unquestionably 
from the cries into lohich these emotions have been spontaneously 
translated that language has sprung. Perhaps, as has been 
suggested,^ the calmer sensations and more temperate feelings 
produced articulate sounds, while the cry corresponded to violent 
emotions. But language must have been primarily affective, and 
in large measure it remains affective, in close rclaiion to the 
individual and individual contingencies. This, M. Vendryes has 
incontestably established in Ms penetrating and brilliant study. He 
slums the initial stages of affective language in the cries of the 
child ; and then proceeds to demonstrate in the spoken language 
the existence of the spontaneity that always '' surrounds and 
colours " every expression of thought, and renders grammar 
unstable.* 

» Vewhyes, p. 300. Cf. Couhiral, Bull, de la Soc, Ir. de Bhil., Fed. 1912, 
p. 54 ; May, 1913, p. 140, 

Riboi, l.'dvoluiion dc's i<ldc.‘! f?dn6raU'S, p, 60. 

’ Cornejo, Soclologio gdndrale, vol. i, pp. 24- S. 

■* CJ. pp, 138, 145, 147-8, 153. On ihe esiabluhntent of language and the 
rdU of smdiments before the intellectual stage, ef. some interesting nmarhs made 
by August Contle, Cf, also Aug. Georges, 'Fssai .'iur lo syitdme psyclvologiquc 
ci'A. Comto, p. 52. 
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AtaiieaHy period, side by side xiUh affh live liiit itiiv/, " thitre 
language must fum (Uiscn, as soon as the nv i eased to be the 
mere translation of an emotional state and beeanie a means of 
action, appeal, supplication, or lommandd I'his ua\ an im- 
portant phase in the histoiy of language ; and the need of self- 
preservation, maintaining life, of gaining a fuller hg' hy u* 
operation with, or utilizaiion of, oihci s. has line plaxrdlhe pitm ipal 
part, " I'he- living being must ever he ameeine.l u t(h pieseinng 
his oian life, proteeling it against dangeioiis injluemrs, and 
extending his poxeer ox'ei other living eieatuies aiound him." 
Pierre. Janet, tcho in his psyihologieal uoik has thioun sn mtuh 
light upon this type of action, Xihich see might lall ciftH tivcHfHS, 
considers language an eff'eiiix'e form of aiiirilv : and he legauls 
” the behaviour of the wictH speaking and the man spoken to .. . 
as having sprung from attitudes of command and ohedieiue (hat 
already existed in the animal." Speech and miiiiieiy Xveie at 
first closely associated, but auditory language Intiniphcd on 
account of its practical supcrioiity ; and just hs csienia! speech 
led. to outxmrd aclivily, so did inner language exptess itself in the 
will, and manifest itself in belief and desire. It heeame inereas- 
ingly immanent in all human aclivily. 

The final step in the dcxielopmeni of real human language 
occurred when the sound was recognized as a .sign, xcJien the spon- 
taneous act which created the mefiil sign teas generally completed 
by the will xahich adopted it. This progress, originally of an entirely 
practical nature and directly serving the purposes of life, xvas 
capable of unlimited psychic enrichment.^ Uiujucslionaltly, in 
order that sound could be dissociated from the reflex action xcith 
which it was originally connected, the memory miisl have been 
already developed, and in order that the. rehitUm of the sign to the 
thing signified might be established (for lliings in themselves 
signified nothing) conscionsness must have become fully mcake. 
But consciousness had increased notably, and parthiilarly in 
strength and flexibility, when it could make use of symbols that 
fixed the images representing objects. The use of ' the symbol 
enabled man to attain the concept more easily, inasmuch as he 


Cornejo, ibid,, p. 23. 

^aT -- JM degres,ses oscilbilinm" iHibhshfd 
tM Ww British Journai : f r..;.-.:--' I920-/flH.. 1921. Milwt, ilnd.. /.. 02. 

For (he dmniie associateft with the. «/ the 

hand, cf, H. Walton, " La conscience e( la comrunce da mot," m Ihe Itnirnal de 
Psychologic, Jan., 1921, 61, 
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could make it even more independent of direct perception by trans- 
mitting it to another brain. Nascent intelligence gradually made 
language a special instrument, the organ of thought, permitting 
thought to be exorcised without having any immediate relation to the 
function ol the rcal.^ TFonfo, by their representative and com- 
municable value, possess the same practical utility as paper 
currency, but they are equally dangerous in so far as they may have 
no real counierparls, and can thus become a Ilatus vocis, purely 
imaginary entities.'^ 

Language, which is born of life, necessity, and desire, develops 
primarily through synthesis. M. Vendryes shores that thought, 
a stranger to grammatical classificalion, begins by being poured 
in its molten state into language. The verbal image or the 
phoncUc 'word, just because language is originally an action, 
possesses the value of a sentence ; nouns, representing ohjccls and 
their properties, verbs, representing states, and grammatical 
auxiliaries, indicating relations, arc all derived from them. The 
sentence precedes the grammalical word, and the 'word precedes 
the syllable. 

Language thus remains subordinated to life " with all Us 
infinite development " . Nothing is more interesting Hum to 
observe, loith M. Vendryes, the variety and often the clumsiness 
of the methods used to translate the connexions which one perceives 
in the world of reality — the extreme instability of a vocabulary, 
the tendency of language to contimial diversification and unlimited 
growth among the Imnan beings vaho use it to express the more 
personal aspect of their own life. Written language — even that of 
the great writers, which might well have some claim to set a fixed 
standard for this instrument, by reason of the perfection it gives — 
cannot arrest ” the indomitable force of life triumphing over rule, 
and breaking the fetters of Iradilion." * Whatever some may argue, 
assuredly words do not live ; it is ihe mind that lives and changes 
their meaning, just as it is the intellectual life that changes and 
renews the names of things, " Hence, it is not altogether unreason- 
able, after all, to claim that there are as many languages as there 
are individuals." * 

^ An cxjwesUon of Janet's. Cf, a curious note by L. Dnpuis, in the Journal 
do Psychologic, Jttno, 1921, " Jjt mimom des noms propreset la fontUon dit 
rM,” 

» Cf, Ribof, ibid. p. 125. Cf, also p. xii. 

« p. 275. 

* Cf. pp. 233-5. 
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M. Vcmirycs, thnefoir, /ms sps\ud < n the fv)!ii>i!j,:l 

character of Icini^uiim'. lUti ins /a/jy >‘f h;\ sid’itui !s fi o 
miiplck, and liix sense of teahiyloo slu n 4 io irJtue hnn io 
place himself at anoiliei anyk uhciiic aniihct p>",ni tf ui.. 
risthlc. Then' are us muny ruiutses in lanyiiire us fkne uh 
speakt'is. For all that, thcie uie l.nsft'i.is!* siunJaid 1 1 is mmi >i 
langnat'cs, spciial lunniiu^cs and thru' is " I he 

tendcHiy towards iini/it ation is aln ays at :» oih anainsl the tenth nt v 
towards diffcirntiution, and equihhnnm is te i sfak’ishrd." ‘ 
Linituistics, therefore, disiloscs unifotmtiies luiyiiiii fom (he 
" I’cneral “ to the speiial. 

These unifnmitics ]'eiidiyes lonsiden as heinit cssentiuliy 
the work of society. If he mistnist.s theoiirs and deals uanly in 
his hook li'ith the part played liy (leneiali.uthoii, wr (eel that he 
lays ^rcai stress upon socioloi:y, a cetlaiis type tf smh'hyv xdiose 
mcriis we have ourselves leeif^hed and dis< itssedp and that he is 
inclined to lei Ihe let in " smiul " sulisfy that need for explanatun 
which manifests itself in him from time to time in a more oi less 
restrained form, In this emphasis upon the scciu! he is in mii ce- 
ment, moreover, with certain other tin;;u{sts- amoui; them a veiy 
eminent scholar — ivho, wilhoul positively heliiiijiiny to Ihe sthoo! if 
Durkheim, nevertheless felt ihe seduction of that piwrt/ul and 
subtle mind.^ 

If" it is a truism to-day to stale that man is prunaiity a soi ial 
animal ", * it is nevertheless still necessary lo dejiiie whal it is that 
gives him this essential character, and to distinguish in him the 
truly social element from the liuman. These elements M , I 'eiidtyes 
does not attempt to differentiate.^ IIV find, even in his work, 
however, ihe accuracy and re.serve that are chartickristie if his 
sociology ; so much more definite and sure is to him Ihe appeal if 
direct experience of linguistic facts than any hunkeiing ufler 
theory. 

Our own view, withal, is dial the follmting dislimtiini ilatms 
attention before all else. 

> p. 244. 

9 C'. r--‘! ’ ■ •■■■ . •M 24 7 , 

■ 1. JMetUel has hmniuhitigi' I'jlhis vilivn t‘n 

f Jufi (ipi in iho posthumous work of F. de Sattmire, Cuxmi ile llnRuiislKiut' 
generaio, Ihe social forces," the " colkcltve psyckolngv ", and Urn '• Inslarit; 
factors upon which laneuage depends are not (kurly disltrmiishcd. i4. 

espemiiy pp.m.na.ns. 
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’ Society, qua society, has a life of its own which embraces, 
surpasses, and enriches the life of the individual; its specific 
needs manifest themselves in necessary institutions, where 
individuals find solidarity in differentiation. A collective entity, 
a nation , has a character of its own which bestows upon individuals 
contingent resemblances,'^ 

The character of a nation — much more so the particular 
features of the more or less durable secondary groupings within it— 
reflecting itself in the standard language, and in the dialects and 
special languages, introduces contingencies of all sorts which have 
nothing to do with the “ social organism ” or" social division It 
has even been said that the spiritual " patrie " of the mind is in 
language. But the patrie is a very different thing from 
society. 

il/. Vendryes, who justly criticizes the introdiution into lin- 
guistics of the concept of race, also objects to the notion of an 
ethnic mentality, Uc was obliged to recognize, however, that 
there is some relation between the mentality of a people and their 
language.^ " I'Ve can imagine a psychology oj peoples based upon 
the examination of divers semantic changes attested in the languages 
they speak. This study would call for considerable suhilciy of 
mind, but it loould be worth while attempling." “ 

There are, indeed, abstract and concrete languages which 
correspond to contrasting ethnic mentalities. Nothing is more 
striking in this connexion than the notes of M. Granet on "Some 
Peculiarities of Chinese Thought and Language" , published in the 
Revue philosophique.* He shows that “ the study of Chinese 
vocabulary indicates the extraordinarily concrete nature of Chinese 
concepts ", “ Almost all the words connote singular ideas, repre- 
senting apperceptions iidiich arc as highly specialized as they can 
possibly be, oul what this vocabulary expresses is not the needs of 
a mentality that classifies, abstracts, and generalizes, and which 
aims at working upon clear-cut, distinct facts, prepared for logical 
organization ; it .shoivs, on the contrary, just the opposite tendency, 
the dominant desire for specification, particularization, the pictur- 
esque , . , /4s they appear to us and as the Chinese explain them, 
ihe loords of iheir vocabulary seem to correspond to conceptual 

1 On this form of contingency cf. La Synlliise en. Hisloirp, /)/>. 69 ff, 

» p. 238. 

* p. 209. 

‘ Jm.-Feb., and Mar.-Aprd, 1920. 
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images . . . uititcd, on the one luind, io sounds thal apf'Cin’ to Ih' 
endowed with the powey of civking the cliiiutito istic details vj an 
image, and, on the other hand, to signs that repiesent the gestine 
which is noted by the motor nteinoi y ns essential." ^ 

This factor of ethnic p>sychology is not the only eontingemv of 
general applieation condilioning langutige. " Lingitisiic enoliitimt 
is dirccUy dependenl upon hislnric.il eiiriiinslam es." “ 1 1 depends 
upon habitat, the kind of life led, and the manner in hlmh the 
lives of different nations are inlehenren.^ Hut as ae have just 
seen, the features ivhich affect a gioup or an cnliic nation aie not 
necessarily social in origin. The lenn " hi.stoiii “ is lieie both 
apt and torrect. 

Among those injtuenees lehuh il regislei.s like .some sensiiiee 
instrument, vocalmlary is affected by .sodal fach, piopeity so 
called. RI. Meillct has In iltiuiitly demonsU ated this point .* " 'J'he 
principle involved in the majority of changes of meaning is to 
be sought in the division of the speakeis into vaiious .stu ial gioitps, 
and in the passage of the words from one social group to anedher." ^ 
Butin the measure in tvhicli it rcdc'cls. tike histoiical londilions, 
the " social conditions " of the life of the people, can language 
truly be called social ? IFV do not think m). 

Language is truly social, according to our view, only when it is 
a creation of society, an institution inherent in soi ieiy, ” U is 
in the bosom of society,” M. Vendryes states definitely, ” that 
language is formed . . . Language is thus the social fact ptir 
excellence, the result of social contact There lies the funda- 
mental problem ; what is the role of society as such, in (he creation 
and development of language ? 

With respect to the formation of language M. Vendryes has 
recognized that a psychological operation is involved from the 
outset ; that two human beings are capable of creating a language 
only because they are potentially prepared to do so, and that, further- 
more, language sends its roots " deep into the consciousness of 
each one of us; thence it is”, he says, "that it draws the 

‘ md., pp. ]04, 114. 

» p. 353, 

” pp- 835, 287. Cf. Cornejo, Sociologic gfnfrale, p, 60. 

* Ann4e Sociologique, xi, p, 791 ; and on ihu pomi s« aha ibid,, v, p, 800 j 
vtt, 676 : vm, p, 643 ; ix, pp, 15 p. j aU, p. 850. 
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.sustenance enabling it to blossom in speech." ^ If, therefore, in 
stressing the action of society, as he has done in many passages, he 
merely wishes to point out what resources social organization 
might find in this means of communication between men, and hoxo 
the " adaptation ” of the human faculties to social needs ^ has 
brought about the progress of society and language at the same 
time, z&e can but agree 'with him. 

Society has indeed utilized language. It has exercised — 'we wn'll 
not say constraint,^ but pressure, in order to perfect it and make 
it practical. It has even in various ways institutionalized it ; for 
we must drazo a distinction betzoeen fundamental and secondary 
institutions.^ Language, i>i our opinion, ho'wever, zvas originally 
a factor rather tlum a product of society. With the hand, language 
has been responsible for the. scope of society. Association is the 
closer as differentiation increases, and differentiation itself o'wes 
as much to language as to the hand. 

M. Vendryes, however, does not liznit the rdlc of society to 
a stimulating action. After saying that " language docs not 
exist apart from the people who think and speak it ; its roots go 
deep into the consciotisziess of each one of us ” ; he adds “ hut 
personal consciousness is only one of the elements of the collective 
consciousness whose laws arc imposed upon every individual.” ** 
.zls (TM instrument of thought and an intellectual organ, langziage, 
according to numerous passages in his book, is a real social 
creation. " Emile Durkheim attributed the existence of categories 
to a sort of necessity which is to intellectual life what moral 
obligation is to the will, that is to say, categories are of social 
origin, and dependent zipon society." ® M. Vendryes accepts this 
idea of the Durkheim school, as illustrated by M. Ldvy~Bruhl in 
his book Lcs Fonctions mcntales dans Ics socidtds infdricurcs. 

This brings us to the very heart of a question zshich possesses 
a paramount importance in history ; namely, the part played by 
society in building up logic. 

1 <ff. pp. 1, 7, n, 14, 360. 

• Cf,, Jor emmplo, in jyAnn6o Sociologiquc, M. Maus.^, iv, p. 141 (language 
“ « obligatory for all the members of a given society, and exists, so (o speah, 
outside individuals'') ', A. Meilleg'ix, p. 2 ("the characters of exteriority to 
the individual and that of coercion, by means of which M, Durkheim defines 
the social fact, appeared . . . definitely proven by language "). 

“ p. 14. 

• Cf. La Synthiso en Histoire, p. 133. 

» ^ 360. 

• p, 113. 
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W& believe, for our part, that thou^’U amtinurs life ; that, 
practical thought, more or h'Ss<s conscious, precedes theoretical 
thought ; that language, which aids practical thought, and which 
alone permits the progress of theoretic thought, thoroughly expresses 
human nature. It is man as such leho is the creator of intelleetual 
as well as practical logic. In classifying objects and their mutini! 
relations, it is he himself loho is interpreted by thought and 
language—hoth intimately connected. It cannot be soiiety that 
creates the logical categories ; society has needs hut it does not 
think. If there arc in language nniformiiics of a different impmt 
from those due to transmi.ssio)i, individual circumslamcs and 
imitation, their cause lies in the initial idoitity of the repie^ 
sentaUve life among all human hcijigs.^ 

In the Forewoni to Vot, II of this series we spoke of (he 
hand's contribution to the development of the psychic life. To 
this ever-increasing “intelligent" use of the' hand, there is a 
corresponding pTOgressinpsycliic synthesis and inner clarijication 

Not only has the hand facilitated the co-operation of human 
beings by its f unctional differentiation, hut it has also contributed 
enormously to our knowledge of the external loorld. For knowledge 
of an entirely practical ngtiire, and founded upon iiilcrowt and 
resulting from tendency, is contem porancous with life.. /I daplation 
is knowledge. There is a knowledge of reality that finds its material 
expression in every organism, a kind of mechanics and pitysks 
in action, in the exercise of muscular energies. “ Before it had 
been actually conceived, the law of causality xoas felt more and more 
through the unfolding of human activity in a world dominated by 
this law, of which man is an integral part." 

But thought and the higher forms of psychic activity are 
bound up with language. Among the Greeks, as Cournot observed, 
the same word Xd-yo? expressed both language and reason. 
Language is a double-edged implement ; an instrument for com- 
munication and for registration t&Jtick, through ahstradion and 
generalization, fixes knowledge within concepts, and then permits 
an indefinite development. 

Not that the facility of abstraction and generalisation is awakened 
by means of language alone. AUenlion and memory play theit 


1 Cf. the inimslivg refteMons of D. Parodl in the Bull, de lii St»r. it. dn I'hit., 
Feb.-Mar., 1914, pp. 90-9t. 

« Cf. pp. l~x, 
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vole apart from language — tinder the influence of tendency. 
Homo alalus, like the animals, derived his perceptions from 
indefinable and confused sensaiions. These perceptions are the 
result of selection ; of all sensations ” those with the greater 
practical interest are greatly favoured,” ^ and attract attention. 
Memory, moreover, enriches the impressions which it has received 
from representations drawn from former experiences. In this 
way certain salient features become detached from objects, features 
common to a group of objects.^ Within this early representative 
life, individual and subordinated to interest, generic images are 
formed, a complete, practical equipment like the material equip- 
ment whose tendency it is to appropriate the objects for conscious- 
ness, and to dominate them ; and this is the humble germ of 
theoretical knotoledge. 

Language, at first emotional and active, and then synthetic, 
according as it is differentiated in order to distinguish objects, 
properties, and states, rendered more supple in order to give 
expression to the most varied relations of reality by means of 
words, devoid of their particular meaning, which, however, take 
on an abstract and general value as grammatical tools, gradually 
develops an unheard-of power and constitutes in function the 
faculty of discriminating between like and unlike, through 
abstraction and generalization, and this faculty is as immanent in 
life as are feelings of pleasure and pain. Language thus enables 
us to secure “ a more penetrating and extended grasp upon 
things ”. 

It is because man is homo faber, but even more because he is 
homo loquens, that he is Homo Sapiens. It seems as if the 
development of language had closely followed that of the human 
artefacts. According to Boule Homo Heidelbergcnsis was 
probably intermediate between human beings who speak, and 
animals xoho utter cries : Homo Neanderthalcnsis unquestionably 
possessed already the faint rudiments of articulate speech,^ 

That the transition from the generic image to the pure concept 
was exceedingly gradual goes without saying. The word at first 
played hut a " sorry r6le ". .4s an abstract symbol it raised itself 

1 pj-dcir '59. Cf. Ribot, ibid., p. i). 

’ In tlw most recent we find emphasised the rdle played 

by schemes, or impoverished images possessing an entirely individual character, 
and which are of “non-social ongm”, Cf. RevauU d'Allonnes, “ Les formes 
sHpMeures de Valiention " in the Journal do Psychologie, p, 232. 

• Bottle, I-es Homines fossiles, pp. IS4, 237. 
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to a sufficient degree of ahstraction to suhsume eleuaderkth 
that li'cre the most difficult to recognize, and of the most genet, li 
type. It ga-DC fixity to the ideas most rich in "potential huu, ledge ' ' 
— number, space, time, cause, hue, species. " TJ:e uind pas.'^ed 
front nothingness to complete autoeracy ; (he comHie fi,<m (he 
fullness of being to nothingness." ^ 

And it also goes without saying that soeieiy has played a 
decisive rtVc heir, too- - allhough an indiiect one. I'hc ‘itoiJ 
rendered the concept communicable funn tiKi* Inain to another ; 
societv favoured and quickened the conhihutlon of meaning-,, 
inlellecliial "capitalization'', lint this logit at eo-opeiatton. 
although it took place within society, is not for that reason 
sarily a social phenomenon. It should he remembered, on the 
contrary, {hat the word, by (dating the individual tindei standing at 
the sendee of society, enabled the latter to ohiain a moie iteai tu! 
consciousness of its specific needs, and to derelop lalionally. 

The aptitude for abstraction and generalization, vdiiih is 
proper to man alone, and develops with the reasoning process, 
is unequal among men. Inventors, for hi.slanee, are those peo(dc 
xvho are " horn with a talent or genius for abstraclion" and ihis 
aptitude for ahstraciian, at first purely practical, in (he case of 
inventors, becomes more and more iheorelical by reason of accumu- 
lated resources, and by the spontaneous c.\'ercise amt (day of Intel 
lectual faculties. At the same time, the initial need, the human 
interest or concern in (he practical aspect, docs not disappear. 
What loe loould stress is that not only is there- a (mactieal activity 
which persists and which at certain moments even acquires an 
incomparable importance and force, ^ but that the mo.st speculative 
type of activity is uUimaicly directed, at bottom - according to our 
postulate— to one hidden end and final purpose, the conquest <f 
things and the liberation of the spirit, towards the tipothcosis of 
humanity. Science is a " vital instrumeni " even under its 
apparently least " efficient ” form, ami, indeed, especially under 
this form. " If man iriuinphs daily over nature, whereas animals 
have to go on fighting the same unequal batik udtlunil a decision, 
U is because man is able to look upon (he toorld objeclivriy. 
The animal’s too practical intelligence has made him the slave 
of his perceptions, which almost always produce the same autom alk 


1 

I 

8 


mot, ibid., pp, too, m, H8, 

mot^ ibid,, p, 246 . 

Cf, L, Weber, Le rythme ciu progres. 
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’reactions'’ The most disinterested search for truth is the most 
intelligent purstdt of interest.^ 

The last volumes in this series vaill indicate the role that writing 
and printi)ig have played in the investigation of truth — hath of 
which, like language, represent the sum of innuincraUc inven- 
tions, imitated, transmitted, and socialized. Writing created 
speaking objects. Printing multiplied them and made them 
permanent. Space, time, and death were conquered hy thought.'^ 

Often, itis true, speculative thought has fallen into the chimerical, 
into aberration. Thought then moves within the " uncreated 
world of the age of primitive man ”, the teiorld of ideas' — which is, 
at the same time, the loorld of words. And the word, with all its 
advantages, also possesses certain disadvantages. Since, in 
principle, it is derived from things, and represents things,^ man 
has naturally come to think that some reality corresponds to every 
xvord, and from this has arisen the belief in idols and in entities 
that have been endoioed with reality. /Is certain words produce 
definite effects, it was natural to believe that every word possessed 
that virtue. ” The man who calls to his companion at a distance, 
and sees him run towards him in response to his call, has let 
loose a force very different from the material force produced 
by a missile or projectile.” There is certainly some truth 
in this idea of Weber's — that speech has contributed toward the 
production of the notion of an efficient cause which is quite distinct 
from that we owe to the exercise of various kinds of material 
technique. 

The type of mentality that makes arbitrary use of words has 
been called " prelogical ” and it has been described as entirely 
social in origin.^ However, it seems to us in reality to be derived 
from the affective life of the individual ; hut it is maintained and 
developed hy the social life xvhich is originally in large measure 
affective, and which, by reinforcing the emotional slates of the 
individual, creates a kind of mystical environment, closed more 

‘ Cf. D. Roti.ilan, "La Science coinmo inslmmenl vital," in Kevue do M6t. 
ct do Mor., .^ept., 1914, pp, fil2.-43. 

® Cf, Cournot, K.ssai tmr lo londomcnt dc noa fonnai.asaiiro.'!, p. 317 ; Lacomhe, 
L'hisloin' conaidiJrt'C ccmimo scionce, pp, 197 Jf. ; de Majews/ii, La Scionco do 
la riviUsaUon, p, 242. 

“ It even seems In retain a little, of the reality of the thing; whence certain 
magical practices. Cf. Weber, ibid., p, & ; also Bull, do la Soc. fr. do I’MloiiOplilc, 
pp. 74-6 ; Ribol, Und.,p. 103. 

‘ Cf. LdvV'liruM, op. cil. ; Vendryes, pp. 99, 31S~18. Granet, articles cited 
Mar.-Aprif, 1920, p. 187 ; La SynthJse on Histoire, pp, 195 ff. 
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or less io expeiioicr. It /s in smiiiy that lu-cimu^ 

consolidated- not so mucli\M\.iiy\u\(l asjoret^i^n tohmk mid that 
a ‘‘verbal technique” develops ptmille! to matenal tts hnique. 
Social authoiily, roheu substituted for the ivutiol of extcfnal 
reality, more or less paialyses h'a.siui by institutional! mg 
thought. I'hen, 'a hen reason, at any given inoineni, Ithnates 
ilselp and giws stionger, it ictains for a long lime an exiessire 
aniftdeiue in illusory const) uetions and reibal ia'<ile husldin-id 

in order that the mind may fiiiitfully opnate nith ,^oids, 
coneepts must remain charged ailh actual >euhtv. 'I he itlr’.il, 
in all its forms, springs pom language, but theie aie false and 
hollom ideals. In the long run reason, through its logo al sliirings, 
assimilates objects to the mind and thereby at the same time 
assimilates minds' to one acmlher, /I definitive smietv tests 
undoubtedly upon the union of different niinds, and it can tiuly 
he said that science ” has never rendered greater soda! set die 
than it has done sinceilslihcraiion fromall authority, even jiont alt 
social discipline, in order to become essentially objective, that is to 
say, both individual and universal, yet not social, which is an 
entirely different thing 

Animated discussions on the logic and the jmgress of language - 
ill which hi. Veiuiryes likeidse participated - took place in T<)t2 
and 1913 in the .SociHe francaise dc Philosophic. The occasion 
and the basis of di.scu.ssion were the, iiiletcsting works of the tale 
and much regretted Louis Coiilurat, animated as they 'were by stteh 
profound comieliun. Coiiturat was working for the lealizaiion 
of an intcrnalional language, (0 he imposed on all peoples and all 
minds, for this, he oj>ined, is the end to tvhirh all the deeper 
tendencies of lingnistic evolution are verging. He jirmly believed 
that human thought and language are iiitimatety connetfed, and 
combining a sound understanding of logic with a very well- 
informed curiosity in the fuels oflinguislies, he based his endeavours 
especially upon the works of Meiltet, the most phtlosophiiul of 
linguists —remarkable both for their breadth of kmm ledge and the 
import of their conclusions - in order to demonstiate that lotain 
fundamental " categories ” could be obtained from the comparative 
study of all human languages. There is a " general grammar ” 
because there is a general human intelligemr. " Man is not 

Ibid,, pj), 188 "2B3 ; iVrlirr, Uihul, JanH, ng, a). 

> Behl, Bull, de la Sac, (r, tU‘ l’hiltt'.in>Uti;>, l-tfh. iiJiiK, UIM, is Uil. Cf, 
Lalande, ibid,, Jiins, 1910 {“Lm fmchons de Lt nawn g. 141, 
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'rational because he is a social or ‘political ' animal, as Aristotle 
said ; he is a social animal because he is rational.” ^ 

Let tts try to define M. Vendryes’ attitude in the discussions 
relating to the categories and see hoiv, on this point, his outlined 
sociology is tempered and restrained by the actual facts, till it 
nears the position of Durkheim himself, in his strongly assertive 
hooks, and of Levy-Bruhl.^ 

'' This conception of the human mind, ruled everywhere by 
the same immutable laios,” seems to him — rightly enotigh — 
debatable ; but he declares that " whatever may be the difference 
between the mental habits of different peoples, the existence of 
certain fundamental traits is undeniable ”, and he then leaves it 
to the logicians to decide whether ” behind the medley of grammatical 
categories there are logical ones, valid for, and imposed upon, all 
languages by the structure of the human brain.” ^ 

So far as origins are concerned, he brings together all the 
po.ssiblc objections against the attempts made to rcdtice languages 
to a common unity, and is extremely reserved in his judgment as 
to the results of the comparative method. Ilotvcver, he recognizes 
that "philologists have succeeded in classifying languages into 
families ”. ” It is not to be doubted,” he adds, " that the progress 
of comparative philology will eventually increase the number of 
linguistic families dtdy established.” * 

With regard to evolution, he says “ we profit by the intellectual 
gropings of our distant ancestors, who facilitated our task by 
preparing human mentality for it.” How much time and effort 
must have been expended in exercising the brain, he continues, 
until it could perform its task almost mechanically.^ In 
spite of the mysticism with which “ his mind is soaked through 
and through ” ]\I. Vendryes recognizes in it a " rational clement ” 
developing step by step and finally triumphing.'^ And he shows 
very forcefully xeihat direclion the progre.ss of language has taken, 

1 Cf, L. Chiiiuml, ” T.a lojiique cl la phUdophu contempomine," in ike Kpv. 
do Mc>t, (>(, d(s Mor,, May, 1909 ; “ .Sur la .Unirlure logiqm <lu Inn/fage," ibid, 
Jan., 1912. Cf. Hull, dp I.t, Sr.p. fr. de Phil,, I'rh,, 1912, May, 1913. Cf. aho 
Lalande, " L'cruvro dc Louis Coulurai,” in the Kcv. do Mot, ct do Mor,, Sepi., 
1914. 

“ Cf, La Synihteo on Tlistoirc', p, 174, ami Hull, de la Snc. tr. do Phil., Peh. 
1912, p. 66. 

» p. 113; cf. p. 209. 

< p. 311. 

“ p. 316. C/LaSjuihtec en Ili&toire, />/). 191-fl, 

« pp. 318-19. 
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It has proceeded from fhe concrete to the tih\t>tii I, Jn-m the mystic' 
to the rational. The liiti^ituit!>es of sarai’es me replete uitli 
concrete and particular catej^ories ; those of eivili .ed pCitple have 
liardiy any, rehilc abstract and general cate>'enies tne evn on the 
increase. The notion of time, xehkh is a higher de yee of ah'.inte- 
tion than space, plays a greater rfdc among the Ian ;na r\ of 
cirilked people than among those of .savages d In the tase of the 
individual, tvhen menuny begins to break do.en, ‘‘the ah',l)ail 
has a greater holding f^wcer than the eomreic. This is doubtless 
to he explained by the fact that an abstraction penetrates the mind 
by an intellectual effort, and requires some dejinile mental uiten 
tion ; udtereas the concrete is simply a reflexion of ohjeits in the 
mirror of consciousness.'* ® 

'To insist that the evolution of language is intimately i elated 
with civil iaalion is not to belitlte logical effort or (he rdle of the 
human factor, btU it docs restrict the rote of the social factor. The 
concept of civilization is quite distinct from that of society. 

Moreover, what precisely is civilhalion ? Is there, arising out 
of civilization, a hierarchy or progress in language ? M.] 'endryes 
goes far in his scepticism, which deserves the greatest respect, 
because it arises from an acute sen.se of the. details, so disparate 
and so inconstant, of linguistic reality, and from a contempt for 
preconceived ideas put fonvard as a knowledge of authentic faks. 
From the exclusively empirical vie-wpoint of the linguist, he insists 
upon the differences in grammaticat categories' in the rations 
languages, upon the oh.stacles ettrounicred by logic, and upon the 
chimerical nalnrc of an atlijkial language. He gois .so fti as to 
say; " fVe have no right to consider a ndion.d and absttak 
language, because it happens to be our own, us in any u ay supci ior 
to a mystical concrete one. It is enlitefy a qnesfi.m of tao 
different types of mentalities, each of which may ha.’c its met its. 
'There is nothing to prove that in the evts of an inhabitant 
of Sirius the civilized petsoifs mentaliiS' doe; n< t teptesoit 
degeneration." ® 

Once again, this hypetbole of skentipe di-ubt in the i.otk tf 
M. Vendryes is pleasing to us- ; if seems to yree a definite ratue 
ml only to his parlkular work, but to (he oik as a u hole, v hieh 
he has honoured by coniribiding to it. Our theses, ukuh ue do 

» /'/». rtscs I), 

» g, ins, 

* g. m. 
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‘not thrust upon anyone, but merely suggest, are thus confirmed 
by him. And xoe believe that, in spite of certain appearances to 
the contrary, and without M. Vendryes having designed it {this 
precisely constitutes the experiment), they loill be found to be 
strengthened rather than weakened. 

The'problcm of progress is a complex one, and the ” values ” 
that go to make up civilization are difficult to determine. The 
work as a whole must attempt some solution of this problem. 


We have now seen how many general questions are raised by 
ilE Vendryes' book, and what valuable suggestions he furnishes 
towards solving them. So far as special problems are concerned, 
they are all indicated and treated seriously and fully in chapters 
specifically designed to show both the results obtained and the 
research desirable. A special chapter on this subject is not 
necessary, since the book, as it has been conceived, constitutes a 
complete inventory of the loork done, and still to be done. 

During the discussions, already referred to, of the .Society de 
Philosophic, a wish was expressed that Louis Couturat might 
summarize in an " accessible and up-to-date volume ” the existing 
data on the subject of linguistics. In a note at the end of the 
Bulletin for May, 1913, however, we read: " M. Couturat has 
given up, at least provisionally, the suggested project of a manual 
on the logic of language . . . because he has been informed that 
Professor Vendryes is preparing a work on language which 
laill probably supply the desiderata and the needs of teachers 
of philosophy," 

This is the book in question. It will be nsefiil both to linguists 
and to all ivho in any other capacity are interested in linguistics. 
But perhaps its greater utility will consist in pointing out, in 
connexion with the series in which it appears, that philology is not 
a science distinct in itself, but can be incorporated in history. 
Life and thought flow together in language. Dead languages are 
like fossils which preserve the imprints of the living creature. 
Living languages express in changeable forms, recorded, never- 
theless, in texts, all the inner workings and external influences of 
life, both individual and collective. Jmi as the philologist has 
need of history, so has the historian need of philology -if he 
conceives history not as a pure and simple account of that which 
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has been, hid as the imre profound intcrpruialion of life in iis' 
infinite complexity d 

IlHXKr r.FKK. 


' jVn lii'.kD'iun /mt tiiidruti'iuf oi’ fij'K's'i'il Ihic liUn f toifif krhiir, 
Cf, dw Kovuc (If Hyntlu'.'' hts(iiii((U( , •>'/. ixtn, (hi., I‘H!. “ rl 

l.itil’uiUiijUt " ; vol, .uci), .•Un;,-(ht., I.M1U, “ t /' ik ; rh'fl r»ir>il ilf. liin'Otr, tl 
Vlhs^imc," 


N.lh — ll'c hfHcre the fullowhx; icniA^ wiH <« u\rlul u'lnf'lrtnfnt, 

Ihe psyrhohipJftU vieti'/wiitl, hi llm hMiofpujihv of {Ins tolwiw; It.iitr' ,!(' 
I'Hyclmln^ir, tti jirefHmUttiii hy a ipoup i>l (‘svihi’liapsl,, uiuhi Ihr nhioislUj’ ,<j 
G, Puiiiaa - will nmhtiii tii'o aitulrs mi Iniipiiit/'r (rol. t, " f r< fiimpi'y, itss,-, mftmi 
tcnsliHvonnolfire,'' hy Iktral and Ghaaltn : I'nl. ti, " / r ni'i'iitluni 

inidlectuelley hy Delacrnir). The Joiinml tlf thmlttl hv Jawt 

and 0, Pumas, will slioylly publish u spedal niimhi'r demdril (u hii»;imjii>, ' 
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HINKI I’.IKK. 


> No hhtotiiin li(i<! u»tlt><,tt’i’d rr rxjtii'Ctl Ihix h tin th nn T ti toif ! rhto. 
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Nilh-’IVr htlirve the fnllowitii; trol/,^ u-itl j'tou n uso/iil n inf'l, nsnil, fnoo 
the piyclioloniint viewpoint, to the hihtiitf;i,ij>liv ol thi', lotmnr; li.iiU’ tli' 
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G,'Vuma( Will einiliim two artiilrs on lan};iuii;e (i'></, i," I e liiiwoiw, u ,ir>, i ifimi 
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inielteetuelte," hy rielucioii), 7/ir JmirmU iln rsyilttihifiii', liottud hv t\ Jonri 
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PREFACE 


^|~'HERE is no need of a long preamble to justify the place 
reserved for Language in a series dedicated to the Ins lory 
of humanity. The preceding volumes have acquainted the 
reader with the stage upon which this great historical drama is 
to be played. Man, the principal actor, there makes his appear- 
ance equipped with all the material resources necessary. Yet 
even thus prepared he would assuredly have remained incapable 
of playing hi.s destined role had he not been in posscs.sion of 
language. An instrument and, at the same time, an auxiliary 
of thought, it is language which has enabled man both to 
understand himself and to communicate with his fellows, and 
this fact has made the establishment of society possible. It is 
dilficult for us even to imagine a primitive state of affairs in 
which man was without this efficacious means of action. The 
history of humanity presupposes at the very start the existence 
of an organized language ; there could have been no human 
evolution without it. 

But even if the study of language indisputably occupies a 
place at the head of any general historical survey, there may 
be a divergence of opinion upon the manner in which this 
study is to be conceived. Language is complex ; it is affected 
by different sets of laws, and interests diverse groups of scholars. 
It is a physiological act in so far as it makes use of several 
organs of the human body ; a psychological act in that it pre- 
supposes voluntary mental activity ; a social act in that it 
responds to the need of communication between men ; and, 
finally, it is an historical fact, found under very different 
forms and at very dilforcnt times, throughout the world. Wc 
may therefore think of language cither as the study of the 
physiologist who classifies the ways in which the speech- 
organs function ; or of the psychologist who analyses the 
mechanism of thought while taking into account the findings 
of mental pathology ; of the sociologist who demonstrates the 
influence of social organization upon its development ; or 
finally, of the historian who arranges languages according to 
families and detorniinc.s their geographical distiibution. Any 
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one of such scholars could write a book whicli might jK'rhaps' 
penetrate into the linguistic held, but would start from a 
point outside the science and would arrive at conchisions 
extending beyond it. 

The writer of the pi'cscnt work, a linguist by proh'ssion, 
prefers to conhne himself exclusively to the linguistic 
field. He starts from linguistic facts a.s furnished by ex- 
perience. The arrangement of the book fcdlows the analysis of 
the linguistic phenomena. Philologists disllngui.sh 1 hi eedilleient 
elements in language — sounds, grammar, tiud votsibuhtry. The 
first three sections of the book are accordingly devoti'd t(v the 
study of these three elements. They are thus a study, al once 
static and dynamic, whose object it is to discover from the 
facts the causes of the changes which tlu’y conci-al and to 
serve as a preparation for the fourth part. This fourlli part 
is concerned with the study of language, as sucli. It deals 
successively with the definition of language, its dilferent 
existing types, the methods of formation, evolution, and 
division of languages, the contact and interaction of one lan- 
guage on another, and, finally, the question of genetic relation' 
ships. Our method will be to proceed from the simple to tho 
complex ; sounds, for instance, are simpler than the words 
and the sentences of which any language is composed. As a 
result of this arrangement, the first three, chapters arc the most 
technical and will also appear the driest. To atone for thi.s, 
however, the last chapters will open up nddin- and more varieil 
vistas to the reader who has not been disheartened by the 
earlier sections. A fifth part, in the nature of an appendix, is 
devoted to written language. The book, as a whole, is onclosod 
within two general chapters, one introductory, presenting the 
problem of the origin of language, and the other a conclusion, 
discussing its growth. 

Around the central linguistic facts are thus grouped ail tlmse 
developments that form the specific subject lUiU ter of the book. 
Although the material is of a varied uature and often emhiaei’S 
related brandies of kuowh'dgo, the book, 1 ihiak, po.s.sesses 
a definite unity arising from the viewpoint eon.sisteiitly 
adhered to by the author. On rare occasions, it lias seemed 
useful to supplement the information gainc'd from liuguistirs 
by an excursion into some neighbouring .seienee. 'Die author 
hopes that these deviations from his principle will not airpear 



.nc lacts as a linguist, ]uaging tins to be tnc best way ol interest- 
ng workei's in other sciences whom he could have assuredly 
;aiight nothing new had he encroached upon their fields. 

The adoption of this principle, however, imposes a difficult 
.ask. To study language as a linguist quite naturally would 
cad to a specific treatise on genetal linguistics. Yet anyone 
,vho is at all versed in philology knows very well that there 
ire few more dangerous undertakings. For a successful study 
if this land, a man would have to be acquainted with all the 
jxisting forms of language, and trained in all the languages 
jpoken on the globe. Docs such a man exist ? It is doubtful, 
[f it were a question simply ol selecting from among the living 
.he particular individual who approximated most closely to 
such an ideal, scholars might perhaps have little difficulty in 
naking a choice. Yet the fact remains that up to the present 
noment, no book has appeared in which a programme covering 
,hc whole field of linguistics has been entirely realized. 

I need hardly say that this will not be realized in the present 
-look cither. Irrespective of other reasons, the restricted space 
It the author’s disposal would sufficiently explain why ho has 
lot made the attempt. Each of the facts studied had to be 
lonsidcrcd as a detached fragment belonging to a vast history 
itill to be written. In reviewing the main linguistic questions — 
md none has been neglected except through error or forget- 
'ulncss — he has been forced to restrict himself to the develop- 
nent of characteristic types only. So episodal a method may 
perhaps suffer from the disadvantage that it divides up the 
naterial and thus breaks the connecting link running through 
ill its developments, and to remedy this the author has 
•csorted to something in the nature of a .subterfuge. IJkc 
ivcrylhing with a development and a life history, language 
!orms a continuum, in the sense that idienomena have no 
lelinitely limited demarcations, and that wo pass by a scries 
.)f in.sensiblc gradations from oni' to the otlu'r of the high 
peaks where each fact manifests itself in all its fullness. It is 
iufficient, tlu'refore, if wo Eirrangi' the developments in such a 
v;iy that tlu'ir naturfd transitions become appEirent, transitions, 
.hal is to Hiiy, iuising from the nature of the facts .studied, 
[hid the author presumed to force the whole material into 
ibstract forinutie, rigidly linked together, serious gaps in 
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knowledge might have been apparent in the book, The.st; 
he has evaded by substituting for a complete ami rigid sy.sb'in 
with clear-cut lines, a flexible framework adapting it.seU to the 
facts selected, and following their general outline. 

By treating the subject in this way the anibor Hatters hiin.self 
that his task has been made im-ssible withont any eonKerinmit 
diminution of intcro.st. lie lias not olleretl the reader a 
manual of general linguistics, but has endeavoined merely to 
give an idea of what the .science of langiiagi' reidly is, of the 
questions of which it treats, and the principal results wliirh it 
has attained. But even when its sco[)e is thus retlm’ed, tlie 
undertaking must seem somevdiat foolhanly. What lin.illy 
induced the author to make the at tempt was the valuable 
support given him by frieiid.s wlio have been gootl enough to 
take an interest in the book. He has great pleasure now in 
thanking them all; in parlionlar W. iib'ilh't, wlio not only 
inspired the work, but sub.sequenll3’ took upon him.self the 
labour of reading the manu.soript and di.seussing with him 
many of the points raised ; the nsuh'r will muloubfedlv 
recognize the traces of his inllnmiee. Anotlicr eolleague 
and friend, M. Jules Bloch, likewise read ilu’ eiitiie work in 
manuscript and gave the author the, lu-nelit of numerou.s 
suggestions. Finally, he wi.slie.s to ucknouh'dge all he owes 
to his honoured colleagues of the Socitit' dc Lin^ithliqiu', 
MM. Delafosise, Deny, Gaudcfroy-Demombj’ues, Isadore, T.c'vjq 
Ldvy-BruM, and Pelliot. Thanks to thorn, a number of <'luip(e,rs 
have been enriched with original Anst-lmnd data. On those, 
points where their kindness has been laid under contribution 
the book has gained a precision for which lliey alone must be. 
given credit, It is no fault of theirs if, taken as a whole, the. 
work is not better. 

J. Vkkdryich. 

Melun. 

July, im. 

Though the prosoiil wmk wm complelfit in loi-i, Ihe nwinivtitn 
w.is only sent lo llie printers in 1920. The riiiirhe of cveiHs i'. it •mflicn-m rvpl.nw. 
lion of this delay, and no excuse need he oifercih ttiil the nuthor vvnnh! irmimt llie 
reader that ho 1ms before him a work already ten year.s old. The gfiiend iiir.ntgi’ 
meiU has, in fact, not been altered j and he has {'onlitied liiinsrif to the i'«tn‘('tiiin ni 
certain points of detail in whicli he has had llie assisnniee of MM, ktinnift’ Mintm, 
tIenri Grappin, lo whom he is glad tn espiesH his IlninkH. 

With a view to a new impression llie work was eonitilctcly revisett !iy die niidntr 
duung the summer of 1924. Ilis addilious and corieelinnswitt lie found in a sim iid 
Appendix at the end of the volume. 
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THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE i 

statement that the iiroblcm of the oi'igin of language 
is not of a linguistic order always provokes surprise. 
It is true ncvcrilieless. It is because they did not perceive 
this that most writers on the origin of language during the last 
hundred years, have gone so far astray. Indeed, their principal 
inisiakc was that they treated the problem as though it were 
a philological one, as if the origin of language were one with the 
origin of language's. 

Linguists study both spoken and written languages ; they 
follow up the history of these languages with the aid of the 
oldest accessible documents. Y ct however far back they pursue 
their inquiries, they always find themselves dealing with 
highly developed languages, possessing a past of which we know 
nothing. The notion that the reconstruction of the original 
language might be arrived at by a comparison of existing 
languages is chimerical, and though it may have been played 
with by the founders of comparative grammar, * it has long 
since been abandoned, 

Some languages have been proved to be older than others, 
and certain of our modern tongues are known to us in forms 
more than two thousand years old. But the oldest known 
languages, the ‘‘ parent languages " as they arc sometimes 
called, have nothing of the 'primitive about them. Differ 
tUaugh they may from our modern tongues, they only furnish 
us with an indication of the changes which language ha.s 
undergone ; tlu'.y do not tell ns how language originated. 

Tuir a Rond hisliiry <if thw quesUon, cf. Uorinald, CXLVI,'PP- '20 : also 
Jf'spt'r.'U'n, CXXXIV,pii. 328 (15, Itluis Riven riso to awiiolu Uloralarf', Tlii! 
ciiiol names, wliicli at tlio saino limo snvc to imlicalo tlui^ chii't tcndencii'H 
or slagcfi ill tliu paHl, aro J.-J. Uons-seati, Uhsai mr I'orif’inc des luni;iu's 
(lioHtlnunons ivork) ; Ilerdcr, (Jcbnri Uer Sjirnclie tml der ganzen hnhvic/iluvg 
der munsMiclicn Knijle, 1770 ; J, Grimm, Urber dni IJnpnmg drr Spraclic, 
1851 ; Sicinihal, llrsprung der Simtrhe in /itisammrnlmttq mil den UUien 
I'ragen alti’s Wisseiis, 1851 (4Uv c'd., 1888) ; Kenan, CX. 

“ JMotaiily Kraiij! Boiip, CXLV : see Bolbrilck, CLin,p. 2, and V. Tliomscn, 
CCXLI. or. also Whitney, CXH. 
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Nor can we advance in\ich fnitlu'r Gy llic study of tlic 
language of uncivi!i'/cd peoples. Sav.iges aie not pumilive 
peoples, allliougli llu'y have, often wioiiglv I'cn called 
so. Some of tlu'ir languages are as complex as the most complex 
of our own, while ollu'rs possess a siiuplieity Ih.d our most 
simple language's might well envy. Hoth types aie the lesult 
of changes of whose, point of departure w«' are ignorant. If 
there is a diilVn'iico ludween the languages of so- called eivHi/ed 
peojdes, and those of savages, it lies rather in the itlcas expressed 
than in the, ('xpression itself. 'I'he languagi'S of uneivili/c'd 
peoples may supply us with useful information about the 
relations between language and thought,' but not on wh.it 
was the original form of language. 

We might, indeed, be templed to seek it in Ihe language of 
children,® an ecpudly futile attempt. Children can only teach 
us how an organized language is acquired ; they can give us 
no idea what language was like initially. Jly observing llie 
efforts made by children to repeal what tliey have heard aduKs 
say, we get more than one indication of the causes of the 
changes to which kinguago is subjected. Ihil Ihe, child returns 
to ns only what he has received ; he works only upon ilie 
elements furnished by his surroundings and e.onslrnels his 
words and sentences out of them, llis is a w'ork of imitation, 
not of creation ; it lacks all spontaneity. Wluiti'ver innova- 
tions he may introduce arc unconscious. Tliey are the rt'sull 
of a natural laziness that is content with using what is nc.ir at 
hand, and is not due to any deliberate cu'alive activity. 

Whether, then, he is dealing wilh the oldest known languagi'S, 
with the languages of savages, or with those which children 
Icam to speak, the linguist has before him an organism already 
formed and prepared by the work of countless gtaieralions in 
the course of many centuries. The lU'obh'm of tlu' origin of 
language is outside his jurisdiction. 'I'he problem is, hi reatily, 
bound up with that of the origin of man and of society, and it 

1 L6vy-Bruhl, XCVIH, v- 76 (f. 

• For the knguiige ol children, cf, particularly Clara and William Stmi's 
Die KindBrs;^raclie, i-elpzig (1907), Sw also : Menmann, /h> Sphnlif des 
Kiiides, Zilrich (1903). (Abhandlun^en heraitsi^fuchrn von dor OosolhAnift 
fUr dMische Sprache in Zurich) ; Ch. Rousscy, “Notes Mir rappreiUisuesc tie 
la parole chnznn enfant, " VII (1899 and 1900) ; M, (iramnumt, “ Olmervaliims 
Burle’ . ' ' ■ '■ XCIXjPp. 61-82; O. niorh, “Ntdes nnr In laiif'ftrto 

dune . VI Will ^7 J.llanlixifLe dMoppemmtilulemmgo uhsnvi 

Chez u ■ . ( 1913 ). 
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•belongs to primitive human history. Language has 
evolved just in so far as the human brain has developed 
and society has been organized. It is impossible to say in 
what form human speech first took shape, but wc can endeavour 
to determine the conditions which made speech possible. 
I'hey arc at once psychological and social. 

The most general definition o£ language that can be given 
is that it is a system of signs.^ To study the origin of language 
means, therefore, to look for the particular signs naturally at 
man’s disposal and the manner in which he was led to employ 
them. 

By signs, we understand all those symbols capable of serving 
as a means of communication between men. As signs can be 
of various kinds there are necessarily many kinds ol languages. 
Any sense-organ may sesrve to create a language. There is 
olfactory, tactile, visual, and auditory language. There is 
language whenever two individuals come to attribute a certain 
sense to a given act and perfomr this act with a view to com- 
municating with each other. The use of a given scent on a 
dress, a red or yellow handkerchief protruding from a pocket, 
a more or less prolonged handshake — all these constitute the 
elements of a language directly any two persons agree to use 
them to transmit an order or a message. 

But among the different languages possible there is one more 
important than all the others, owing to the variety of the means 
of expression which it provides. This is auditory language, 
called also spoken or articulate language, and it is the only one 
with which we shall deal in this book. It is sometimes accom- 
panied, and more frequently siill supplemented, by visual 
language. Among all peoples, gesture, to a certain extent, 
emphasizes the word, and facial expression, no less than the 
voice, translates the emotions and thoughts. Mimicry, too, 
is a visual language, and writing must be regarded as beloirging 
to this category, and, in general, every system based on signals. 

Visual language is probably quite as old as auditory language. 
We have no reason to holievc, and certainly no means of 
proving, that one ante-dated fhc other. 

The majority of visutil languages in nse to-day are directly 
derived from the auditory one. This is true of willing, as wc 


I B, Loroy, LXXXVII. 
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shall see in Pari V, and it is Iruo of signal codes likewist', Tli(' 
marine signal code, for example, is iutend('d to fnrnisli visual 
equivalents for llic words and si-ntences of existing languages. 
It gives us no infonnalion as lo the origin of signs as nqiie- 
sentations of ideas. A particular sign lui.s been chosen in 
preference to another by convention, but a eonvtniliun viih 
certain inherent limitations. vSuch languages are by delinition 
artificial. One natnral use of visual lauguiige is uell kn<*\\u. 
namely the language of gcsUing emploj’ed i>y certain savage 
pcojdes side by side with auditory language.^ We are not 
here dealing with the gestures that accompany words, such as 
we can observe among civilized peoples, but with a system 
of gestures which by themselves express what words are ineaut 
to express, namely ideas. It is a rudimontary language, but 
one which has its advantages, for it can be employed for 
distances where sounds could not carry, though the eye might 
still be able to distinguish movements. It permits, further- 
more, of communication without fear of attracting the attention 
of persons 2ore.sent, by the use of the voice, Schoolboys use 
this means of silent communication in the class-room, Gesture 
language may thus have been utilitarian in origin, Yet the 
fact tliat among savage peoples it is specially emjiloycd by 
women, suggests another explanation. A cli ffcrence of language 
between the sexes is insnally of religious origin.'^ As Ihc worcls 
men employ are forbidden lo women, the latter havi’ lo use 
a special vocabulary, created by themselves, which can freely 
substitute gesture for voice, when neec-ssary. 'I'lu! smvival 
of gesture language can thus be explained as due to llu; con- 
straint imposed by intci'diction.s (cf. iq). l 8 q, 220). Jhil 
whatever its origin may have been, it is only a substiUile for 
auditory language, and to this it must adapt itself. 

The gesture hmguago of deaf-mutes is also based on amlilory 
language, IL is through gestures that we maki! known to 
people thus aihicLed the methods and ruU'.s of ev('iy<lay 
language, and thus enable them to communicate with (me 
another and to read what men who lusir and siieak havt‘ 
written. By substituting one scu.se for another W(‘ cuabhi 
them to communicate by signs. 

» WimcU, ccxxm.i, l.p. 12R. 

“ Van Gctincp, LXXIV, p. 285 ft. 
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The case of deaf-mutes invites us to reflect txpon. the origin 
of the linguistic employment of signs. We may ask ourselves 
whether language is an acquired fact resulting from education 
or, on the other hand, instinctive and spontaneous. Normal 
children can teach us nothing on this point. From birth they 
are aware of the exterior world. Before emitting .sounds they 
are brought into relation with their environment by their 
hearing, and from the moment they speak they find themselves 
part of the warp and woof of social interchange. In deaf- 
mutes, on the other hand, an understanding of the sign must be 
awakened. Incapable of learning spoken language, they are 
freed by their infirmity from the influences exorcised by persons 
who can speak upon normal children from their earliest years. 
But deaf-mutes can sec, and their eyes will tell them the sort 
of use to which language is put. In order, therefore, to answer 
the (lucstion propounded, it would be necessary to penetrate 
into the mind of a human being who was shut off from the 
external world either by congenital infirmity, or completely 
deprived from birth of communication with his fellow-mcn. 
The second hypothesis need only be stated for its absurdity to 
be realized. For how could human beings be segregated and 
prevented from making use of their senses, so that their brains 
might function as in a dark chamber that has no communica- 
tion with the outside ? 

We all know the strange experiment tried by Psammetichus, 
King of Egypt, and described by Herodotus (ii, 2 ). Wishing 
to find out whether the Phrygians were of a race older than the 
Egyptians, he had two infants brought up from birth in such 
a way that they were prevented from hearing any language 
whatsoever. When the lest took place, several months later, 
it was noticed that when the children asked for food, they used 
the term /9c/coV, which means " bread ” in Phiygian. P'rom 
this Psammetichus inferred that Phrygian was the older 
of the two languages. Wc might further conclude that 
the faculty of language was innate in man. The bona ildcs 
of this experiment of Psammcticlms, if it took jilacc at all, 
was clearly not above suspicion. 

There are, however, experiimmls which appear at first sight 
more conclusive. These deal with people bora both deaf and 
blind, and thus cut off from communication with the outside 
world. There is the case, for example, of the French woman, 
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Marie Huertin.^ and of ilie American, Helen Ki'lk'r." Tlic latter 
is particularly interesting. She succeeded in accpiiriiig an 
education sufficiently extensive to enable her to read and writ*; 
literary and pliilosophical works in several languages. In so 
far as her writings have not been romantically coloured by the 
inlluonce of her siUTOunding.H, they contain .some intere.sling 
indications. 

Hcden Keller’s latignage was the result of education. A book 
published about 1 ut“ descrilx-s with emotion tbe .scene when, 
after several unfruitful attempts, she was finally made*, tti 
understand the v.-iluo of a sign. On that day the veil which 
had hidden the world from her Was rent and the complex net- 
work which unites things and words was revtsded. I'he interest 
of this scene, however, is primarily individual, Helen Kidler 
was quite outside the onlinary conditions of life ; her case 
remains exceptional. The finst human beings who spoke 
would not have been able to understand the meaning of a sign 
as did this unfortunate girl. The devclopnunit of langnagt; 
in the case of an abnormal individual lutborlo cut oif by 
infirmity from any moans of communication with the world 
cannot give us any idea of its o.v(dution in a socit-ly composed 
of normal bcing.s, It is in the l)o.som of .society lhal kmgunge 
is formed, and it has existed from the first day when men 
experienced the need of communicating with one another. 
It is the result of contact of a number td human Inings 
possessing sense organs and ii-sing in their relations with 
one another the means that nature piit at their di.spo.sal ; 
gestures if they lack words, facial expression if gesture does not 
suffice. The best experiment to m-akc would be to follow 
Psammetichus, and to bring together two or more children 
each entirelycut oft from all educational influences and ignorant 
of the nature of language. Whatever the nice to which they 
belonged, and quite apart from the question of liereditary 
dispositions, it can hardly be doubted that these ehildreu 
would spontaneously create a language for tlunnstives, and 
that it would not bo Phrygian. Need would inevitahly lirhig 
the organ, into action. So must it have been in the beghining. 

1 Louis Amould, Awm en fHson, Paris. 10th edition (1919). 
j Mler, Die Dnlwicklmg undH'ratefiuiig ehier Tauhstiimm- 

bhnden, Berhn (1905). 

® Gdratd Harry, Le miracle des koinmes, Paris, 
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Language is thus the social fact far excellence, the result of 
social contact. It has become one of the strongest bonds 
uniting societies, and it owes its development to the existence 
of the social group, 


Language became a social fact only when the human brain 
was suflicicntly developed to irsc it. Two individuals could 
have developed a language only because they were already 
prepared to do so. This is as true of language as of all human 
inventions. The question has often been raised, whether 
human language was single or multiidc in origin. But this 
question is really of no interest. Whenever mexrtal progress 
r(;aclu'S a certain point of ])crfoction new discov('ries come of 
tluanselvcs and from several quarters at the same time. They 
are in the air, say the scholars, and one can feed them coming as 
one C!.xpects in autumn the fall of ripe fruit in the orchard. 

P.sychologically the original linguistic act consists in giving 
to a sign a symbolic value. This psychological process dis- 
tinguishes the language of man from that of animals.^ It is 
wrong to contrast one with the other, and to say that the 
scctmd is natural while the first is artificial and conventional, 
Human language is no less natural than that of animals, but 
it is a degree higher, in that man, having given to signs an 
objective value, is able to vary it indefinitely by convention. 
The difference between animal and human language lies, there- 
fore, in the appreciation of the nature of the sign.- Dogs, 
apes, and birds can make themselves understood by their 
kind ; they have their cries, gestures and songs corrc'sponding 
to certain physical states of joy, fear, desire, and hunger. 
Certain of these cries approximate so well to particular needs, 
that they might almost bo translated by a phrase of human 
language. And yet animals do not express ihcmselvcs in 

» StoinlUal, CCVII, pp. 324- 58 ; R. M. Moyer, XXX, veil, xii, p. 307. 

® This idea has boon viRorovisly oxproasod by Bossuot ; “ Animals can bo 
influenced by ihe voice iu so far as Ibis ropiosenls a breath, emitted and 
vihratiuf!, hut not in so far as it has an a'p'oed signifioanco, which we propeily 
call S]ii'aicinn[ and heavini; " (Aofii/KC.I.voh xxiv). CL Tfaitfdc lacnnnni.isance 
d(i IHcu cl tie soi-rntmo, chap, v, § 5 ; " It is one tiling to he ' aware of ' n sound 
or a word, hecause, physically speaking, it clLstiirbs the air and subao(|aently 
U'acho.s the oars and the braili, hut it is something ciuitc different in regard 
it as a .sign agrec’d upon by men, and recall the thing it signifies. It is ilie latter 
prooo.ss wbioli we call understanding a language ; and of this there is no liaco 
in animats," 
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sentences.^ They are unable io vary llu; constituent elements • 
of their cries, complex though tlu'se may hi', as we lan vaiy 
the words which arc the. suhstilulive elements in the .seiiti'nce. 
For animals the sentence is indistinguisli.ihle ftoin the wntd. 
The word itself, further, be it cry or signal, has no imlepemh-ut 
objective value,, And since it is not tleleiminecl hv convention, 
animal language does not admit cither ol elmnge oi of piogiess. 
There is, indeed, no indieation that animal eties evei ilitteied 
from those of U)-da5'. Th(' bird which utlt'is its rail in mder 
to attract the hand that htdds out to it a piece of greenslull, is 
not aware of its cry as a sign.- Animal language implies an 
adherence of the sign to the thing sigiiilied, ai\«l in order that 
this adherence may disappear and tin' sign assume a vahie 
independent of its object, a jisyelutlogiCid operation is necessaiy, 
and it is this which marks the beginning of Imman language. 

The enigma of the psychological evolulimi of man ought, in 
part, to be cleared up by autluopologlcal data. This science, 
teaches us the extent io whicli the .skulls of the cave-iiieii 
resembled those of anthropoid apes. In ihv ChapcIli'HUiA-Sainh 
skull, for instance, the area re.served for tin: convolulions in 
which speech is localized, is markedly restricted, \^’e may. 
therefore, suppose that the development of language is the 
result of a natural growth of the human brain. S\ich an 
hypothesis does not force u.s, however, In accept unreservedly 
Broca's well known theory of corebr;il localizations,'’ It is 
true that this theory has lost much of the fa\'our in which 
it was once held. It is the fashion nowadays to discredit it. 
Recent researches indeed claim to have completely dcmolislu'd 
it. The chief objection that can bo brought against it is that 
it over-simplifies a very complex question. In the locali/ation 
of speech en bloc in the third left frontal convolution, Broca 
made only a rough approximation ; and, in parllcul.ir, in 
teaching that there arc in the brain definitt' large regions 
corresponding to the great divisions of the mind, he mis- 
interpreted the connexion between langnagu and thought. 


/ L. Boulan, “ Psc-udo-lanRuaKe/’ BurIc.'idk (1913). Arlfs tk h 
h‘}i}id6HHe ds Boydsuux ; cl, 1V| vtjl, xviii, p, tlxxvii, 

® On the lanffuaqe of birds, cl. M. hr&il's Tiiinutc rdl•'l'rvali^^l*^, Ikvuf iks 
revues^, vol, xxxiu (1900), pp. 629-32. rcproduicd in IV, vtd. xi, ee. < x , w. 

, , cxccllcni summarv of Dugnaii IJnuvm'l. K, 

vnl. XVI (1908), pp. 406 ot aeq. Cf. also Dr. I’i Marie's works and ! i), F. 
Moatier s book L apham de Broca, I’aris (IMS), 
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It is wrong to think of the brain as if it were built on the plan 
of a grammar, cut into sections for the different parts of speech. 
All the phenomena of speech are distributed in a freer and 
wider manner in the brain than Broca thought. At the root of 
those cases of motor aphasia resulting from accidents, upon 
which Broca’s theory rests, there is doubtle.ss irsually a localized 
lesion. But sensory aphasia, as Wernicke has defined it, 
often presupposes a general mental deficiency ; moreover, 
substitutive phenomena often occur, by which neighbouring 
centres can take on the work of those injured by the lesion, 
Finally, the cortical layens are so arranged that a lc.sion can 
provoke various disturbances extending even to the third left 
frontal convolution, according to the part of the convolution 
affected.^ In short, although we may agi'oc to the principle of 
speceh-localizatioii, the details of this localization are still 
to be worked out, 

We must consequently he cautious in our interpretation of 
the data furnished by prcliistoric anthropology. If we were 
to regard them too narrowly, and to measure the skull of a 
cave-man as wo do that of a contemporary, we might be driven 
to conclude that he was apliasic. This would certainly be to 
look for thc! beginnings of the development of language in a too 
distant past. But there can he no doubt that thc cave-man 
possessed a brain loss adapted than ours to linguistic activity, 
And we may also suppose that his intellectual activity likewise 
left much to be desired. 

In this distant ancestor of ours, whose brain was not yet 
developed for thought, language may have been purely emotive 
at first. It might have originated, for instance, as a simple 
chani, keeping time with the step or with hand-work,® or 
as a cry like that of an animal expressing pain or joy, or showing 
fear or hunger. Sulisi’quently the ci'y, taking on a symbolic 
value, would have, licen regarded as a signal capable of being 
repeated by olhcr.s ; and man, having this convenient procedure 
at his disposal, would have utilized it for communicating with 
his fellows, either Lo anticqiatc or to provoke some act on 
their part, Before becoming a rational instrument, language 
had to be an instrument of action, and one of the most 
clTicaciou.s at man's di.sposal. After the mind had once become 

1 wuiuu, ccxxin, voi. i. p. 494 . 

K, michcr, Arlwtt uml lihythmis, Srd cd., Leipzig (1912). 
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alive to the meaning of the sign, it only rernaiued to’ 
develop this wonderful invention for the perfeefiotr of tlu; 
vocal apparatus to go hand in hand with that of the hraiii. 
In the earliest human groups language iKTanie fixed tlumigh 
the operation of laws governing all society. E.si)eciallv in 
collective ceremonies did the same vocal or choral manife.sla- 
tions impose Lhcm.stdves upon all luemhens of the group.^ '1 he 
coastitiient olcmonls of the ery or the song tlm.s took on a 
symbolic value which each individual ki'pl for his own pei.sonal 
use. And little by little, thanks to the increasing inuKipUrily 
of social interchanges, there, would finally emerge, with all its 
incomparable richness, that complex apparatus witli which 
thoughts and feelings ai\d every sort of thought and feeling 
could he expressed. 

This hypothesis, although not demonstrable, is at any rate 
a plausible one. Its object is to render language! comprchensildc 
as a natural product of human activity, a result of the adaptation 
of man’s faculties to his .social needs. But we must start 
from consciousness of the sign. Thi.s fact ojicc admitted, all 
language unfolds from it through a series of succo.ssive dif/eren- 
tiations. 

After what has been said on pp, 5, 7, it would he. rash tcj 
attempt to attain any greater precision or to try to diseo\aT 
how this differentiation has come about, and by what stages 
it passed from the signal-cry to snch varied forms of expressitju 
as those which constitute the ricluress of a language like h'reiu'h. 
Since in every language there must lie certain fundamental 
forms to he distinguished from later accpiisitions overhijdiig 
them, the linguist is expected to begin from llu'.m' superposed 
accretions and indicate lho.se parts of tlu’ huigiuige that weie 
constituted first. And sometimes llu' linguist veuture.s on an 
answer. But wc must boldly avow that no an.swer is of value. 
The ordinary method of passing from tlie. known to the un- 
known is here invalid. The principles undetlying the evolulion 
of the languages known to us do not neccssaiily apply In those 
spoken by people whose, mentality is diifc'rently orientetl hom 
ours. The study of language shows that its development dm s 

1 Bofinski, CXLVI, p. 38. 

» “ Speech, being the firel .wckl institiUion. nwM it*! form td nattira! i auscs 
alone ’ (J.-J. Roxi^seau, Essai swy Vorigine 
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hot follow any logical succession along a siraiglit path. It 
would be an error to imagine that the plan of the Pori-Royal 
Grammar could have been imposed iijron the human mind at 
the outset as a frame to be filled in by a methodical pro- 
gression. 

Between the sign and the thing signified, between the lin- 
guistic form and the thing to be represented, there is never a 
natural connexion, only a connexion arising out of certain 
conditions. It was for a long time believed that the earliest 
linguistic act coirsistcd in giving names to things, that is to say, 
in creating a vocabulary. That is the idea to which Lucretius 
gave expression in the line so often cited, 

Utilitas e.vpreisit nomina remm, 

wherein he cpiitc rightly attrihiites the origin of language to the 
necessity of satisfying some spiscial nec'd. In France, in the 
eighteenth century, Pnisident de Drosses attempted to account 
for the outward forms of words by the meaning they express. 
The aim of his research was to construct a kind of .sound 
symbolism which primitive man might have used to create 
words. To-day, such an attempt only I'aises a smile. What is 
essential is not the labelling of objecis with special names, 
but the adoption of a current value for words, by a sort of 
tacit agreement between speakers, so as to make them into 
a means of exchange, just as wc have snbslitulcd cash or paper 
money for payments in kind. 

Nearer our own time, certain linguists have advanced 
theories according to which every vocabulary is the outcome 
of a cry analogous to the barking of a dog, or else of a series of 
sounds which serve to suggest objects of various kinds.® 
It was about the same period that the Vcdic scholars attri- 
buted all mythology either to lightning or the course of tlw'. 
.sun. Philologists and mythologi.sts wen; then content with 
simplistic conceptions of phcnomc'na. Discussions look place 
as to whclhi'.r language began with nouns or verbs ; the verb 
expressing action and tlu! noun designating ideas and the 
quality of objec.ts. But dihcrenl as noun and verb may appear 
to us, there is no ('sscnlial opposition hetwoeu those two 

* TrnUi dc la fomation mi’uiiiiaiir ties laneua, I'avi-, (176S) ; cf. K. M. Moyer, 
XXX, vol. xii, p. 2'i;i. 

0 See flic doUuls in Jo.Mjmon, CXXXIV, 2u(l «!., p. 320 n., and Hoi-inKld, 
CXLVI.pp. II tt., 39. 
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"poll's" of oiu- j^iMUinuir. 1 hit's the Inirkiiii' of tlu' iltif» 
signify “I urn Imiigrv " or “Ctivt' nio soiui-thing to oat", 
"This is good " or "I havo tloni' fating",-' Xoifln'r or 
both. \Ve- may iult'rju'fl it as wc plcast'. by a Verb or a 
iiomi, an imjifialivi' or a past Ifii'.f. Ih'spiio all tnir filorts, 
iHdWft'ii till' jnimitivf " liaik " ami our oldrst tongm-s then' 
I'xisls a gulf which can m'Vfi bi- biidgrtl, 

What has coniribnicil towaol sfinmlaling if'.c,urh into tlu- 
primilivc forms of hmgnagf is the compaiison whiih h.ss been 
established between the philological ami natural scicnees like 
geology, botany, or zoology. "1 his inaccm.ile compatisoii has 
rendered ill service to Ihe subject. If \vi* wi'di to hml analogies 
to language, we might r.ilher to seek them iu sot i.tl scienee. 
Michel Ureal weid so kir as to eomp.ue the ImhoKnropean 
conjugation to " large i«ililieal ami jmlici.il insUtntious 
parliaments or Kings' couneils nhhh, sptinging from some, 
fundamental need, gradnally hec.iute diversilied, exlendhig 
their attributes until a later age, finding the maehinery too 
cumbrous, had curtailed apart ol it ami di'-bihuled its hmetions 
among several free, and indepemleiil hodie.s, whii h still p.ir- 
took, in a certain measure and with visible signs of their old 
solidarity, of the initial eonception 
This comparison may he, applied to kuigiuggn in general, for 
language is an insUtulion. In language, however, there are 
certain oleuicnls more stalionary and less snbjeel to iubitr.iry 
human will than political institutions. T’hese, elements are, 
.sounds, and with them W'e. shall begin our .study. 

1 VI, xi, p. 2Ht. 
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THK SOUND MKCHANISMS^ 

T) Y somul wt; mean the pniditccd upon tlu! ear by 

certain vibralitms, In sjxhtIi, llu* vibrations arc pro- 
duc<!tl by the vocal a]>paralus of llu' speaker, 'riui .science of 
sounds in lunj^\tug<', otlieiwise callc.d Ptionelic.s, ouf^lil then to 
comprise three .sections, devoted le.speclively to the .study of 
the production, transmission, and reception of .sound. The, 
production and reception are. phenomena of e<pial im|Hn'tanc(', 
in language, since, in order that langiia;![e may arise, there must 
be at least two people in coimnunication and the. spoki'ii word 
must be iiilended to l)c beard. The reception of sound, also 
called audition, likewise jilays an impoiluid part in liu/'uistic 
changes ; it is by means of (lie ear thnl eael» .speaker aeipiires 
and cslablislies his phonetic system, ’riieorelically we cannot 
give audition too great a place in f lie study of language. 

Ncvertliclc.ss, phonetics has long lieen practically limitwl to 
the study of the production of sound. 

Linguists hardly cxincern thcmselvi'S with audition, but hand 
over that study to the pliysiologlsts. This limitation is 
justifiable, With regard to language., the auditory imagiis 
received by the listener arc of value only in .so far as he is 
capable of transforming them into motor images, so that ho 
may in bis turn become the speaker. In other worrls, the listeneu’ 
must xioteutially possi'ss what the siroakcr has transmitted 
into action. This it is that conditions language. Hence 
Xilionetics may ignore Uk! auditory side ofkuiguagi', since when 
two persons converse in tlu; same language audition presupposes 
the existence of an ecpial capacity for phinialion on bolh side.s. 
These are simply Iwo aspects of the sam(‘ fuiuUion whosi; limits 
ai'c ich’ntieal. A careful .study of llie nerv*' ci'vilrcs w'oulcl, 
undoubtedly, cna,ble us to disUagnlsh thi'in ; but such an 
analysis doi'S not fall within the domain of phonelics. 

At the jiresent day the. iransmission of .sound seems to be 
the principal concern of the iihonelic.ian ; by preference, he 

^ Cf. In Krneral to tlw wnrks e( Hetewi'lul, KdiuU-l, Ouinil, l’.iv,y, Swetsg 
IC Wlu'cliT, .Scripture, Vii'tiir, (iui/inunn. Sifvt'r.i, 'l'r:uiim:tnn. 

“ Cf. pai'lunilaily Reussflot, CXV, uiul I'omil, CXCt 
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devotes himself to the analysis of vibrations a vast iicld of 
research, tending toward p\uv pliysics whirh cannot bo explored 
except by those who aie well giotnided in inalheinatics. 
Phonetics hence acquires a speei.il pieiisjon ; in p.nticulai it 
possesses the means of distinguishing sonuds bv flu* fieiiueney 
and form of the vibrations wliieh eli.inuieii/e tin in. In this 
hook wc .sluill adhen' to the eitslom of the oliler sdionl, liiniling 
ourselves to the. study of sound pioductiou, (hat is to sav, to 
phoaation, and to the deseriptiou of (he ustdts of phoualiun, 
that is, the p/ioncines. 

Man’s phonetic apparatus consists essentially of :i bellows, 
i.c. the lungs, and a sound tulie, the liaeliea, closed iil Us upper 
extremity Ijy a I wo fold swelling known as flic vocal cluudH, 
or, in a single word, llic glottis, it i.s. therefore, a wind 
instrument, and an in.slnmienl with a double leetl. It Ls in 
this arrangement of (In' glottis that is nianife.sted tiie stpieriority 
of the human apparatus in all oilier vocal instnuneni.s. The 
vocal chords have a Ilexibilily which the necessarily rigul tubes 
of an oboe cannot attain. Thanks to a delicate nnH'hanism which 
brings into play several paiis of innseles, iliey can assume 
different positions. They can either be kepi elosed or be more 
or loss complotoly opened, made to vibrate throufthout or in 
part, and modified as to their tension. All this gives language 
the variety of resources by which it prod Is. 

At the same lime, the sound apparatus would he most 
imperfect if it consisted solely of the glottis. It would only 
have been able to express vowels, and these would have, been 
less differentiated than those we normally ])ronounre. 

In fact, the cuiTcnt of air expelled by the. lungs while causing 
the vocal chords to vibrate give.s rise to the, " voice ”, A.s the 
vibrations are capable of lasting as long as the supply of air 
allows,^ and can vary, inorooviT, in amplitude and force, the 
'' voice ” has three characteristic qmdities, namely, duration, 
musical pitch, and intensity. It also varies according lo the 
individual vowel owing to the fact LhtU the, muscular [ilay 
allows the glottis lo rise or fall, and so lo elongate or contract 
the sound-tube, 

But the indispensable complement of the phone.lic apiiaratus 

^ Roudet, “Do la ddpenso d’air dans la parole ct do sea ccim.C'tiiu'ntTS 
ptioTvdtiques ’’ (VII, vol. il (1900), pp. 201-30), 
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is sni)p!ied by llu^ ravilirs into wliirli tin; gbittis opi'iih- tin; 
jiliurynx, the nahdl fossa*, and alxivc all, the Imrcal cavity. 
Tiie walls of these cavities, for Uu> nio.st pari claHtic, act a.H a 
resonator for tin; " voice " and give In eaclt vowel its ];rop(‘r 
timbre. In this re.sonator ar«' lle.xible and ductile org.nis ('apublc 
of modifying its .si/.e and capacity. In the. iirst idace there is 
the vdiun pulati or .s<ifl iijdti,t<*, whi<-h can clo.se the access to the 
nu.Hul fossic, and jn event all u'sonance on that sifle, Ihii it is 
the tongue which, together with the glottis, plaj-s the most 
e.sHcntial role in .sr)und ]>rodne|ion. In ennneiating the vowel 
a, the. tongue is extended and lies almost ilat in the mouth. 
Dut in the east* of other vowads the tongiu* is di.sjdaced in order 
to acd in each case as the );ro];er alferent reS(»nator, Sometimes 
the longue moves huwaid and npwaid, tlms deereasing the 
size of the autt'rior pail of the mouth; sometimes it moves 
haekward and deereases the si/.e of the posterior part. In the 
lir.st oa.se it forms tlie re.sonator for the vowels known a.s 
anterior or palatal, which begin with a and e.outiuue with open 
e, clixsed c., opi'ii i, dosed i. In the .seeojul place it forms ilu; 
vowels known as jiosterior or velar, that is to say, always 
begins with a, open o, elo.sed o, open u, closed uP la ('adi of 
thasc anterior and })oslerior series the i and n are, the most 
closed, and in forming lliem the tongue assume.s the 
highc.st possible position and cimsccpiently that closest to tin; 
palate, a is the most open of all the vowels, h'or each vowel, 
moreover, there are several varieties of timbre corresponding 
to the different resonances and hence to the different 
positions assumed hy the tongue. Parisian I’ri'nch, for 
example, admits of thvi;c varieties of a, easily distinguishable 
by the car. a is closed iu pcitv, open in paltc, and iiilormodiale 
in cciroilc. 

Hut tlie tongue is not tlie only organ to ]ilay a role in the 
formation of the resonance propi'r to each vowel. We must also 
take, into account llw. dill'iTeid iiosilions of tlie, lips in each case. 
There, is a widl-known .scene in the /hu/rgeeas- (kHtHhomm& in 
which wc obtain fairly dear iuformaliou about the niovemc'iits 
of the lips in thi! produefion of vowi-ls, and from a passage in 
Dionysius of Ilalieamassus we learn that the (ire.eks, allhough 
poor phoneticians, already knew a.s mnch ahonl thi.s (pii'stum 


^ AH vowcIh have their unitidenUil value. 
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is ll\e contcmpomics of Molioro. (fle/H 
dmp, xvi). As a matter of fad it js oap' lo m e ^ 
noniicing u ilic lips move forward am nr ^ i.,,riu’VH of llu* 
tliougli in a pout, and that "J. are tUe iw" 

mouth retract and pull Urn Ups baikv.ai . ^ 

extreme positions bclwecu whirli 
tiicpronnndationofo (open and closed) am i ('1 ' 

Language has iitiliz(>d this siimillam'ons i,-,.' ,t-h c». ttv 

in order to create a hybrid series, that of tlu' ^ ‘ 

combining the tongvio position iiv the ^ (ddiutv 

and the lip posiliou in the pt^termr vowels (( , o, ), _ . 

almost exactly the three i-mich sounds, L, , 

closed m [queue), and u getura y 

'“"Sw™ taEu.se uud .u»U«-u U.u 

varieties of vowels arc very great ; lingbsh, or * 1 > 

scarcely a single vowel in common with i'lenc i. 

Phonemes are usually divided into^ hvTbe^(h\ivh- 

Practically speaking, this distinction is jus ^ ^ same 

tion of the syllable (see p. 54)- . a 

phoneme is often capable of acting m tbc sy a ) i. , 

consonant or a vowel. Though there may x- a ‘ ‘ . 

function between those two, there is none in n ac m ‘ 
of the sounds and no definite boundary separates ^ 

nants and vowels form part of a " natural sciics w u'st. 

alone are clearly separated”.^ . 

At one extremity of the scries stand ihc vowels a, ^ > 

as just defined. At the other arc the consunaulal ocavi ^ 
surds t, k. These consonants arc simply noises ^ ; 

formed when the air is momentarily stopped ^ly ' 

This obstacle is generally in the month, and is fonnu s ’ ■ ' 

by the lips, sometimes by the tip or the back of ic oi g . 
In the first case ihc stop is a labial, in the second a “ 

in the third a guttural. But there are ^Aher stops w wise f 
of articulation is in the back of the monlh , tlit-sc a 
laryngeal, pharyngeal, and glottal. _ i 

As the lips always close in the same place, there is on y 
occlusive labial surd. In fact as regards the place of closure, 
and apart from differences in stress, j!) is the same m alllangnagcb. 
» Rousselot, cited by Rmidet, CXllI, p. 78. 
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'On the other hand, tlie tip of the longue mnains mobile, and 
the back of the tongue is able to nirtve along the entire length 
of the, hard and soft palate, hence ilu've is scope for mimenms 
fontiU'is, and we, can understand Innv there may be several 
kinds of dentals and gntlmals ueeording 1() the point of ehtsims 
Most often the tip of the longue is piessed against the upper 
teeth, and ihal. is why the consonant thus produced is called 
a denial as, for (‘xample, the l•■ven(•h/, lUil the lip of the tongue 
may likmvise press against the alveola', as in tlie ('asi' of the 
iCnglish dental in iahc or iirc, and it i'i then an alveolar cojiso- 
nant. Finally, hy curling hackvvanl, the tip of the tongue eau 
touch the. palate! and give ris«' to what some; linguists call the 
cacuminals or ccrelirals. 'I'hese, like the alveolars, are merely 
special kinds of denials, 

'J'hc soimd.s known as gultmals admit of still gre.Ui'r variety. 
Any point of the. haek t>f the. tont'iie lonehint; any point (Ui (he, 
palate will produce a guttural. If (he (KTlnsiou lakes place on 
the hard palate, we get a palatal (tht! h in the I'reueh qui) ; if 
on the soft palate, toward lire velum, we gel a velar k a-'i in 
German Kiih, Velars and palatals, in turn, admil of several 
varieties ; and w'e distinguish, for example, tlie ]n-i'-]rala(als 
and the post.-i)alalals atxording to the distance of the poiiit of 
contact from thc! hard palate. 

Having thus defined the. point of contact, let us examine 
thc mechanism of the occlusion. Air is expelled from thc 
lungs ; it passes through thc glottis, which is open and tense, 
and enters the buccal cavity, where it is ahru[)tly stopped tit 
thc lips, the teeth, or thc palate, in thc manner just descrlln'cl. 
Thc contact then ccastis abruptly, and the tiir ('tm contimni to 
c.scape. Tims, in every ocidusivc consonant, there, tvrt'. thri'C 
distinct .stages ; a closure or imjdu.sion, a n'tontion of longer 
or shorter duration, and a release or explosion .■* I n pronouncing 
a simple consonant, i for oxtunjile, tlie <>xplosion folhtws 
immediately upon the im])losion, and the retention is redvieed 
to a scarcely appreciable fraction of lime. On the other hand, 
the three periods are clearly marked in what we call the double 
consonanl.s, which are merely long ('onsonauts pronounced 
with greater force than the short ones. Apart from the epu'slion 
of stress, a group alia is distinguished from a group ata by the 

* Ro.sapelly, “Valeur rolalivo de I'iinjilnsion ol de I'exttUiKien d!m«i le,» 
consonnoa occlusives," VI, vol, s, pp. 347 -(iS, 
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fact that between the implositm :iiul the explosion of breath' 
there is a retention appiveiahle to the ixir. It is incorn'ct to 
say that atia is composed of two eonsnntuits and ata of only 
one. Exactly the same elements lie between the, two vowels 
in both groups : an implosive element followed by an explosivt- 
element, but while, in ala the implosive is followed iimnediiitelv 
by the explosive, in alia the explosive is previ-nted fnuti follow 
ing immediately by thii retention, whieh prolongs tlu' It'nglh 
of the closure,. 

The difference between the implosive and explosive conso- 
nants is very marked when there, is a change, in the point of 
contact. Let ns imagine that the tip of tin; longue is pressed 
against the teeth at the moment when tlu; air is passing Lhrongld 
but that once the closure; is efteclcd, the hack of the. tongue is 
pressed rather abruptly against the. palate, and that the. relcstsi; 
of the breath takes place in this position. Wc then have an 
imidosive t followed by an explosive k, that is to say, a cluster 
tk, as for example in atka. Conversely, if the contact originally 
took place at the back of the tongue, and the lip of the tongue 
was pressed against the teeth during tho occlusion, we should 
obtain an implosive k followed by an explosive /, as in (he 
cluster akia. 

The above will enable us to appreciate tho difference bclwei'n 
a vowel such as a, and a consonant such as 1. I’hysiologically 
speaking, there is nothing in common ladwecn Ihcsc two 
phonemes except that both are formrid by a current of air 
expelled from the lungs. But between those two extremes in 
the sound scries there is room for many intermediate souiuls. 

Let us imagine that the closure is not absolute in the first 
place, and offers some sort of pas,sage, however narrow, to 
the air. Instead of an occlusive or momentary slop we shall 
obtain a spirant or duralivt;, calk'd also a fricative., betxiuse il 
is characterized by a frictional sound, fnslead of a closi'd 
aperture opening abruptly in order to allow the accuimilatcd 
air to pass through wc have an opening which rt'main.s excec'd- 
ingly narrow and allows the air to hiss through it. Naturally 
the spirants may have till llie points of articulation possissscd 
by the occlusives. At every point of contact where the latter 
are foi'med, we can imagine a corresponding spirant, as soon 
as the lips, or the tip or back of the tongue pc;nnil the escape 
of air. Spirants may be dentolabial spirants (French /), 
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clrnlal (Kmirh .s), alvnil.ir Cl''n;^li‘-h If: itJ ifutrf: ni ihh 
palatiil (Uirrm.in cli in iihj, innlifi p.ilit.'i )h in i «). -a . 

or vrlar ((icnn.iu ih in fo!;( ilu r with a!! (ho *(- 

acliniiti'd by llio lUltVionn \f tha b.o k *tl flu 

buccal cavity variou', spiiatii-. ,uul finativc'. (.in al-n bi* |'i<) 
(luccd laryng''*'^^* l'b-nviit;c.il. and plutt.il Ida* tin* At.doi hr, ; 

Tlicic uiso exists ,1 si'iic-. of phoin im infcnntdiafc b» !«•* n 
till' occlusives and Sipiuuits ; tlic.e ate known as stint uoin 
siveH, or better still, iijft iiitii.rs. '1 hev .ne i liat.n {■ u.o <1 in- a 
closure which is not t'Ufiiely heiuietic.d. I ik>* the o' • hi -ni 
they have an implosion, but this imploMon is follov^ctl bv a 
slight opening motion so that the onhi'tive end-; itt ,« ■ pnant 
The. friciitivt* is an abmlive ofeln- ive. ( ettain ianf;nai‘,i . tttakt 
freipii'nl use of them, iind the\' tan be ti,tn.Mibid a-- /»?. b, 
kcll, Tht' southt'iu (ieitnau di.ilr, (■. have long po.-.t* -mI tie 
last two, and tin* Ar/i c,ni stilt be cle,iilv he.ttd m the to tnani 
spoken in llavati.i and Swil/.oikind. 

The Crietdives and evtai the spiiaut*. an* >.(ill visv tai fiois 
the vowels. However, this disl.uice is not so gie,d . tha) 
between the vtnvels and the occlusivt-,, since the spii.uds, hi* 
vowels, possess length. We can ptolong an /. s. ortA ho pt -l 
so long us the. lungs allow. IhU tlu'o* is u wav of biinrmj 
occlusives, as well as spirants and fricatives, neater to the vow<l , 
this consists in giving them vaitr. 

Wc have so far assumed that during the xitteranee of ,i 
consonant the bands of the glottis remained mot ionless. 1 loin t 
wc have only obtained sttn^ or non sonant consonants, th.d i* 
to say consonants without '* voici* “ (rtfici'/t'ss, slintnihis a*- 
the English and (jermaus respectively term them). Hnt if wi 
allow the v'ocul chords to vibrate as we do in older to " voi> e " 
vowels, we gel the sonciiil consonants (r’o/ect/, sliimnhti/t). 
The diffenmee between .soiumls and .surds is lli.d, when tin 
former tire pronuuueed, oIIkt things being eipial, the vo» ,tl 
chords are in proees.s of vibiation. 1 his diltereme r.tn e.e.sH 
be fell wluiu iirouounc.'-ng in .sureessimi the (leidic.ives /» ami 
h, / and d, k and g, or heller still, the s|iiiants f and r. •* anil 
z, hrenrh ch and j. If the eaus ate .sfoppetl while they an 
jironouncod, tlie resonunee.s that the lal vibialions;,ci up ni 
the cavities of the head in coimexioii with the .sonants udl bi 
inunediatcly heard. Naturally, all the eonsonaiUs that we havt 
mentioned up to the pn'.sent, ocdii.sives, fiicjitives, and spiunu*., 
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admit being voiced, so ihul if we- wore ruleulaling the 
number of consonants possible, wt' should havt' to doubk- the 
preceding list, adding the sonants to the surds. 

We now come to a series of phonemes whirh lie midway 
between consonants and vowels, and which for that reason uk! 
generally termed .semi-vowels. Converstdy, tlii'y might just 
as well be termed semi-consonants, for they are mon' in tlu' 
nature of vowels alfectod hy eonsonanlal faetots than of 
voiced consonants, In the list of vowels on page; 2r, 
?/, i, and il were given as closed vo\V(‘Is, characterized hy the, 
fact that in order to form their specific resonances (he. longue 
is raised (backward or fonvard as tlu; ca.se may be) in such 
fashion as to decrease the space, si'.paraiing it from the. palate. 
As a result, the pronunciation of u, i, or « entails a fricUonal 
noise, which is brought about by the passing of the air between 
the tongue and the palate. 

This rubbing noise is a consonantal element. It is certainly 
less striking in the pronunciation of Ihcsc three vowtds than in 
that of a sonant spirant, yet il becomes noticeable when we 
compare the vowels u, i, or ^i with a. An excellenl way of 
hearing it is to whi.spcr the different vowels sueci'.ssively. In 
whispered language which docs not admit of sonority and 
accordingly excludes the "voice”, everything is redtieed to 
simple noises.’- In such a case a is also the least audible of all 
vowels, while u, i, and ii arc easily hoard owing to the. conso- 
nantal elements they contain. 

Language frequently utilizes this consonantal elemimt hy 
making consonairts of u, i, and ii. I'lic same phonemes remain 
unchanged in each case, but they arc being used in two dilferent 
ways. The consonants corrcsi)onding to i and u are generally 
written y and w, In French they occur in nieilleiir, oui, 
and omte. Consonantal ii, being rare, has no special sign ; iu 
French ii occurs in cuirc, Ini, iiicr, puiftcr. 

The category of serai-vowels also includes the liquids I and 
f, the latter being sometimes described by the more precise 
term rolM. These arc consonants which have a defmile point 
of articulation in the mouth, permit a definite position of Iho 
tongue, and may or may not he accompanied by glottal vibra- 
tions producing sonority. Most frequently they are sonants ; 

1 For -flrhispering, ct. Paul Olivier, VIl, 1800, p, 20 Jt. 
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but Ibcro arc several languages in which I and r may he surds. 
Tiic liciuid I is a lateral It is so called from the fact thal when 
the lij) of the tongue presses against the palate, the lateral edges 
of the tongue are lowered in such a manner as to allow Ihe air 
to pass along its sides. Thus wc sec that it has certain points in 
common with the dentals, and in fact the niovemont executed 
by the, lip of the ttmguc is very nearly llu; same; in Frimcli for 
I and for d. There, are two otluir kinds of I ; one is the lupiid I 
formed l)y the ('levalion of the anh'rior’ part of the tongue 
toward the hard palate ; the other is the velar I which is formed 
when the c(ndrul and po.sU'rior part of tlu! tongue is hollowed 
like a spoon by the side of the, soft palate. Velar I existed in 
Latin, and the Slavonic languages make an extensive ns(! of it. 

Lif[uld r is duc' to a vibration of the (Taslic parts enelos(!d in 
the buccal cavity, ai\d primarily to a vibration of the tongne. 
There is a dental r resulting from the vibration of the lip of the 
tongue., and a guttural r whieli recpiires a vilnation at the 
back of the tongue. These r’s naturally admit of the same 
varieties as the dental and guttural ()cclu.sive.s. Lastly there 
is a uvular r produced by the vibration of the uvula. This 
is the r called a burr, and it is one of the mo.st diflkult sounds 
to reproduce when one does not po.ssess it naturally. The 
dental r is the only one used in modern English, and as all the 
English dentals, its vibration-point i.s at the top of flic alvcohu. 

From the preceding description wc may infer that the two 
liquids have all the qualities of consonants ; and that, in fact, 
in the words raieaii, loquet, crapatid, daqner, iarin, milan, halte, 
article, the liquids play the same pail as the occlusives in the 
words bateau, coquet, taquin, milan, tact, aptitude. But the 
position of the tongne in the pronunciation of I or r forms a 
rc.sonance like that which occurs in vowels. Besides, liquids 
can bo, prolonged, and when sonant, as they arc, can be em- 
ployed as vowels to form a syllable. In the German words 
Acker or L'offd, the last .syllablc.s con.sisl of scarcely anything 
but an r and an I which play the part of vowels. Certain 
languages, like Czech, which normally use r as a vowel, 
transcribe it simply by the sign for consonantal r ; thus krh 
“ neck”, prst “ linger ”, vrdi " summit". 

Be-ing indifferently vowels or consonants, the sounds we have 
just discussed can be used in yet another manner, as the 
second element of a diphthong. By a diphthong we mean the 
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combination of two vowels to form a single syllable. The; two 
vowels do not possess the same vidnc, however, for the diphthong 
is composed of a strong element and a wetik one wliirh is 
generally the second. It is the closed vow('ls i and n wliicli 
best lend themselves to the role of the wcalc or secoml elenient. 
Thns in ey, oy, ay, av, mo, iha, the somul which follows tin- vowel 
is properly speaking neither a vowel nor a consonant ; it is a 
diphthongal element. Several Indo-liuropean languagtcs 
testify to the fact that the sec.ond dijihlhongal I'leiiienl play.s 
a role distinct from that of vowel or consonant. At the .same 
time the same languages allow the litpud.s / and r to si'rve as 
the second member of the dii)hthong. lithnanian has con- 
served to the ]H'es('nt day a spi-cial treatment of er and d, 
exactly parallel to that of cy and cw.'- 
Finally, there is an imporlanl class of phonemes which we 
have not yet menlioiu'd- naaah. In all the jireceding <leserip- 
lions we have assumed that the uvula remained close to the L<vp 
of the roof of the palate, and cunsecpienlly excluded the air 
from the nasal fossec. But the uvula ('au he lowcavd towards 
the base of the tongue, and then the air expelled from the hmgs 
enters the nasal fossie and escape's through the. m)se as wt'll as 
through the lips. In fact, a comideUi closure rarely lakt's place.. 
The production ol the vowels already considered actually 
entails the passage of a very small quantity of air into the nasal 
fossce. But language makes use of a coiuphite aperture to 
produce what wc call nasals. With some exceidions, due to the 
character ol the organs, all the. phonemes previously mentioned, 
consonants as well as vowels, have a nasal varic'ty. When the 
uvula is lowered in pronouncing a sound, without any change 
in the articulation or the position of the tongue, we have a 
nasal phoneme, be it consonant or vowel. ICvory Frenchman 
is well acquainted with nasal vowels through hi.s mother- 
tongue, which possesses an imposing number. The syllaldes 
we write as a?i, on, in, nn, represent nn .sounds, in whicli na.sal 
resonances are added to the natural timbre of each vowel. Tlic 
vowel is nasalized inasmuch as the uvula is lowered during its 
articulation, and a quantity of air coming from the glottis 
passes out by way of the na.sal fosssc. It is well to oli.servc 
that in graphic representations the nasal vowels an, in, and nn 
do not exactly correspond to the vowels a, i, ii, but rather to 
d, 6, and en. 


1 Meillct, XCIV, p. 89. 



. I'lio same mechauLsui produces the nasal consonants. All 
consonants may 1)C nasal and rortain lauf'uagcs are known to 
possess a nasal form of v, I, and r. llul in general we reserve 
the term nasal for sonant ocelnsives with nasal resonances. 
When tlu; uvula remains l()W<'n>d during the occlusion of b, d, 

we get the nasals m, n, Spanish n (written gn in French). 
'J'lu'.si' phonemi's ('an he prolonged, hut ihe air naturally c.scapcs 
only through ihe nose, since the buccal occhision prevents any 
passage.' of air. There' ari', as meiny nasals as tho'c arc sonant 
ocelusive'S. Those whieli correspond to the occlu-sive surds, 
and wliich are theoretically possible, arc in fact somewhat 
rare'ly used. 

We', have' just seen that nasals possessing length and voice, 
entail a resoiieinccs from the nasal fossee. 'lliat is to say, tluiy 
are cajiable of playing llie pari of vowels as well as tlu! liepnels. 
Many keiiguagcs in fact }K)Ssess naseil vowels, and we know 
tlial tlu'y we'ro pre'se'iil in ludo-Furope'em. To-day tluifc can 
lx; V(;ry clisarly lieard in Ihc .second S3d];iblc of Uic German 
words Atcm, and hicten. F'urthorinore, Indo-European used 
the neisals n and m as second members of tlic dijdilhong, and 
treated cn, cm, on, om, for example, like ei, eii, oi, on. Ancient 
Greiclc preserved traces of this use in its accentuation, and 
Lithuanian still furnishes us with examples of the same tiling.^ 

Nasals perceptibly augment the list of sounds emitted by 
the human sound mechanism. But even with these we have 
not yet exliausted its possibilities. The reason why the list of 
possible sounds is almost limitless is that the elements composing 
them are for the most part interchangeable, and contain 
a number of variables. 

A vowel is pronounced on a definite note with a definite 
stress for a definite duration ; and pitch, stress, and quantity 
multiply the varieties of every vowel. And as there can be 
different quantities in the same language, and since pitch and 
stress iiormit of modulations and intonations, these different 
varieties contain within themselves the causes for multiple 
variation. 2 

1 Mi'lllce, XCIV, p. 89. 

“ On Iho ri'laliim.s eU (juiintily, pilch, and stress in the Slavonic and Baltic 
Irini'uage'H, cf. especially the fine work ot F. de Sanssurc, VI, vol. viii, p. 425, 
and XXX, Am., voi. vi, p. 1.57, and Gaulhiot, VI, vol. xi, p. 336 ; cf. also 
l^rtunalov, XXVII, v<il. xxii, p. 153. 
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The part played by quantity in the classic languages may lx; 
realized in connexion with their vcrsilicatioii. The same is true 
of Sanskrit. With regard to mu.sical pitch, we have remarkabh' 
examples, in certain languages of the Far Fast, in which intona- 
tion alone suffices to distinguish the meaning and value of words 
that would otherwise be homophones. lit Chinese, one mono- 
syllable may be pronounced in six dilfert'iU tones, or dillerendv 
intoned to designate six dilfenuiL objects, 'rhen' is .still 
greater variety in Annatnese ; ^ for tlu' syilabl(^ co liftceu 
different pronunciations have been counted, corresponding 
to the most varied meanings.- 

There arc still other variations po.ssihle, oven in the maitner 
of forming the resonance itroper to each vowel. There is the 
hard vowel Jiartl ailack, Ihe/csVrr Ju'nsalz of the (ternians, and 
the soft attach or Iciscr liinsatz. Th(‘ clilh‘renci> lies in the. way 
the glottis is opened when an initial vowel is pronounced. In 
the hard attack the glottis ojxms abruptly, and separates 
the vowel clearly from all that, precedes it ; this method is 
customary with North Germans. It is .so typical that it scu’ves 
to distinguish a German from either a Frenchman or an 
Englishman, both of whom use the soft attack. The Ifnglish 
phonetician Ellis uses an excellent analogy to show the differ- 
ence. The early dawn breaks so gradually and inscaisibly that 
it is impossible to say when night ends and day Ix'gins, This 
is the soft vowel attack. On the. other hand, when the elosc'd 
shutters of a window arc suddenly openeil at midday a hla/.e 
of light completely floods the room in a .single momtsnl. This 
is the hard attack. This abrupt procedure is not even limitial 
to the opening of the glottis. Certain languages, Duni.sh for 
example, also use it to mark clo.smx'. It is direcily after the 
vowels, when the emission of air is compleU:, that this catch 
or " stop ” occurs {Stoss in German, SUd in Danish). The 
two Danish words anden "duck”, and anden " the other'’, 
differ only in the presence or absence of the Shd. ('(Ttaiu 
English dialects, and especially that spoken in Scotland, furnish 
equally good examples of the " glottal stop 

The pronunciation of consonants also admits of very impor- 
tant variations quite apart from the tUfferences in articulation 

1 CadiArc, LVIII, p, 79 ff. 

® Grammonl, VI, vot, xvi, p. 7S. 

“ jespersen, CLXXIII, p. 79. 



ckscribecl above. Two al least are deserving of mention here ; 
those due to imiscular effort, and those dependent upon the 
extent of the glottal opening. 

Not all languages require an cq\ial expenditure of muscular 
force in tlu' production of articulatory nK>vemcnt,s. In certain 
of them the effort is reduced to a negligible degrc(;, speech 
flowing along in a continuous and easy fashiem, with a sustained 
evi'iniess of tone. In others, on the ct)ntrary, there is a muscular 
vi'lu'iuenci' whic.li produces upon tlu' ear an imprt'ssi<in of 
violence, with abrupt stop.s, jerks, and shocks, 

JCven in the same language, certain phonemes demand a 
greater imiscular effort than others. This fact had already 
struck the ancient Greeks who distinguished their consonants 
as strong and weak. Tn general, the diflerencc in stress is 
related to the contrast between sonants and surds. This was 
the case in ancient Greek, and it is the case iji Trench, where 
the consonants/), t, k, are at the same time .surds, and strongly 
enunciated, and the consonants b, d, g, on the contrary, are 
at once sonant and weakly enunciated. Bnt there are some 
languages in which this distinction is unknown, or made in a 
different fashion. Thus one of the differences separating 
French from the German occlu.sivcs is that in German, especially 
South German, the sonant occlusives h, d, g, arc strong, and 
appeal to the French ear as sounds intermediate between 
sonants and surds, sometimes even more closely akin to surds 
than to sonants. Conversely, the surd conclusivcs p, t, k in 
South German are often weak; even as we shall see, when 
they are not aspirated. 

Another cause for variation in the pronunciation of conso- 
nants lies in the size of the glottal opening. There are occlu- 
sives formed by an open glottis, and others formed by a dosed 
glottis. 

Whore the glottis is closed, as in French, and also in Slavonic 
and ancient Greek, the; hands of the glottis, or the vocal chords 
are drawn together d\rring the pronunciation of the occlusives. 
They are thus ready to vibrate for the vowel following, if the 
occlusive is a surd, and to voice the occlusive as soon as the 
implosion has bi'gnn if it is a sonant. On the other hand, when 
the glottis is open, a.s it gcaierall}^ is in the German languages, 

> Mdlk'l, XCV, p. 36, and IV, vol. xvi, p. cliii; Grammont, LXXVIII, 
p, 84. 
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the vocal chords require ii certain Icnqth of time to gt;t inte 
position for vibrating, either to voice the cunstmant at the, 
moment of implosion or to product' the vowel immediately 
after the explosion. Mo.st conimonly then' is a slight th'lay, 
due to lack of cti-f)rdination )»etween the net'lnsi\-(‘ .md the 
setting up of the glottal vibratioiui. 'I’iie prineip.il dilteienee 
between these, (lermau and French .sounds consists in tlie fact 
that the glottal vibrations take longer to start in Ueiman than 
in French, d'hat is one more rea.son why the lu'cnrli, on hearing 
a Gennau piamonnce ha, da, or ga, inierpn't the sounds as fnt, 
ta, ha. In French the consonant is .sonant fioiu tlu' initial 
stages of the im]tlo.sinn ; in German the fust patf ttf the 
consonant is surd, as the .sonauev does not roniim-nce mitil 
an appreciahlo time after the imphisioii (see ]>. ,]H), 

ihonunciation with llu' glottis open entails ujiother eonst'- 
qucncc. Throughout the. entire duration of the oeelnsion the 
air expelled from llus hing.s e<inlinne,s to ar/'iiinnhile in tlu; 
mouth, since, nothing opposes its free lUissagn' at tlie end of the 
trachea; on the othe.r hand, wlu'u tlie glottis is I'losed. llu* 
glottal bairds obstruct the passagi' of the air, or jiatliallv so at 
least. In consequence, the air e.srapes hum tlie mouth will! 
much greater violeneo where the glottis is open, fur where it is 
closed the glottis serves to some. exU'iit as a moderating agi'Ut 
to the air-current. The rnsh of air is generally so violent that 
we hear at the moment ol explo.sion, a noise rhurae! eristic of 
the sudden emission of air, which we improperly Uum " aspira- 
tion ". On the other hand, as wo have, just said, siiu’fi the selling 
up of the glottal vibrations is slightly retarded tor llu' vowel 
that follows, a .shorter or longer pi-riod of Lime ehqxse.s during 
which no vowel or consonant is a,s yet foniiod. 'I'liis pet tod of 
time is naturally taken up by the aspiration, iuul we finally 
get what is ctdled an aspirated eonsonant. Instead of p, i, k, 
we pronounce those letters ph, ih, kh. ('onsonant.s of this 
description could he easily distinguished in the speech of a 
South German if he were, asked to pronounce /c pave dc Paris, 
uns- tasse de ihe, 'un carreau dc ca.ssc. 

In the above description we are far from having cxluuislcd 
aU the possibilities of phonemes, for we have thus far accounh'd 
only for those produced by an ex])iralion of breath, but there 
is also a group of iiaspiralcd phonemes. Theoretically, we might 
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reclassify all the phonemes of the preceding list, imagining 
them to be produced by " inspiration This would double 
our list. The term inspiration or inspirated is, however, in- 
correct, lor in the introduction of the phonemes in question 
there is no introduction of air into the respiratory apparatus, 
'['hose sounds are due simply to a suction movement ; they are 
often called " clicks 

The inspirated phonemes or clicks are somewhat rare. It is 
said that certain African tongues normally use them, but they 
do not figure in the phonetic system of Indo-European 
languages. They are only encountered by accident here and 
there. It has beeia established that in modern Breton the 
development of the -p at the end of the first person plural 
(e.g. kai'omp " we love ”, from karom) is due simply to 
the presence of a click." But this is exceptional in modem 
European languages. 

Nevertheless, clicks arc used as interjections in all languages. 
Thus French has an inspirated t to express doulrt or attract 
attention ; by inspirating an alveolar t we show admiration or 
surprise ; inspirated / sometimes expresses the satisfaction of 
the epicure and at other times a feeling of effort, or pain, cither 
keenly or slightly experienced. The word owi when it means a 
doubtful or complaisant " oui ” (yes) is often inspirated, as in 
non (no) when uttered in a low and careless voice. 

> L. Ilavet, VI, vol. ii, p. 221 ; Saclcux, CXVIII, p. 44. 

® Rousselot, CXV, vol. i, p. 492 ; cf. also Loth, VIII, vol. xvi, p. 201. 



CHAPTER II 

Phonetic Systems and xiir.iu Tkanseokm.viions 

T he number of possible phoiKTueH is iilnsosf in(inii(', No 
musical insLniuMTit can ciiiil sounds as vaiiod as tlatse 
produced by the Iniinan apparatus. Cut laujpiages nlilize 
by no means all tlie linguistic resources. On the contrary, the. 
number of phonemes in each language is limited. 

The number of phonc'iues in a langtiage ciumol, of course, be 
calculated by the, number of signs in its alphabet . I/anguages 
generally have more .sounds than sign.s. 1‘hi.s is llu' cas(j in 
French, Italian, ItnglisU, and Cierman. Yet, in tlu' main, the 
number of xdionemos hardly ever exceeds tlnee wore, and 
may even be considi'rably less. 

Such an estimate need not astonish anyone' ; owing to tlie 
variety of sounds the human apparatus produces, they eannot 
be employed in too great a number in any one tongue without 
embarrassing the speaker, besides, many of the isissihle, 
sounds are mutually cxclii,siv<‘, owing to the conformation 
of the organ.? of siiecch. 

In every language the idumemes an- elosely allied to eacl\ 
other. Tliey constitute a coherent and (losely knit S 5 '.st('m in 
which all the parts correspond. This is the iirst law of i)ho> 
netics, and it is extremely important, for it means that a 
language is not made up of isolati’d i>honemes, hut of a system 
of phonemes. 

Those who arc acquainti'd with foreign huiguages are well 
aware that each languagi! has a phonclic iH'Culiur to 

itself. In passing from one lauguagt' to anollicr, tliey do not 
carefully consider each word an<l adjust their organs to the 
correct position for imodiieing the. i>lumoine.s coiupo.sing that 
word. In tliat way tliey would never succ'ml in sxH'tddng 
fluently. It suffices, in changing from one language to aiiotiier, 
to adjust the organs, once for all, in a getUTul way. If the 
foreign language they are speaking is a familiar one, ttieri' is an 
unconscious adjustment of the vocal organs by which all the 
phonemes conform to the new tongue, The, polyglot is like a 
harmonium-player, who by changing his keyboard gives a 
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particular value to each sound he produces, This adjustment 
can readily be seen in the fatigue experienced after speaking 
an iinfamiliar language for any length of time. The organs 
have been forced into new positions, requiring equally new 
muscular efforts. The exercise thus imposed upon them, if 
prolonged, causes fatigue very quickly. Those who wish to 
imitate a foreign pronunciation when speaking their own 
tongue know, moreover, that the only thing needed to produce 
the desired effect is what we might call a phonetic transposition. 
When this transposition is achieved, the same page of French 
can give the impression that it is being read by an Englishman 
or a Gennan. 

The existence of a phonetic system is the result of a law of 
equilibrium. It establishes a kind of balance among all the 
organs which co-operate in a phonation by virtue of which to 
each position assumed by any particular organ there is a 
corresponding position for others. But the accord is not even 
limited to the position of the organs; it extends likewise to 
the muscular effort. Certain phonemes, for example, arc 
pronounced with more breath than others, or with a greater 
articulatory effort, Be.sides, differences in quantity are usually 
bound up with differences of timbre. 

In French, a and o generally differ in timbre according to 
whether these vowels are short or long. This can be seen, for 
example, in the pronunciation of pdU and patie, of edie and 
coite, saute and soUe, etc. An analogous difference exists in 
German, between short c and long e, short o and long o ; in 
Stehen, and Reh as opposed to Stelle and reiten, or in Sohn and 
Boden as contrasted with kommen, Gott, etc. It is the same 
with many other languages. 

The phonetic system is far from stable throughout the 
development of any given language. This is intelligible when 
we stop to reflect upon the manner in which it is transmitted, 
and upon the conditions which maintain its equilibrium. 

The system becomes fixed at an early age, and, apart from 
accidents which may affect the vocal organs, it tends to remain 
intact throughout life. But the apprenticeship is not completed 
at a single stroke. During the early years, which are of capital 
importance in the development of language, the child con- 
tinually stores up from day to day words which he tries to 
reproduce just as he hears them. These are not individual 
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sounds which he has learned lo pronounce, but wouls or groups 
of words, Hence his organs must accoimnodate themselves to 
producing sound coinbinalions whicdi are .sonu'tinu's I'xeeed- 
ingly coinplioatod. The rliikl i.s raivly succe.ssful at the fn.sl 
attempt. He has to make the etloit sevei.U limes, eoirecting 
his pronunciation by leferenee to th.it of the p('ople who spisik 
to him, until he feels that he is aide lo reproiluee exactly what 
he hears. The forms adopted permanently at the end of his 
apprenticeship constitute his phonetic, system, which he, 
e.stablishes by sneces.sive tii.ds bv eliminating ineoireet 
sounds and l)y making his voe.d ehonls tlexiiile enough for 
2’)crfect execution.* The jnoduelion of these movemenis 
finally becomes aulomalic, The vocal oigan;; liavi' a, memoiy 
comparable to that of the tmgeis, which move 

mechanically over tlw' keys as the eye follow.s the not, d ion 
on the printed paper. 

The transmission of ^iroiumeiation from one gmieiaiion to 
another is discontinuous, in the smise that llu‘ child is fm-cetl 
to learn evcrytliing ov('r again. During aiipreiitieeship, 
doubtless, hereditary dispositions play some pail, Imt it is 
not difficult to i-e.ali'/.o how many aceidenls nia,v alhs-t the 
integrity of pronunciation with each new generation, li rarelv 
happens, indeed, that when its apprenliceshiii is ended 
the child’s iihonntic system is exaelly like that of it.s 
parents. Some phoneticians even claim that this never 
happens. 

In this interplay of complex movement* which conslilute.s 
the phonetic system, the organ may either exaggerate or 
inhibit its action to a very slight extent. A musele, may be 
somewhat weak or slow in exi'culing a movement or it may, on 
the contrary, be unusually vigorous and raiiid. As a result there 
is a discrepancy between the idumotic systems of successive 
generations. This lack of agreement may be a very minor affair, 
and may not even lie appreciidilo to the. ear ; ne-vertheless, it is 
serious in its consequences, for it means nothing h'ss than a 
a break in the contiunily of the {ihonetio sy.stem. Homelime.s, 
however, the discrepancy is clearly marki-tl, The rhikl 
articulates differently from its parents, and subslitules a 
different series of sounds for that which they po.s.su.ss. 'Fluis a 

, worlw cited at tlio beginning of llio dianler un'ceding and ai.w 

A. Meillot, IX, i, p. 311, and ii, p. 8(«K 
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child who acquired the habit of pressing the tip of his tongue 
against the top of his alveolai instead of placing it against the 
teeth, instead of pronouncing the French dentals would 
pronounce the English t and d. 

This kind of phonetic change presents several very important 
features. In the first place it is unconscious. The child whose 
tongue goes either too far or not far enough is not aware of the 
excess or inadequacy of his efforts. He thinks he is articulating 
like his parents when he is i-cally articulating differently. It is 
the unconscious nature of the change which explains its 
permanence. The child would endeavour to correct himself 
if he were conscious of his mistake. 

Furthermore, the change is absolute. That is to say, that 
tlie change is complete and irremediable. It is not to be 
regarded as a spontaneous creation adding a new element to 
the system, but as the transformation of an existing clement. 
This transformation presupposes that the child is incapable 
of exactly reproducing a phoneme he has heard. It is rather 
striking that the phoneme abandoned for another is, of all the 
phonemes, usually that one winch is foreign to the system : the 
one that is most difficult to articulate. No one has more 
difficulty in pronouncing a liquid I than the French of the 
present day, who have just lost it. 

Lastly, the change is regtdar, that is to say, its direction 
has been determined by previous changes. This feature is 
explained by the nature of the elements which build up the 
equilibrium of the'^ystem. In all phonetic systems there are 
dominating elements which regulate the others. In describing 
the system of any mode of speech, we can always account for 
all the peculiarities of that speech by reference to certain 
general principles of tongue-position, breathing-force, or 
muscular effort. Doubtless these general principles hold good 
only for a given time, since the system changes more or less 
from age to age ; but at that particular moment they constitute 
the framewoi’k and skeleton of the language. From the point 
of view of the gradual evolution of the language, these general 
principles indicate its natural tendencies. And, indeed, it 
has been proved, by comparing two different historical periods 
of a language, that the changes exhibited by the latter existed 
in germ in the earlier period. 
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The classic example oC rogukrlly in phonetic changes 
is the Germanic “ souml-shifting ”, called in German, 
Lautverschielnm^} This phcnoineium is found in other languages 
besides the Germanic: in Anuenian, for example, and Ossetic. 
The initial cause of the de.velopmeni lies ludween prommeiatiou 
with the glottis closed, and a projiiinie.ition willi the glottis 
open (sec p. 31). 

When a certain race is accustomed, like- the (iernraus, (0 
speaking with the glottis open, the sonant and svud ueelusive.s 
are suljjecLed to a series of alleralions, dm* l(v a delay in the 
starting of the glottal vibrations (see p. On the one hand, 
in a group such as da or ha, as tlie vocal chords do not begin 
vibrating immediately upon the implosion, a more or le.ss 
large part of the consonant Ix'cumes surd ; and there is linally 
a tendency to change the entire sonant info a snrd. On the 
other hand, in a gronp such as ta or (ni, between the explosion 
of the occlusive and the production of tlui a which follows, there 
is a more or less short interval. Ibit the. explosion allows the 
air free passage. Ifencc there is a natural tendi'ucy to elumge 
the occlusive into an aspiral(', or even into a frie.ativt*, ixirticu- 
larly if the explosion is violent and if tin* organs, (h'spile the 
abrupt rush of air that is seeking to escape, do not immediately 
return to a position of rest. We then get tlu; pronunciulion 
tha, pha, or even tsa or pfa. If the ru.sh of air rendt'ns the 
occlusion incomplete, the natural tend(*ncy for aspirat<‘S and 
fricatives is towards the. spirant {pa,Ja)} 

The two processes wo have, just explained jday a eonsiderable 
role in the history of the Germanic languages. 1 1 is tlu'Si; vvhi(rli 
account for the fact that the Indo-lCnnijjeau sonant occlusives 
always correspond to the common Germanic surds (Gotliic 
skapjan " to shape", ifan "to oat", Old High German mdkan 
" to milk", as compared witli the Latin acaha, edo. muliico) ; 
and the surd occlusives always ctitrespond to spirants (Goth, 
hlifan "to fly ", pahan "to be (juieL", as compared with the 
Greek icXino) Latin iaceo). The.sc are the only two shifts 


‘ The intorprotalion. o£ this phptitimi*non given hen* is UihI- generally 
approved by Ifrcncb linguinbi (Moillet, XCV, p. 27 ; Cnulliief, VI. vol. xi, 
p, 192; Vflndrycfl, XCIX» p» 130), It h mi admiUfd by ('vi'TVdnt' ; <'f, 
now Wmidt, CCXXin, i, 2. p. 40.S ; TI. Meyer. XXXV, «.l. xlv, p. 107 if. ; 
K’fh CLXVII.p. 615 ; S. Peist, XXVI, vol. xsxvi, p. :i()7,anit xxxvii, 112, 

» The sign p indicalcs the dental and spirant hc.ard in th« lOiglkii Ihic/t 
or thmh. 
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characteristic of Germanic.^ But the spirant developing from 
the surd occlusive is not always surd ; there are cases where it 
appears as a sonant. The Danish linguist Verner accounted 
for this by showing ^ that it became a sonant only in words 
where the following syllabic bore no accent in Indo-European. 

In fact a certain number of different tendencies cut across 
the interplay of the sound-shifts. For example, in several 
other languages, the spirant surds become sonants in inter- 
vocalic po.sitions ( Verner 's discovery serves only as a corrective 
test to this general one) . There is another tendency, according 
to which the sonant spirants, by a sort of rebound upon the 
speaker, react against the weakening they have undergone 
and become sonant occlusives. The second case has taken 
place in German. Thus the corresponding German words for 
the English thin, ihimih, and thorn arc dimn, Dauman, and Dorn, 
which were initially spirant before they became occlusive. 
This evolution is most clearly seen in the case of the dentals. 
It even extends sporadically outside the German field (English 
gold, wild as compared with the Gothic gulp, leiilpeis). Several 
other spirants show the same evolution in this respect “ ; thus 
in several dialects initial w becojnes b {has for was, or beil for 
weil), or y becomes g after r {Forge “ pilot ”, Scherge ” sergeant ”, 
both developments from the primitive verjo, seer jo). 

Those examples show that all the changes which Germanic 
consonants have undergone cannot be ascribed to a single law. 
It is remarkable, however, that throughout all the changes 
resulting from special conditions, the general tendency which 
manifested itself in prehistoric shifts continued to make 
itself felt throughout the history of Germanic languages ; thus 
about the sixth century of our era, after Old High German 
had achieved its second sound-shifting, modern German, at 
least in the southern districts, had begun to prepare a third ; 
in another section of the field, the Danish language, a new 
shift is actually now in the process of development.'^ 

A phenomenon lilce sound-.shifting, which is a good 

1 The Germans, followed by the linguists of other countries, generally call 
the laws of the Goimanic .sounrl-.shifling Grmm's Laws, although they 
were di.scovercd before Jacob Grimm by the Dane Kask ; cf. Pedersen, 
CCXXX p. 52 ff. 

® In a celebrated article, XXXVII, vol. xxiii, p. 97. 

® Behagel, CXLIV, pp. 201, 204. 

* Braune, XXVI, vol, xxxvi, p. 564. 
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example ol regularity and contiuuiLy, demoiisiratcs at ilio 
same time that plionotic change can often extend to a very 
large part of the poptdation. In order to appreciate the nature 
of a change, it is not suKieienl merely to conipan' tiui child's 
pioimncialiou with Ih.U of its parents, that is to say, ineiely 
to con.sider an isolated individual in each g('m'ratiou. 'Flu' only 
change which counts for anything in llu' eyes of a linguist is 
that which occuns in the speivli of a wliole. group of individuals. 

Tiu’ greatest phonetic clianges take place during tin; p.is,sage 
from one g('ueratiou to another. We, have still to determine 
what H'laflon individual changes and general changes lii*ar to 
all the children of one generation. It may hajipeit lliat a 
child, because of a congenitally defective eoustiUdiou, is 
incapable of pronouncing certain sounds, and has, in other 
words, a defective pronunciation. These! individual defects 
are generally interesting only to the physician, All tlu! .same, 
they may be of service, to the linguist in indicating the phonetic 
tendencies of a language. Sometimes, indeed, they only consist 
in the exaggeration of a natural tendency. They are then 
syinplomalic, in the scinso that they betray the weak points 
in a phonetic .system. Tluiy show at what place resistance i.s 
weakc'sl, and in what direction new jrlmnetic t endencies threaten 
to I(!ad the language. This work, how'cver, rc'tiuires grc'at 
circumspection on the lingui.sL's part, and in genend it is best 
to leave it outsich; the field of onr investigation ; more than one 
individual must be siiuUed in order to recognize a tendency. 

For a long time it wa.s Ix'lii'ved that all ]>houelic changes 
started from an individual and wc're. only individual changes 
generalized. This conception is ine.orreet. No individual 
could have the power of imposing upon his fellows a jn'o- 
nnneialion against which their instinct would rebel. There is 
no force capable, of gem'ralizing a jdionelie change. In order 
that a plumiilic change may liecomc general for a soi’ial group, 
all the members of the group must poH,sess a naUiral tendency 
to adopt it spontaneously.’' To attrilmte this to inhlalion is 
here beside the point. An aberranl ]irommeialion brings its 
author no disciples, and generally only lends to make him 
ridiculous. 

Wo might here protasl that fa.shion is the delennining cau.si*, 
and this cannot be denied in certain cases. We know that in 
1 Maillot, IX, 1, p. 311 ; H, p. 860 ; and II, vol. IX, 59.1. 
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.imitation of the Beauharnais family, who followed the creole 
custom, and did not pronounce the r, aristocratic society of the 
Dircctoirc Period affected the elimination of this consonant. 
This was the fashion of the incoyables, which did not last long, 
and left no traces except in the legends of prints and in 
almanacs, Antiquity has known similar freaks of fashion. 
Alcibiades was in the habit of pronouncing r as i (Aristophanes, 
Wasps, 44-6), and his son thought it proper to imitate him 
(Archippos, mentioned by Plutarch, Life of Alcibiades, 41). 
Catullus makes fun of a Roman of his day called Arrius, who 
in imitation of the Greek aspirated the Latin c, pronouncing 
commoda, for example, as chonmioda. 

Those are exceptional cases which, properly understood, 
only confirm the rule. Indeed, it will be observed that these 
phonetic changes have not come to an end. The Latin peoples 
continue to pronounce their c as an occlusive, and the history 
of c in the Romance tongues does not appear to have been 
interfered with by the fashion which Arrius represents. The 
particular pronunciation of this snob has remained foreign to 
the phonetic system of the Latins. True, it may have per- 
sisted for a longer or shorter time in some isolated words. This 
would no longer be a matter of phonetics, but only of vocabulary . 
Moreover, the question arises whether this mania ridiculed 
by Catullus was not at bottom a mere matter of vocabu- 
lary. It is hardly likely that Arrius changed every c in his 
language to ch, that is to say, systematically substituted one 
articulation for another. All he did was apparently to intro- 
duce ch in place of c in certain words to make them seem like 
the Greek. 

The case of the incroyaUes is quite different, for they intro- 
duced into normal French, the French of Paris, a iDOCuliarity 
of pronunciation belonging to another French dialect, that of 
the creoles of Martinique. The elimination of r in French, 
however, seems to conform to a general tendency of the lan- 
guage, at least in so far as the guttural r characteristic of 
Parisian French is concerned. In certain positions, at the end 
of a word, after a consonatrt, and even in an intervocalic 
position, this r is scarcely recognizable to-day. But for the 
influence of scholarship and traditional literature, perhaps it 
would already have disappeared. The English alveolar r, 
articulated in quite a different place, is likewise gradually 
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disappearing, and many English people, perhaps wilhont being- 
aware of the fact, prononnee it no longcjr, 


It is cusLoniary, in comparative philology, to express phonetic 
changes in the form of Sneh is Ihe .so-called “ (Iriinm’s 

law” of the Germanic .sound -riiifis. We may aheady 
estimate the value, which should be attached to the word 
'' law ”, from the foregoing'. An utterance which has hoconie 
famous in philology proclainu'd that ” plmncdic; laws work 
blindly and with a blind n('C(‘ssity ”, die- Latitgrsctzc wii’kcn 
blind, mil blinder Nolwcndii'Milr 'I'his uU('ranc(', which 
provoked violent pohsuics in its day, iiow inclinc.s us ratlnw to 
smile. 'J'hc very h'ast we can say of it is that it is soau'what 
lUsh, as it gives to phonetic law.s an idtogether unwarranted 
authority. I’honetic law is not a conslant ju-inciple, and it i.s 
not, in the .scientific .sensi' of the lerm, a ''noce.ssily”, Ilis the 
abuse of the term ” law ” tbai has here led to error. 

Laws are made to control llu' actions of men, and, conse- 
quently, arc oriented towards the future' ; thus penal law 
regulates the fate of th(i guilty, and civil law dictates the 
behaviour of citizens. It is unforUmale that ilu', word law 
has been stretched to embrace natural principle's, which have 
been established by experience, as in pliysie.s or chemistry. 
Such an extension has been favoured ehietly by the fact that 
in these sciences experiment .shows a consfiini relation bc'tween 
phenomena, .so that law, which is a .simple statement of relaliou- 
shijas, gives us the impr('.s.sion of preceding the experinu'nts, 
when in fact it only follows them. It is an abuse of language, 
however, to attribute an imperative, eharacler to ” law” used 
in this sense, 

Phonetic laws can in no way Ix' assimilated to Ihost'. of 
physics and chemistry. The link uniting two aueet'ssiv(' slates 
of a language is a circumstantial and not a natural one. We 
cannot anticipate a xmori how a paiticular Sf)Und will devi'lop, 
because into the evolution of sounds, tln'i’c always enters a 


^ Cf. iho biblioRrAphy in van CUnnc'bt'n, LXXVII, p. 402, and I'snccially : 
MciHet, "Las lots plKm^liqucs," IX, vnl, i, ti. .'Ul ; Cnhl es 

tmit^esehel ; B. BclbrUac, " l>.w W(>m'ii <lfr I.!uU|.'( scl*n " (XXIV, i. 277- 
308 (1902)) : J. Vcadryi"!, “ Kflli'xions Mir Ics Ims pb(iinHiqui,'ti " (XCIX, 
115-130 (i902)), ant] Bawlmiin tin (Vnulnnay, CXL!!. 

“ Tbis was said by ilio CSoiman linRiiisl, Ilcrmatin (1890). Tlio 

existence of phonetic laws was (iiM tifnitin.stnUt'd as a princtiilii Ixitwcpn, 
1870 and 1880. Cl. Scluichardl, CCIV. 
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Varying number ol unknown factors. Nevertheless, as a formula 
expressing changes that have taken place in the past, phonetic 
law is absolute. This character results from the general 
coherence of the phonetic system and the regularity of lire 
changes (see p. 37) that take place. As these affect articula- 
tion as a whole, rather than isolated words, all words involving 
the same articulation become altered in the same way. Therein 
lies the only principle of phonetic law. Such laws are simply 
formulae which sum up processes and rules governing corre- 
spondences. 

These phonetic laws, then, enable ns to include in certain 
formulae the history of the sounds which occur in any language, 
and provide us with a key to the changes they have undergone. 
If we know a word in a given language whose form can be 
accounted for by a phonetic law, we also know the forms of all 
other words in that language coming within the range of that 
law. Given two dialects sprung from one language and following 
a definite law, a knowledge of that law will reveal the phonetic 
principles involved in each of the dialects. If I know that 
German has substituted an initial z for the original t preserved 
m English, I at once understand why I find the form Zahre in 
one as opposed to tear in the other ; hut I understand also the 
opposition of zchn to ten, zwinften to twinge, Zunge to tongue, etc. 
One of these words enables us to predict the other, It happens 
occasionally that philologists have reconstructed a priori 
the form of some non-existent word, and have been subse- 
quently justified by the discovery of a new text containing 
that word. Phonetic laws are the basis of all etymological 
research. Any etymologist who ignored them would labour 
in vain. 

It is easy to demonstrate, likewise, how these laws aid in the 
study of foreign languages. In learning a new language it is 
of great assistance to know the rules governing soimd-corrc- 
sponclcnce between this language and those wo already know. 
Thu.s, if I know that Spanish changes the initial Latin / to h, 
1 know that " fairc ” is hacer, “ farine ” harina, " foin '' hem, 
'' fer " hierro, " fils " hijo, “ fcuillc ” hoja, " fum6e ” Jmmo, etc. 
There is a kind of flair which guides the memory in such cases, 
and which at need will substitute the i^ropcr form with some 
guarantee of correctness. Possibilities of error none the less 
exist. Mistakes may even arise from an inopportune or 
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exaggeraicd application of phonetic laws (such as in hyper- 
dialectism or hyper-whanism, discussed on p. 49). Tn the 
foregoing case it would lead to error, for insiauce, to al tempt 
an a priori reconstruction of the Spanish woul for lire along the 
lines of the correspondence between tlu' latin /fans, the Italian 
fuoco, and the h'rench pen. The true foim is //o-ge, and not 
}mcgo, because initial /, in Spanisli, does not change, into h 
before u where there is a hiatus. The Uasc.ou dialiads go even 
further in this respect than Spanish ; they have huck ftu' " h'u ” 
and change, initial / into h in every i)()sition.^ 

The linguist’s first consideration, tlu'ndore, must be to defiiK' 
exactly the conditions in which phonetic huv apjdies, and it.s 
extension in space and time. 

Tn fact, phonetic, changes arc limited in Lime. Once the 
change has affected all those words on winch its action is 
possible, the law expres.sing Ihul change becomes null and void. 
The language may recreate new coml)inations altogether 
similar to those previously affected by the change, hut these 
combinations will now remain without modification. They are 
said to be no longer sidrjcct to the law. Thus all languages 
have doublets representing words from idt'utical sourc.i's 
introduced into the language at different periods, The oldest 
forms can be recognized because thay have undergone gn'ater 
modification due to the influence of phonetic changes which 
operated no longer at the time when tlu; more recent forms were 
introduced. In French there are the words avoinS and avocat, 
loyal and Idgal, respectively dcriveil from the same; I.atin 
prototypes. When these second forms came into the Frt'nch 
language by a different route, however, from the first, the 
phonetic changes which had hronghl about altcraLions in the 
earlier fonns had long since ceased to he operative. 

It happens likewise that the fornmla; of corresjiotuh'ncc 
established between certain languages arc some time's contra- 
dicted by forms that have been borrowed from anoUicr 
language. German has ss for the single or double medial t in 
English, so that they have besser instead of bctlcr, toassee 
instead of waier. But the two languages have the same word 
in butter, and the German Messe is in Engli.sh mass (as in 
Christmas, Lammas), both of which contradict the preceding 
law in different ways. The reason is that huttar aitd mass 
{Messe) are both borrowed from Latin. 

1 Cf. Meillet, LingtrisUque Msioriqw ei Unguisiique gdiiircile, XtH (1908), p. 5. 
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Btil even if we try to keep before us the conditions which 
determine the range and extension of phonetic laws and account 
for apparent exceptions as natui’al facts, we do not always 
succeed in avoiding all difficulties. Some of these are inherent 
in the method itself. Phonetic laws, in the first place, throw 
a limited amount of light iipon the nature of the changes whose 
results tiicy record ; and, in the second, they are but the 
average of divers complicated processes. 

The phonetic changes due to substitution must be dis- 
tinguished from those produced by evolution. It is evolution, 
for instance, when one sound is spontaneously transformed into 
another by means of some normal innovation. In the French 
of the lle-dc-France, for example, the long closed e of the Latin 
has successively become we, then wa (written oi to-day, accord- 
ing to an old spelling which had already ceased to be the correct 
rendering of the pronunciation in the thirteenth century) . In 
this part of Fi'ance we pronounce as Iwa, nva, pioar, hoar what 
we write as loi, roi, poire, loir. This is the normal pronunciation 
in Parisian French. When we hear this pronunciation affected 
by people living far from the capital it is generally borrowed 
from Parisian speech, and is not due to any natural innovation 
in their own. The proof of this is often furnished by the 
local pronunciations themselves, which here and there preserve 
the pronunciation natural to them either under an older form 
or in certain special words. Thus in one provincial dialect we 
may hear un ley, for un loir, side by side with une poire. It is 
the pronunciation of poire that is modified by imitation, that 
is to say, it is borrowed.^ 

The importance of borrowed elements in phonetic changes 
manifests itself in the make-up of all literary languages (see 
p. 271) . Thus, when North German substitutes ai and au for the 
single sounds i and u it is due to borrowing ; the change is not 
spontaneous. Similarly, when a Saxon, adopting the standard 
pronunciation of German, says mussen tind schon, instead of 
missen and schen, it is a change by substitution and not by 
evohrtion.® 

The statement of the phonetic law, however, does not reveal 
the nature of the change. Additional testimony and special 

On ilio character o£ such borrowed pronunciations in patois, see 
Grnmmont, VI, vol. x, p, 2,93, and Tcrradier, CXXIV, Introduction. 

“ Poiiot, n, voi. ix, p. 603 ; cf. Biomcr, CXLVII, p. 11, and, for English, 
Storm, CCIX, p. 820. 
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inquiry arc necessary for recognition of the geographicaV 
limits of normal and sponlaiu'ous changes, beyond which 
they are the results of substitution by imitation. It is probable 
that, in tlic history of the classic languagc.s, when a phonetic 
law is formulated, including within its range tlm whole of an 
extensive area, facta of a <lissiniilar order arc frequently attri- 
buted to the working of tlii.s law, owing to an imcon.sciou.s 
confusion between substitution .ind evolution. 

Many otlier causes of modiliealion remain outside iihoiietic 
laws. When we say that the aspiratt' h or the spirant 
(digamma) have disappeared from (ireek, wc! sum up in one 
single statement an ('xtremely comphix cvolutifui in which 
phonetics i.s not the only fad or. We .siutnkl con.sviU M. Meillct's 
Apergu} and sc'c the vicissitudes of prommeiatiou these, two 
phonemes have undergone, and how political or si)cial circum- 
stances have conlribiitcd toward maintaining or restoring this 
pronunciation in certain dialects while eliminating it in others, 
In fact, although initial Ji has loft no trace in the modern 
dialects of Greece, the history of iLs disappearance covers a 
considerable period of time ; it had ceased to be pronounced 
quite early in the Ionian dialect of Asia and the Aeolian of 
Lesbos, but wc still find dcfmile traces of its existence in the 
Christimi epoch. A still greater lime was required for the 
disappearance of digamma. Ionian and Attic lost it before 
the historic period, hut in T/aconia it was still prononucod at 
the time of the compilation of the lexicon in which Ilesychius 
collaborated, ;md perhaps it has never comph'tc'ly died out in 
this region, for the present Tsaconian still seems to use it in 
saying mnne ” lamb " (Greek FapvLov). It is true, none, the 
less, that the general tendency of Greclc and of all the Gre£‘k 
dialects was to climinat(i h as well as ; so that the. linguist 
is justified in saying that this elimination, oven if Tsaconian 
to-day form.s the exception, is one of the phonetic laws £)f 
the Greek language. The formula thus arrived at exju'i'sses a 
linguistic tendency, and sums up a phonetic evolution whidi 
really comprises a number of factors differing according to 
time and place. 

An examination of most of the groat phonetic changes which 
characterize language would bring us to the same conclusion. 

The phonetic laws formulated by linguists express only 
J xcni,pp. 24, 27, 167. 
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approximations in regard to both space and time. It is not all 
at once that a phonetic change takes place throughout any 
extensive area such as that where French, German, Greek or 
Latin are spoken. And yet we may say that French has 
changed the long closed e of the Latin into oi, or that the ss, 
in German words, has taken the place of the single or double t 
in English. In fact, if we were to take examples one by one 
from the dictionary, after eliminating, of course, all the excep- 
tions due to borrowing, not a single one would remain to 
contradict the rule. For the historian of language who only 
examines results and whose survey embraces the general 
development of a language, the law is almost absolute. But 
he who observes the spoken tongue, and who travels over a 
sufficiently large area at a time when a phonetic transformation 
is taking place, sees the changes in an altogether different 
light. When he tries to fix the date of a phonetic evolution 
within a given space and time, he inevitably ends by limiting 
his attention to a single individual and comparing him with 
his ancestors and direct descendants. 

By assembling the data furnished by the dialects of a single 
language at various periods in its history we obtain a regular 
curve for the evolution of each phoneme (p. 37). And, geo- 
graphically speaking, likewise, we often observe, in a given 
area, a gradual phonetic modification, thanks to the fact that 
in proceeding from one village to another we pass through the 
intermediate stages of its evolution. 

Modern Breton has a tendency to substitute/ for the complex 
phoneme written c’hw. This phoneme comprises a spirant 
guttural surd followed by the semi-vowel xd pronounced as in 
English. In the Northern Breton districts of Leonard this 
phoneme can still be heard quite clearly; c’hwk’h "six”, 
c'hwero " bitter ” ; in the south-west between Douarnenez and 
the Pointc du Raz, the same words are pronounced f^c’h, pro, 
with the French spirant / of f^ve or faire.^ 

Theoretically one can easily make out the different stages of 
development. The c'h must first have become a single aspirate, 
the rough breathing of the Greeks or the German h. We are 
familiar with this shift in other languages, and especially in 
German itself. At the same time the iv tended to become a mere 
dentolabial spii'ant, and ended as a simple v. This change is 
1 J. Loth, Vin, vol. xviii, p. 238, and Vendryos, I, vol. xvi, p. 300. 
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equally well attested, and indeed it might ho desnihed as 
classical, since it has occurred in many languages, l)('ginning 
with Vulgar l.alin and Geunan. ConseciTienlly, the old chister 
elm became hv. Ami this cluster //?) in its tmn has undergone 
a change which might he aniicqiatecl. The breath cd the h has 
interlored with the glottal vibrations and eneroaehed upon the 
V, changing it into a surd /. Thus in Old hish, the (duster ho 
(from m, and not elm as in Breton) always giv('S /. I'he ('Volu- 
tion ol dm into / Urns supposes several intennediah! forms, all 
legitimate, rc'sponding to facts already stated elsewhere. 

When w(' leavi' the la'-onurd distiict, and go toward Donar- 
nenez by way of Chatoaulin and Loeronan, we find spaced out 
over tlu'- Breton-speaking area gc'.ographical arc'us correspond- 
ing to those linguistic stages which we have theoretically 
reconstructed. After a fashion, we can actually reproduce on 
the spot the history of the transformations that have taken 
place ; we pass from elm to Im, then to hv, and so to / ; the 
geographical regions of these phonemes succeed each other by 
gradual stages. In general it is correct to say that the passage 
from dm to /is due to phonetic tendencies in modern Bn; Lon ; 
but in actual fact this change is completely rc'aliK('d only in one 
section of the territory, and presupposes a succession of c,ompU'X 
processes of which the phonetic law gives no indication. 

Exceptions to phonetic changes are inevitable. We have 
seen a few examples due to words having been introduced into 
a language when the '' laws " that should have mo(liIi('d them 
were no longer operative. It is merely a matter of borrowing 
and of the date of such borrowing. In the history of all 
languages a large number ol exceptions occur u.s a result of 
borrowing, that is to say, of external inlluoncc's. 

Many others arc clue to the internal inhuenees which are 
summed up in what we call analogy. Analogy is the power 
of other words in a language to exempt any special word from 
the operation of phonetic laws, or to compensate it for change's 
those laws may produce. For example, it is a phonetic, law in 
normM French for Latin c to become ch before an original (t. 
We say chien, chhire, cheval, chaniix, for canon, capram, 
'Mallum, cantor. The word chasse has come directly from Die 
Latin capsa, A borrowing from a southern dialect has given 
'Misse, as a doublet for this word, introduced into French at a 
Lime when the law in question no longer operated. This is 
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©ne of those changes through external influences above indi- 
cated. However, when we consider the Latin vincat, sub- 
junctive of the verb vinco, we expect to find a French foim 
vainche. The actual form is vainqtie, because in this subjunc- 
tive we have re-established the occlusive by analogy with forms 
like the past participle vaincu, in which it is regularly preserved 
before u. 

Analogy is perpetually correcting or impeding the action of 
phonetic laws. The regular development of phonemes is 
often obstructed by its action; and, indeed, an eminent 
etymologist, who loved to see order and clearness everywhere, 
declared that he sometimes " felt considerable annoyance 
at the ravages made by analogy As a matter of fact, 
there is hardly a phonetic process which is not more or less 
affected and distinbcd by it. Often it is the meanings of the 
other words which exercise an influence, and cause those 
popular etymological accidents that are one of the “ bugbears ” 
of the phoneticians. We shall return to this subject on p. i8o. 

Plere we must dwell also upon the phenomena of hyper- 
urbanism and hyper-dialectism.^ Hyjoer-urbanism consists in 
those excesses brought about by consideration for correct 
speech and those who pride themselves on their elegant use 
of language, An Italian peasant wishing to speak the Latin of 
Rome, and knowing that the diphthong ati in the language of 
the capital often corresponds to the long o in his own dialect, 
said plaustrum for plostrum, cauda for coda, plaudere for 
plodere. These are hyper-urbanisms. Etymologically, the 
0 in these three words represents the older form. But the 
townsman also had a natural tendency towards hyper-urbanism 
owing to his fear of being considered provincial in his speech, 
and he readily adopted plaustrum, cauda, and plaudere. We 
know, in fact, that this pronunciation was in vogue in Romo 
itself, and probably used liy the older Romans. The .Senator 
Floras once chaiged Vespasian with saying plostrttm, to which 
Vespasian wittily responded by addressing the senator : 
'' Salue Flaure,” Vespasian was right. Plostrtm is the 
correct form ; plaustrum is as much an hyper-urbanism as 
Flanrus would be. 

In speaking a foreign dialect, one is exposed to mistakes due 

1 A. Thomas, CXXV, vol. iii, p. 32. 

’ H. Oertcl, CXXXVII.p. 148 If. 

E 
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tn tloubl rts lo the proper fmni nf woid'-, A {iM[n«'nt {.mlt in 
til, It of bcinf; Ion i ni lort, of o! liiii' lh!nni;h an (*m'css of jnnism. 
This inist.iko was oftau ronuniilod by flio (itrcks \vli»-n tlu>y 
till'd to wiiU- in ,v diah-i't not tlii-ii' own. ’llirii' .uo many 
hypor (liulrcliMii;., for insfanro, m the Doiic of the I’vIli.ipoUMn 
authoi.s. As tlu’V (oi (hi’ir (opvi'ds) know that Attu i; ofh'ii 
ronospoiidod to loiij' a in Doiio, Ihov ohanpod iuton lu.uiyuu 
Attic j; whicfi should li.ivo i»oisistotUn Doiio as ; fm ox.uniilo, 
ttitiihuiis't Ai'iwriK, tifii I oil',, found ill tho I'ythii- 
goioau WiitoiS ilistoivd of h-(i it/u 

It is likoly thill ill tho tiino whoa tlio (irook diidools won* 
fii.sod into ii ooiunioii l.iiijptiip'o, .similiir rnislidcos wot'o froquoiit 
when pooplo wisiioil to wiilo ,i puto diiiloot. himiis oiisily 
iuoso out of tlm nu'dioy of diulocts, strewn with ooniiiimi 
forms, whore, it was often dilTionlt to dislinhuish tin* real 
dialecUil ckiinents from the uon-diaU'c'tid. Dvon pooplo who 
had spoken a certain dialect from birth were liable to hyiror- 
dialectisms. 

In the preceding account we have pointed out in.stanci'.s in 
Nvhieh regular phonetic tendencies cainc into conflict with 
tendeneio.s of a different char,icter. Such cases must have 
oocmred often in tho history of languages, iuid it is to Ihoni that 
we must attiilmle the iiregularities found in all phonetic 
history, In patlieiilar it imist ufteu luive happened that a 
nation clnuiged its hmgiiage iiiul, c()n,sefpienll.y, tluit the 
same language was spokim hy people of dillerent nationality. 
Sometimes a conquering race imposi'd its tongue upon the 
conquered ; sometimes politiciil or social condilion.s forced 
a people to adopt a nei{(hhouring tongue. Ili'uce certain 
languages have deveUqred slrangi* and rapid transformations, 
for the people who adopt a new language often kei']) the ])iO“ 
nunciation pecnliar to tho language they h.ive ilnqiped. Thi.s 
is why Gaulish influence is found in the phonetics of the 
Vulgar Latin of Gaul. It is true that Rumanee philologists 
arc not in accord upon this point. ^ It is certain, however, that 
similar phonetic changes arc found hr the langntiges of dillen'ut 
races who arc geographictdly conliguons, as in Livonian 

1 Meyer-Lilbko, CLXXXI, i>. 170. l-‘ot U\o iii(luonc« (i£ .Slavonic upon 
Rumaman, of. Donsuslami, LXVI, veil. 1 , p. 241. 
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the Finnish group) and Lettish^ (Indo-European), 
Armenian (Indo-European), and Georgian. 

Certain philologists have a tendency to exaggerate the 
influence of a change of language and to attribute to such pro- 
cesses the origin of the principal phonetic changes.^ As a fact, 
spontaneous phonetic changes do take place as a result of a 
natural change in the system brought about and justified by 
use of the language itself. 

The study of the development of languages enables one to 
distinguish, in a scries of phonetic transformations, those that 
are due to foreign influences. The philologist who has set 
himself at the outset the task of mastering the phonetic system 
of a given language at any particular moment in its evolution, 
easily recognizes in the later history of the language the effect 
of the normal tendencies which existed potentially in the older 
stage. 

Such a study promises results of general import. By com- 
paring and co-ordinating the data furnished by all the languages 
whoso history is known, the regular processes of phonetic 
transformation can be established. This work has not yet been 
finished. At the same time, any linguist who knows the 
phonetic hisl ory of several languages is already in a position to 
say with very little hesitation which is the older of two attested 
phonetic stages, and how the transformation came about. 

1 Jesporson, CLXXIII, p. 79. 

“ Cf. espocially Gamillscheg, Ueher Lauisubsiiitilion {Prinzipisnjragen de.r 
romanischen Sprachmssenschaft (1911), pp. 162-91), and Delbiiick, CLIH, 
p. 152. 



CHAPTER in 

The Phonetic Woud and the Vicubal Imaoe 

T PIE phonetic changes with which we have hitherto h('en 
concerned resulted from transformations of phomdie. 
systems, The causes of alterations in sound units had to Ik; 
sought in the relation of these phonemes to the sysUun as a 
whole. Yet this type of change, is not the only one the linguist 
has to consider. 

There are no isolated phonemes in language. This doi'.s not 
only mean that phonemes have no in(lei)cndenL existence, and 
cannot be analysed separately except by a process of abstrac- 
tion, since they constitute, a systein in every language ; it also 
means that they arc not employed separately. We cannot 
speak simply in combinations of phonemes. The shortest si'.ntenc'e, 
or word presupposes a .succession of complex articulatmy 
movements and their combinations, and out of these, combina- 
tions arise reciprocal acts involving diver.s kinds of ehange.s. 
The changes which aifccl phonemes 1 )ecanse of their connexions 
with other phonemes of the same w'ord may be tc'rmed contact 
changes. They arc no less important in the liistory of the 
language than the preceding ones.’ 

Before, however, entering upon a study of these changes, we, 
must first fix the limits of the phonetic group within which 
contact changes arise, or, to put it diiferently, we must define 
the phonetic word. 

The question that confronts ns here is two-fold ; it consists 
firstly in determining whether a sentence in any particuliir 
language, considered solely from the point of view of the 
phonemes composing it, admits of divisions perceptible to the 
speaker; and secondly, whether these divisions coincide with 
psychical or grammatical one.s. 

To the first query we can answer unhesitatingly in the 
affirmative. It is not to bo douhted that natural phonetic 
divisions exist in a given phrase. Such divisions, in fact, are 
of several kinds. 

* Siovers, CCV, p. 377. A rpmaikalilc account oC lads taken funn tlio 
Slavonic is to bo found in Brock, CXLIX, p. 185, 
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One of the most noticeable is the division into syllables. 
Every speaker is conscious of this, as mental pathology has 
provcdP Cases of amnesia have been observed in which the 
feeling for the syllable survives complete forgetfulness of the 
word. The patient can only designate objects by the number of 
component syllables in the word they represent. Without 
being able to express either chapeau or tabouret, he indicates 
with his fingers that the first of these words contains two 
syllables, and the second three. He has lost the memory of the 
articulatory movements necessary for pronouncing the word, 
but he still knows how many of them there are. It is true 
that we may not admit the testimony of such an experiment 
on the ground that there is here an element introduced by 
acquired habit, alter the subject had leanred to read, and that 
it is impossible to distinguish what belongs essentially to written 
language from that belonging to spoken language. Plabits 
acquired by the hand which traces letters, and those acquired 
by the eye which perceives them, may, in fact, be confused here 
and disturb the proper co-ordination of facts. 

We can draw more valid conclusions from versification. In 
a large number of languages metre depends upon the number of 
syllables, sometimes even in those where writing is unknown and 
where poetry was transmitted only by oral tradition. Thus in 
the early dawn of Indian and Greek literature, long poems were 
composed with a rigorous adherence to rule in the number of 
syllables, at least if we are to judge by the direct heirs of the 
rich Vedic poetry or the founders of the Lesbian lyric.* 
The beginnings of writing confinn this testimony. In phonetic 
writing, language was at first transcribed syllabically. Division 
into syllables preceded, and even retarded for a variable 
period of time, division into letters (see Part V). A long and 
careful analysis was necessary to distinguish the elements of a 
syllable. The first alphabets antedate this analysis ; they are 
syllabic. 

Division into syllables even preceded division into words. 
In the oldest extant texts of many languages the words are not 
separated. The end of one word is combined, according to the 
rules of syllabic writing, with the beginning of the following 
word ; this is the case in the various Indian ancient writings. 

1 Cf. Rousselofc, CXV, vol. ii, p. 969. 

“ L. Havet, LXXX, p. 166. 
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In C’ypiiolc' writing, whirli is syllnhir, tin* (iii'i'k words 'rMf 
ulXm, Till' t'lpyvpiw an; writlcn si ill as ii> na i lo nr, to na ra ku 
ro nr. 

It would scf'in that division ini(» svll.il>U-h was ru.st siiggostcd 
wlu'ii a writer wislu’d totiansriiluM phrase lie, udoi pionuuneed. 
We know, indeed, wh.il dilfienltv poorly-edueated people have 
in eorreelly dividing words; and, on the eontrary, what .i leeling 
they have for syllabilieation. The latter appeals to he more 
natur.d, while the foiinev is nieiely eonventional, and reiphres 
study and )n'aetiee. 

Nevertheless, It is by no me.ius easy to deline the term 
syllaliled bet ns take the simplest ease, in whieh wi* have a 
scries of alternating eanisonants and vowels for inslanee, a 
group like, the l'n;uc.h I'Acadcinie ties Beaux Arls, prmumneed 
lakndhnidehozar. From the definition of consonants and vowels 
given further hack, we can derive the principle here regulating 
the division of syllables. All Die vowels require that the mouth 
shall be opened. This opening varies in size, but it is ahva5'.s 
larger than that demanded for consonants. In fact, certain 
consonants, the occlusives, do not require any opening at all. 
The others, which require, au opening of the. buccal cavity, are 
characterized by a frictional sound indicating that thi' opioiiug 
is relatively narrow. A group of .sounds, tln'rofoie, such as we 
have selected, represents successive' opening and closing articu- 
lations which sometimes eoini' very near coinph'te closure. 
The wide openings correspond to the vowels and I he closing 
articulations to the consonants. This fact is shown in striking 
fashion on a diagram made by a recording cylinder. Fy 
following the movements ol the pi'n it is possible to ri'ad the 
syllabic division. Tiio vowels describe the peaks t)f the eurvi'S, 
of which the fall marks the moments of closure; eonslitutiiig 
the consonants, 

Very minute work is involved in marking the precise points 
where the syllables begin and end. M. Roudi’t (ells us that 
syllabification presents throe aspects according to the observer’.s 
point of view. " Every time wo pass from one .syllaiile to 
another,” he says, ” there is an abrupt variation which at the 
same time affects the regular course of expiration, the arl icu- 

* These lines wevo already written hofovo llio puhlioalkm oE the Conre 
by F, do Saussnro, CXXI, which contains, p. 64 ff. (notably p, 89), a highly 
o«ginal theory o£ the syllable. 
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latory motion and the auditive perceptibility.” ^ This three- 
fold variation permits ns to determine the limits of the syllable 
in a certain number of cases. But in many others the division 
is arbitrary. It would be as puerile to attempt to fix this 
division as it would be to attempt to determine at what precise 
point lies the bottom of a valley situated between two 
mountains. 

The definition of the phonetic word is hardly less arbitrary, 
for we often have syllables, and even groups of syllables, which 
we do not know whether to group as independent words or to 
attach to neighbouring ones. According to the language in 
question, this division is more or less clear-cut. 

Accent ought to be a means of solving the problem. We have 
seen that the emission of breath from the tracheal opening is 
not always produced in an identical manner. The ex- 
pulsion of air is not continuous, for the muscles controlling 
the passage of the breath sometimes speed up and sometimes 
retard the movement. Accordingly we have accelerations and 
diminutions of speed and stoppages greater or lesser in number, 
according to the language and the speaker. In other words, 
the spoken word contains within itself a rhythmic principle, 
with accented and non-accented beats. Just as we divide a 
musical phrase into measures irrespective of the melody, so 
likewise we can recognize in any spoken phrase, irrespective 
of its sense, a certain number of divisions less regular and more 
variable in measure, doubtless, than those of music, but 
equally dependent upon a periodic recurrence of accented 
beats. Language itself has rhythmic peaks and depressions. 

These peaks have frequently a psychical value. It might 
almost be said that the muscular movements producing stress 
and pitch arc sometimes determined by psychic carises. Accent 
seems to breathe life into the inert phonetic body. To borrow 
a metaphor from the old grammarians, accent is the " soul ” 
of the word ; whether pitch or stress be affected, it gives the 
word character and personality. Nevertheless, accent does not 
suffice to define the word.® 

In the first place, it but imperfectly defines the limits of the 
word. In certain languages the position of the accent is 

1 CXIII, p. 182. 

“ Soo Gianimont's penetrating remarks on French accent, LXXVIII, 

p. 121. 
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clearly clecidc'd by the word-t'iuling ; in others the accent falls 
upon the linal or the penuUiuuite sylhible, and in others again 
upon the begimiingof the word. Dut these easesdoind exhaust 
all the possibilities ; there are tongues, indeed, in which the 
variable accent giv('s no indication of the word-ending. On the 
other hand, it may hajrpeu that there will be only tnie arrtmt 
in a group of several words ; or, cinivi'isi'ly, a single wool may 
have. two. (ireek and Sanskrit prove tlnit Indo-ICnitgu-an 
posse.s.sed wdiat are called etu'.lilios, .short words in'ver n.setl intle- 
pt'nchmlly, l)ut alluohed to the preceding word. In onr modern 
languages, with stress accc'nt, eerlaiu groups of words me pro- 
nounced with a sing!(\ vocal elfort ami rvilh an aeceleration of 
breath on oiu' syllaldc only. On Ihe otlu>r hand, wc' know of 
Sanskrit words with two accents, and in languages which 
employ stress there often arises a secondary in addition to the 
principal accent. 

Thus, no definite, and constant relation between the accent 
and ihe word can be established. There are languages with 
pitch accent, for instance, where certain e.s.scnlial words have no 
accent at all, like the Sanslait verb in several of its uses. 
However important the verb may be iir a Sanskrit seutenee it is 
generally atonic in the princi]xd clause'. lienee, we must not 
confound the independence, expressivt'in'ss, and accentuation 
of a word. In such Russian exam])les, as k nwrja “ ni'ar the 
sea”, nd zcmljn " on tho ground “ ,pb ^omhi ” in the town ”, 
the noun is enclitic to the preposition.^ On tlu' other hand it 
will be noticed that the accent docs not necessarily fall on the 
most important .syllable of tlic word. In French, for instance., 
the accent is on the final sj'llable, that is to say, mo.st often on 
formative elements such as suffixes, wliereas the root is 
unaccented 

All this necessilatcs our defining the ]>honctic word 
indcpendcnlly of accent. 

In many languages the final syllahle. of a word, '' trandu'," 
to use the terminology of the Frencli phoneticians, niulergnes 
special treatment, distinct from liolh the inilial and tlie medial 
syllables.® This is surely tho best argument to use to prove the 
existence of the phonetic word. As (Taiithiot has shown, ipiite 


1 Boyor and Sporatwki, Llll, p. 31, No. 2, and p. 91, No. 2, 
“ Jespersen, CXXXUI. p. 28 and fit. 

* GantWoi, tXXIIl, pp. 34-S. 
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apart from the morphological value of the worcp its length or 
accent, the terminal syllable as such is weak. This general 
principle of the weakness of final syllables varies in its applica- 
tion according to the language ; the weakness itself may be 
more or less. But in the applications of this principle 
we may find its own confirmation, for the results of this 
weakness are the more evident the more the word itself is 
independent and autonomous. Thus, the special pronuncia- 
tion of final syllables is a function of the existence of the 
word, and defines its limits. 

Having admitted the existence of the phonetic word, we may 
study the modifications produced in it by the reciprocal action 
of its component elements. 

The very thing we have just been considering is one of those 
general facts which follow from the existence of the word as a 
phonetic unit ; it is an example of contact change, In Indo- 
European languages, the final syllable develops in a special 
way simply by virtue of being final ; that is to say, because of 
the position it occupies and irrespective of all other considera- 
tions. If in certain of these languages this general principle 
of the weakening of finals becomes somewhat attenuated, as 
in the case of exceptions pci-mitting this or that final syllable 
to remain intact, it is partly because all languages have not 
maintained with equal precision the separate character of the 
final syllable, and partly because particular agencies have cut 
across the general agency by virtue of which final syllables 
become weak. 

Thus, final m very early ceased to be pronounced in Latin ; 
but the word tern kept its nasal, a trace of which still exists 
in the French ricn. This is because it is a short monosyllabic 
word, and because such words often resist alterations that 
are regular in long ones, Conversely, long words sometimes 
undergo special changes due to their length,^ This is 
especially true of frequently used words which, because of 
their frequency, are understood even before they arc uttered, 
so that the speaker comes to dispense with the necessity of 
completely articulating them, and contents himself with an 
abbreviation. Phonetic deterioration is then particularly 
marked. These words are generally accessory in their nature, 

1 Mcillet, VI, vol. xiii, p. 26. 
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or else arc roarly-niado fouunki: in which tlic m'lassity to 
articnlate clearly, in order to he understood, dot's not 
arise. In all languagt's there are pai tides, pu'positions and con- 
junctions oftt'ii denvt'd from foinier iiulept'iulent words that 
have been tuinsfoimedintogrannnalieal auxiliaiies (see p. ih.|). 
Thus, in modem (1 reek we have the particles fd and «s, one to 
mark the future and the other the suhjnnelive ’ ; X"*'’'*’ " I lose ", 
0(1 yri/w '' 1 shall lose” ; « 7 <i/r(Tt “ f love”, fV(7(i7((7i "1 .shall 
love.” ; «/<•«« " I am”, uv «//«>(( “That I may he ” ; 7 /Hi(/>f» 
“ 1 write ”, As- yrtnfiij " I,et him write ”. The lust goes hack to 
Ok vd which had already appeared in the, thirteenth century, 
anil is only a contraction of OCXm ”m " 1 would that ” ; the. 
second is a contraction of «</>??, which in ancient {Ireek is an 
imperative, signifying " let ” (compare Knglish /r< mgn, let him 
write) . In both cases the contraction considerably transcends 
the normal phonetic rules of the language, and is explained by 
the grammatical character of the words affected. 

We commonly say in French 'wimxytjs and loimmzel for '' mti, 
monsieur”, ” oui mademoiselle”; and in Siianish muted for 
” vestra mcrced ” ; gmoen and moeii for " gnten Morgen ” in 
German or phyatdigof, for “ behiito dich Goit". These are. 
irregularities. We are templed to interjiret them aecording to 
the theoiy of a '' speech-tempo ” ; tpiimsyn', gmoen would lie 
the " allegro ” forms, oiii monsieur, giifen hlorgcn tlie ” lento ” 
forms. But this interpretation does not satisfy us. It is true, 
that the rapidity of utteranee may vary in different languages ; 
the French or English speak more rapidly than (he Germans, 
and the North Germans than the South Germans. But it is 
not the case that the same word exists simnltaneously under 
two forms in one language, and that cither of them can 
be used at will according to Iho rapidity of the cmiver.sa- 
tion. There really is a word morgen or monsieur which exists 
in thought, and a word mocn or msym pronounced by the, speech 
organs. And this represents the appliealion of a phonetic 
tendency carried to an extreme. It shows liow far the intlui'ncc 
of a phonetic tendency will go if notliing interfere.s with it ; 
in reality it is a form-limit.** 

All the elements do not have an ccpial value within the 
phonetic word. Some are strong, and some weak ; some 

' Pernot, CIX. p. 125, § 230, n. 1. 

® Vendryes, Rijlexions sur Us lois phonitiquss, in XCIX, p. 122. 
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dominate and some arc dominated, some offer resistance to 
destructive influences, and some succumb rapidly to tliemP 
Dominance and resistance arc the two essential factors whoso 
limits and causes must, above all, be determined by every 
historian of language for the phonetic system under analysis. 
The phonetic structure of each language, in fact, admits of 
particular dominances and resistances. The special phonetic 
evolution of each language results from the ecpiilibrium estab- 
lished between the claims of various rival phonemes. Apart, 
however, from the phonetic agencies peculiar to each language, 
certain general agencies manifest themselves in all languages, 
being the expression of natural tendencies, both physiological 
and psychological. Eurfhermore, whereas the phenomena 
studied in the preceding chapter always resulted from some 
special alteration in the linguistic system of the language where 
they were produced, even when they were produced in more 
than one language independently, those with which wo are now 
dealing arc due to general agencies whose active principle 
dominates the conditioirs peculiar to each language. 

There is a difference between the implosive and explosive 
element in occlusives ; the first is not so evident to the hearer 
since it is weaker in its articulation than the second. This 
exposes implosion to fortuitous variations. A cluster like ahta 
has an implosive k which is less resistant than the explosive 
t which follows it (see p. 23). Two opposing tendencies may 
operate, the result of which will be a modification of the cluster. 
Out of sheer laziness, the speaker may omit to articulate the k, 
and immediately after the implosion bring the tip of his tongue 
to the position for t ; the final result will be alia with a long t. 
This process is visible in Italian, where the Latin words achis, 
sU'ictus have become atio, streMo. Or, again, in his desire to do 
justice to k the speaker may follow the implosive k with an 
explosion articulated lightly at the same poiirt before passing 
on to the t explosion. This is the pronunciation often heard 
among French people who pride themselves upon their correct- 
ness ; it may bo witnessed in the writing of faqueteur for 
facteuy. Short as the explosion of the k may be, it has, as a 
matter of fact, a fatal effect upon an embryonic vowel, for 
instance, the reduced and suppressed vowel called mute e. In 
the first case accommoAaiion ® takes place, in the second case 
epenthesis. 

1 Seo Juret, LXXXVI. * Vendryes, VI, vol. xvi, p. 53 (1909). 
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There is yet a third possibility, that the two contigviouS 
phonemes, instead of adjusting tlieir elements to the point of 
increasing the resemblance between them, sometimes to rom- 
plctc ideutificaiion, or even of mutnally protecting themselves 
by the introdrtclion between them of a sort of bulfer phoneme 
preventing n'ciproeal reliction, iakt> advantage of their 
differences to exaggerate them unlil ihe,y no longin' have, any- 
thing in common. This is the proei'ss of differentiation ^ as 
opposed to accommodation. Tims, again using tlie. example of 
the cluster Id, we have languagi's like Iranian and t'eUic, where 
the tirst occlusive has become a spirant, and linally -cht-. 

The nature of the change, lx; it accommodation, ('pentht'.sis, 
or differentiation, is deloriuined by the general conditions of 
the phonetic sy.stcm of the language. The three processes 
frequently come into play in the elimination of groups diOicult 
to pronounce. 

It is usually for physiological reasons that languages eliminate 
these special phonemes or groups of phonemes. Difficulty 
and ease of pronunciation arc purely relative conceptions, 
doubtless quite definite to the speaker, but variable for I'uch 
language. We cannot appreciate them without a Ihorovigh 
knowledge of the structure of the langnnge. In fact articu- 
latory habits arc at the root of the difficulty, so that a sound- 
group which one people find difficult 1 o pronoimcic may bo, quite 
easy for a neighbouring people. 

There are, however, certain groups of sounds wliieli, in a 
general way, arc naturally difficult to pronenmeo owing to the 
normal structure of the vocal organs. They may be describi'd 
as unstable clusters. Whenever circumstances comliim! to 
bring these into a language wo may bo sure that that language 
will manage to get rid of them. The method of eliminalion, 
however, will vary. 

Thus, for example, the group in is nnslahle. In a form like 
atna, the point of articulation of the t being the same as that of 
n, the tongue has no need to move between the two a’x ; a 
single movement of the soft palate setting up glottal vilmitions 
constitutes the difference between the t and tlu; nasal. It i.s a 
very delicate arrangement demanding precision. It is piissible 
to do this when the word has taken on a literary form like 1-Jna. 
It is a known fact that proper nouns often resist phonetic 
^ Meillot, VI, vol. xii, p. 14 ff. (1901). 
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alterations due to contact changes better tlian other words. 
In most common words, however, the unstable group tn will 
somehow be eliminated. Sometimes this will be effected 
through accommodation ; the soft palate is lowered from tiie 
beginning and at the same time the vocal chords continue to 
vibrate without inteiTuption between the two a's. The result 
is aima (as in the Latin anntts compared with the Gothic apis, 
1x)th derived from an older atnos). Sometimes differentiation 
Lakes place. It may affect cither the occlusive or the nasal, 
according to circumstances. In order to avoid a position of 
equilibrium which is difficult to maintain the tongue will 
exaggerate the diffonince between the two phonemes, and the 
result will be cither akiia (as in Umbrian, where the form corre- 
sponding to the Latin annus is akno) or atm, as in certain of the 
Celtic tongues, and especially in Breton where traon “ the 
bottom, the valley” comes from a much older Inaon. Lastly, 
there is a third process of elimination which e.onsists in 
epenthesis. As it is the juxtaposition of t and n which causes 
the difficulty in. pronunciation, this difficulty is got over Ijy 
introducing a vowel between the two ; for example, the Welsli 
lyno (pronounced icno with the h'rench mute e) corresponding 
to the Breton, traon. 

In the preceding instances we dealt only with the question 
of phonemes in contact with each other ; but equilibrium and 
reciprocal interaction may similarly affect phonemes separated 
by many intervening .sounds, even idioncmes belonging to two 
different syllables and occupying positions far apart in the 
phonetic word. The processes tliat may then take place are 
assimilation, metathesis, and dissimilation.^ 

We say there is assimilation between two separate sounds 
when one borrow.s from the other a single or several elements 
to^th(^ point of complete fusion. Most often the phoneme 
assimilated precedes the one to which it becomes assimilated, 
that is to say, the action is anticipatory. The speaker, pre- 
occupied in an endeavour to pronounce a certain phoneme 
coming in the middle of a phonetic group, utters the sound 
earlier than ho should, and produces the desired articulation 

* Soc Grammonl, parlicularly LXXIX, also his numerous articles on 
mctathosi.s in (Ultcn!ntlanguaK«a,not.ably VI,voI,xiii,p. 73 ft,, and Cl, p. 179. 
See also Pemot, CVIII, p. 540, 
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twice in surcesbion. Ocncrtilly tlui assiinilati-d plunioint' lios 
near cnongli to iho olhtT lo make the mi.slake dear. Thus, 
instead of fcquo "I cook”, the ancestors of the Latins said 
quequo, from whidi conies the coqiw of dassical texts. Hut 
assimilation may act in the inveise order; for exampU', in 
popular French, w(‘ hiivi' juchqttc kn' jusqitc, which is mert'ly 
the substitution of a brealhetl palatal for a siliilaut willumt 
alteration of voiciuf^. 

Meiiithcsis originates in the same way as asshuilaticm - 
through misunderstanding and lack of attention ; but llu' result 
is altogether dilfcrent. Instead of n'peating the. same articu" 
latory immnmnil, the speaker merely inverLs two movement.s. 
Mctatiu'vSis ev('ntually appears as an intere.hange of the. conso'- 
nant or vowel lying between two syllables of the. same word. 
So that instead of fcsli'a "window”, the Portuguese say 
fyesta ; instead of dehri " to eat ”, certain Breton dialects say 
dyebt. The old Greek word mronr/wi/ "mirror” became 

Kt'npOTTTOV. 

Finally we have dissimilalion, a reverse process to assimila- 
tion, which consists in making only once an articulatory 
movement, which ought to be made twice, d thus, from llu' 
Lniin arhomn we have the Spanish arhol and the I’rov<‘U(;id 
albyc. In both cases, in a I'cveisc' order, tlu' movement 
demanded for the jiroduction of r was not eih'cted twice, but 
only once, and a second Lime a diiferent movement was adopted, 
resulting in the production of the licpiid /. It also often happt'us 
that dissimilation simply entails the disappearanc(' of the 
phoneme altogether. Thus, in old Greek we have SfimpuKros', 
" wooden barrier ” from Sgec/vw^Tov, 

The order in which these three processes take place is detc'r- 
mined by special causes which the linguist ought to note 
carefully in each case. Stress jicccnt is one of the, canse.s 
governing the sound arrangement in both metathesis ami 
dissimilation. But we must also take into aixount the eharae.Usr 
of the phonemes, and their rospoctivc positions witliin tlut word. 

Contact changes do not bring about new phonemes. Thus, 
dissimilation never creates phonemes foreign to the. language 
in which it is operating ; " If the normal action of dissimilation 
results in the production of a new phoneuus, one of two thing.s 

^ In addHion to Mr, Grammonl'a comprehensive book, sco K. Brugmann, 
Das XVesen der ImtUchcn Dissimilation, Leiprig (1909). 
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happens ; either the unusual phoneme is instantly replaced by 
its nearest equivalent in the language, or, il substitution would 
prove to be too difficult, or the nearest equivalent too far 
away, the phoneme or group of phonemes ri'inains intact” 
(Grammont). In such a case dissimilation does not take place ; 
or rather, if it does take place, it is in the opposite direction. 
The unconscious feeling that he is being called upon to pro- 
nounce something unpronounceable maintains the speaker’s 
tendency to dissimilation, upsets the word arrangement and 
bestows on the phoneme that should have been dissimilatecl 
an additional force which re-establishes equilibrium in its 
favour ; the dissimilation is said to be reversed. 

It is for a psychological reason, likewise, that dissimilation 
docs not take place, or changes its direction if the etymology 
of the word is evident to the speaker. If he has the proper 
etymological feeling only for that part of the word which 
should have uudergoiu' dissimilation fi reveu'se dissimilation 
gem'rally results. If all the parts of the word are at once 
etymologically clear there is no dissimilation at all. Sometimes 
it is the suffix which is strongest, sometimes the radical. Thus, 
the word pyuncniic whi'ii dissimilaled .should become pluneyaia 
in French, but as the. radical pyiinc is the, stronger we get the 
form pyunclaic, and this has been favoured, moreover, by the 
existence of the word pyunellc. In such a case as the Spanish 
somhyeyo "hat”, or of the Greek nvSpopiopof “man-eater”, 
there has been no dissimilation because the syllabic elements 
to which the two r's belong arc both equally important to the 
speaker. M. Grammont has brought all the facts of dissimila- 
tion within a single law ; the strongest phoneme dissimilates 
the weakest. When they arc of equal strength both persist. 

Thus, we are, introducesd to a struggle between dominance and 
resistance. 'Hus struggle, is confined to the vocal organs. 
It is true that within tlic phonetic structure of each language 
there arc elements that are stronger than others (cf. the pre- 
ceding chapter), Init licre the respective, strength of the different 
elements in question rosido.s primarily in the brain. Altera- 
tions in sound coiUimiations arc the result of a lack of co- 
ordinc^Uon between the concept and the vocal organs. They 
are duo to a lack of atlention, Sometimes this attention is 
exaggerated and is concentrated excessively upon one point 
to tlie detriment of others, or else it is unequally distributed 
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among the different elements which compose the word ; at 
other times, on tire contrary, it turns aside and abandons the 
organ to its natural laziness. 

In order accurately to appreciate the, value of tlu'se cluuiges 
we need a very detaih'd knowledge of general phonetics and 
the phonetic systiun peculiar to each language, We also uei'd 
to be able, to relate a cliange to the pS5rhic process rt'sponsibli' - 
for in the last analysis the eanse of sucb a change is in Hk- mind 
of the. speaker. 

This conclusion invites us to say a word about the relation 
between word and tlumght. .Mthotigh the cpiestiun is 
primarily a psychological one, the philologist cannot alford to 
disregard it.^ 

Wlien wo licar a foreign tongue spoken of which wc are 
ignorant our car perceives something made up of shorter and 
longer groups of sounds with intervals of silence. If wc under- 
stand the language, these sound-groups perceived by the c'ar 
awaken in our mind corresponding groups of representations 
each of which constitutes, grammatically speaking, a senti'nc.c. 
Souiads and sentences, therefon', arc the two realilit'S which a 
summary analysis of language fust ri'cognizes, the analysis 
being founded uiwn the diff('rent impres.sions jiroduced upon 
our intelligence b}' a language wc do not understand and one 
we do understand. 

It is quite true that we do not express by sounds all the 
images present in our mind. Thinking, for (;xampl<'., di)os not 
require the exercise of the sound organs ; hut thinking is 
really an inner language in which the sentences arc linked 
together just as in articulate speech. “ And each of the s(sntences 
formed in thought contains, in full force, all the articulations 
of speech, Thought progresses along the lines of sound, even 
when no sound is expressed. At times, indeed, w(‘ unconsciously 
give vent to our thoughts in their corre.sponding wunls. It 
almost seems as though thought weighs loi) heavily tipcm the 
speech-organs and involuntarily starts the mechanism, like a 

Cf. especially B. Erdmann, ‘'Bio psyduiloRischon Gnindlascn der 
Bo/sioliungen. zwischeu Sprochen uiid Denken '* {Antiiv, {, syslein. Phtlosi)/M(', 
vol. ii (1896), pp. 355-416), and Mauthnor, CLXXVIIi, vol. 1 , ]iii. 184. An 
extensive bibliograpliy on this question will bo found in van Ginnckcn, 
IXXVU, passim, 

* V. Egger, La parols iniirisurt, Paris, 1881. 
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clumsy or imprudent person who examines a piece of machinery, 
and does not confine himself to imaginary experiment but 
actually sets it in motion. 

We must allow the psychologists to decide how far the 
potential phonetic action is necessary to mental speech. Such 
a necessity is assuredly the result of habit and is not imposed 
by nature. Il may lie insisted, however, that the thought of a 
deaf mute is different fi'ora that of a normal person. The form 
in which we express ourselves imprisons thought in such fashion 
that it no longer has an independent existence, and is incapable 
of being separated from the sounds that embody it, or even 
from potential sounds when no such materialization has taken 
plticc'. The faci that organs may function aimlessly, without 
the influence of thought, docs not contradict this assumption. 
If wo try to ntfer a seric's of varied sounds with no meaning 
we never achieve such groat variety as when we are engaged 
in the articulation of a thought. We generally limit ourselves 
to reproducing groups of sounds whicli exist in the language, 
that is, sounds which the organs arc already accustomed to 
produce, and arc currently used with their meaning content. 

The psychic unity which precedes the word may be called a 
verbal image. It is at once a representation elaborated by 
thought with a view to its expression in language, and an 
ensemble ol potential sounds — all ready to he expressed. The 
verblc image is two-faced, one side directed toward the depths 
of the mind and the other reflecting the mechanism of sound 
production. Considered in its material realization it translates 
itself by sounds, but in its psychic origin it is a product of a 
mental process. It thus unites the two aspects of the dualism 
we predicated above and is common ground for the linguist and 
the psychologist. 

To psychologists ^ the verbal image is a complex product 
resulting from the superposing or association of four images, 
oral, auditory, visual, and manual. This fourfold differentia- 
tion is very old ; it was already assumed by David Hartley 
in his Observations on Man, written about 1740. Wc know 
what an important place it took in the works of the Charcot 
school. Charcot taught that every word was made up of the 
association of four images, grouped in twos as the sensory 
images (auditory and visual) and the motor (oral and manual) 
1 Cf. Dagnan-Bouveret, X, vol. xvi, p. 466 fi. 
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or, by a rearrangement of the same factors, phonetic images 
(auditory and oral) and graphic (visual and manual). This 
definition can be defended inasmuch as it docs not apply to 
the " word ” but to the verbal image (cf. p. (ly). In any case 
the analysis of tbe verbal imago is only of minor intere.st to the 
linguist. The conditions of cerebral activity, which are the 
main business of the psychologist, remain outside the held of 
the linguist. 

Wc may here regard the verbal imago as a whole whose 
parts escape us. At least two of the elements recogniml liy the 
psychologists, namely, the visual and manual image, cannot 
be considered at all, since they are c.ouuected with written 
langrrage. To the person who can noitlu'r read nor write vi'rbal 
and auditory images arc the only ones that come into play. 
At the very beginning of the first chapter, however (see p. 20), 
we gave reasons for reducing these two to one, 

At the same time wc have no concern with the differences 
which arise in the genesis of verbal images, Wc may suppose 
them to be definitely formed in the brain of the adult speaking 
his mother tongue. We are dealing, of course, with the, normal 
language of the adult as he uses it after an apprenticeship in 
early childhood. 

Each child must create his language fim himself ; conse- 
quently verbal images which, after all, are, only facts of ex- 
perience transmuted in the brain into linguistic possibilities, 
must be gradually acquired and clcveloj)ed by the. child. We 
cannot properly visualize the stage.s of thi.s acquisition by 
considering the manner in which we acciuire a foreign language 
at an adult age, for in the initial stages of learning a strange 
language we refer everything to our motlu'r tongue. We 
proceed by substitution and try to find equivalent terms by 
storing up in our memory the words and sentence's of the, tongue 
we are learning side by side with those of our own language. 
Moreover, this first stage is often entindy bookish. It deals 
with written words and takes as iL.s foundation a cerlaiu more, 
or less artificial grammatical structure, A totally different 
process takes place in the brain of the child, lie Iiears those 
about him utter complete sentences corresponding to the 
expression of certain commands, needs, or simply certain facl.s : 
“ Will you go away,” " I am hungry,” " It is a fine day,” 
etc. All of this, stored up in the brain, gives rise if) ms many 
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verbal images which become more exact as they increase, for, 
by means of substitutions to which the mind of the child 
quickly accustoms itself, these images become capable of 
representing an infinite variety of things, ideas, and feelings, 
and of being coloured by every shade of thought. When his 
apprenticeship is ended the child is in possession of a set of 
fully developed verbal images which spring up spontaneously 
in his brain, ready to find expression in language, as soon as he 
has to give a command, to express a need, or state a fact. The 
intellectual effort required to give birth to the verbal image 
rapidly becomes so simple and so familiar that the child is 
no longer conscious of it, and the formation immediately 
follows the sensation of need or an impulse of wiU, which is 
itself immediately followed by its linguistic expression. 

During his enforced apprenticeship the child has to go 
through complicated exercises. He accustoms his organs to 
reproduce sounds that he hears. But he never hears isolated 
sounds ; they come as an ensemble endowed with meaning, so 
that he learns both to adapt his organs to diverse positions 
corresponding to the different phonemes, and to attach 
a certain meaning to the groups of phonemes thus emitted. 
All these sounds do not possess the same importance ; 
some dominate the others as we showed in the study of 
phonetic transformations. But the intellectual elements, which 
constitute the matter of which the phonemes are the format 
expression, admit also of degrees of predominance. There 
are, for instance, some which stand out and attract the 
attention with greater clearness than others. As a result, 
even with regard to their component elements, verbal images 
are built up by a series of impressions added one by one to 
the first hopelessly incomplete experiment. This first im- 
pression takes note only of such characteristics as correspond 
to the dominant in the phonetic, as in the intellectual realm. 
It is only very gradually that the secondary characters and 
finally the most minute details succeed in figuring in this image. 

However long the period of apprenticeship before the verbal 
image is finally formed, and whatever the stage of develop- 
ment in which it is conceived, its distinguishing characteristic, 
in the eyes of the linguist, is its unity. All the elements of 
which it is composed are fused into a single act, the fundamental 
linguistic, beyond which the linguist has no means of penetrating. 
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When the child says '' no wau-suppe.r ", inctuiing that lie 
does not like his hroth or supper, or that lu; will not u.it it, the 
verbal image in his mind dictating the expression of his seulenco 
is a. well-co-ordinated whole., though still rudimentary. Later 
on, when he. is grown up, he will say " T will not take any 
supper '' (or soup), or " I would rather not have, any ”, or " I 
would much ratluu not have soup The. vinLal image at the 
root of each of these, sentences is richer and possessi’.s mort' 
shades of moaning than that of the. child’s sentence. Doth, 
however, have the same unity. 

We can then dehno the sentemr. as the form in which llu' 
vcxbal image is expressed and umU'rstood through tlu', medium 
of sounds. Tike the verbid image tlu; sentene.e is a hasie. 
elcmouL in language. Two people talking to each otlnu' 
cxdiange sentences. We learn to speak in scmlonces and think 
in sentences. The verbal image may be extremdy complex ; 
the sentence lends itself easily to the most varied expressions 
and is a most elastic element, ('.ertain sentences consist of a 
single word : " Come ! ” " No 1 ” " Alas ! ” " Hush 1 ” liach 
of these expresses a meaning complete and all-sulheieul in 
itself. But the sentence has e.xae.tly the saiiK- dimensions as the 
verbal image ; it is not even limited by phoiudie capaeit y, sinee, 
a single breath is often inadeiiuale, for one sent(mc(!, and it nmy 
happen that one and the same scnlimce will comprise two or 
more breaths. 'J'he mind dominates the. play of the organs, and 
is no more hampered by their insnflicicncy than the execution 
of the flautist or oboist should ho by the, nee(‘ssity for taking 
breath. The sentence admits of all degrix's of expression from 
the crude articulations by which the child formulals's a ni'ed, to 
the complicated period, well-balanc(id and harmonious, whic'h 
clothes the thought of a Demostlumes, a Ciee.ro, or a Bossuet. 

From this definition it hcconu'S apparent that tlu^ senteuec 
completely covers the verbal imagii ; both are, limitiHl only tty 
tire power of the mind to form citmbinations. Ueure, w(' must 
give the verbal imago a rather larger range', than is usual iiiul 
not limit it to the single word. 'i'lK're. is only this diflVrf'ncis 
between the two, that the senti>nco. is a coneveste reality and 
therefore subject to all the accidents that ri'iilizatieiu entails. 
The potter who puts a piece of porcelain into the kiln is never 
certain of the result of the firing ; there is always the possi- 
bility that the fire will either be too hot and burn the ckiy, or 
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too weak and fail to bring out the colour. In the same way the 
verbal image prepared in the brain cannot pass through the 
speech organs without risk of accident. 

Perhaps an example will make this clearer. I imagine that 
someone is pricking me involuntarily, and I cry out ; '' Ah ! 
you have pricked me ! ” 

The succession of acts is easy to reconstruct. A sensation of 
pricking is transmitted to the nerve centres, promptly evoking 
a verbal image which is immediately translated into the 
above sentence. The succession is so prompt that the cry 
immediately follows the prick. We call a verbal image that 
form given by thought, in virtue of acquired habits, to the cry 
which I have uttered. It would be different in a language 
without active verbs, which express action passively : " I — 
pricked by you ” (see p. 104). The difference between the two 
verbal images is often simply the difference between the two 
languages. For example, the German says " Ich bin es ” 
where the Frenchman says “ C’est moi”. Here the verbal 
images arc differently combined. The " Ah ! tu m’as piqud 1 ” 
(You have pricked me !) corresponds to the verbal images of 
the normal Frenchman. Let us imagine, however, that I have 
made a slip ; and that I said “ Ah ! iu m’as quipd 1 ” making 
the sort of consonantal transposition commonly known in English 
as a “ Spoonerism ” (German, “ Schiittelfonn ” ).^ The verbal 
image, however, has not changed. If it is imperfectly realized 
in speech it is only because a mistake in execution has been 
made. The sentence uttered does not correspond to the image 
formed ; the error arises during the conversion of one into the 
other. 

There are, of course, instances in which the verbal image 
is itself responsible for the error committed. Although I may 
know my friend Durand very well, in the course of conversa- 
tion I may call him Lebrun, which is the name of another of 
my friends. This is no longer a material mistake to be imputed 
to the speech organs. A man of the people would say in such 
a case : " Je ne sais pourqtioi j'avais Lebrun dans V esprit ” 
(I do not know why I had Lebrun in my mind). And in actual 
fact the wrong name has insinuated itself right into the verbal 
image, formed by the mind. The difference is obvious. 


1 Meringer and Mayer, CLXXX. 
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In sliort, the vrrhal iin:i{j;(‘ and (ho scnlt'nre an* rompnsc'd 
(»f the same ciements, and these elements are what the f’laiu- 
maiiau is aecustamed in call words. In (his ehtipter we have 
studied the jdinnetic word ; hut in the enrrent. ftrannmitieal 
:;('ns(! this plioiu'tic word or nnU may contain several “ words ”, 
and may ev('n havi' limits more or less clearly delined 
accordinj.; to the. lnnpnat;e. In <trder to define the ‘‘word" 
more eonniletely, we. must analyse its elements from the 
{;rammatical point ol view. This will he. the, object of lh('. 
following chapter. 
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Words and Morphemes 

T^VERY scntf-'iice contains distinct elements of two kinds : 

on the one hand, the expression of a certain number of 
precepts representing ideas, and on the other, the indication of 
certain relations existing between them. If I say the horse 
runs, 1 have two ideas in my mind, a horse and running, and I 
unite the two in the statement the horse runs. If I say Peter's 
house is large, the ideas of a house, Peter, and largeness in my 
mind are similarly combined in the statement which con- 
stitutes my sentence. 

It is well to realize that we accept facts as language presents 
them to us, that is to say, that we think of verbal images in the 
form in which language clothes them. This is the meaning 
to be attributed to the idea above expressed, '' We think in 
sentences.” We suppose that by virtue of certain unconscious 
habits the mental act which unites a word and an object (the 
horse, in this case) takes place in the brain, together with the 
act that connects this object with an action, and which restricts 
the action within certain time limits, when we say the horse 
runs. 

This mental act supposed by language includes two suc- 
cessive operations : a process of analysis, in which after 
the image has been formed, the mind distinguishes a 
certain number of elements between which it establishes a 
connexion (here the horse and running), and subsequently a 
process of S3mthcsis, in which these different elements, recog- 
nized and analysed by the mind, are combined anew to form 
the verbal image. Synthesis alone concerns the linguist. But 
this is of paramount interest, for from the different forms 
of this operation of synthesis result the differences in the 
structure of languages.^ 

Let us suppose that different human brains receive in equal 
degree the same visual impression of the running horse ; and 
let us admit, although this may not be a safe inference, 
that they analyse in the same way the elements forming this 


1 Finok, CLXI, p. 4. 
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representation, and establish ('xnetly the same' nnmexion 
between the horse and lh<* iinminj!;. ’Hu' expre.Nsion <if this 
connc'xion would take a ivirtienlar hn'in in each laiptuayc ; tin' 
verbal imaf’('s will be ditleii'iitly eoinbined. The distinctions 
postulated at the bi',e,inninf; ot this cha])ter is not, therefuie, 
a ])nrely theou'tical otu'. It coitcspond:. to what we may call 
morpheiiK'S and semanle'nn's. 

r>y S('iiitt)ilt')Hi'x we nndi'r'haiul the liuipiistii* ('lements which 
express tlu' ideas of the coin'i'pts ; in this 

'x,case, the idea of the hors(', or the idea ot the lunninft ; and liy 
morpiioncs wo imdeistand those' elenu'nis which c'Xpn'.ss the 
e.onnt'xions iie-twi'en the hU'as. Here, iiie fact of tin' runnint’; 
which is connected in a general way with tin' horse', is I’e'h'rred 
to the; third person singular indicative. Morjdu'ine'S conse',- 
(pn'iitly ex[)ress the n'hitions e.stablislu'cl in Iho mind Ije'tween 
the soinantenu'S, Tlic latter are. only the ohjcctive. ('lenn'iits of 
the, concept and will be separately considered in the section 
of the book devoted to vocabulary. 

The morpheme is generally a phonetic element (a sound, 
S3dlahle, or even several syllahh's) indicating the grammatical 
relations hetwcon tlu; ideas in the s('nt(‘nr(;, 

la a (h'C'.ek S('nlence siU'h as Bn^nhv m\op nrfOiiKer 
" Simonides raised a In'auLifnl altar,” it is easy to ri'eogni/.e 
that side by side; witli tlu; sjdlahles e.xpres.sing the fundamental 
ideas of the sonti'nce (Simonides, to raise, altar, beautiful), 
there are other syllahh's whosi' ('utlre funetion consists in 
indicating that the qnalilj'’ of hoanly Ix'longs to the altar, and 
that it is Simonides who at some past time performed the 
action of raising the altar in qut'Stion. The llrst of tlw'Sn 
syllables arc the scmanti'iiK's and the second tin* inorplu'mes, 
Or take French groups of words sucli as potd’ donner, jc dctnne, 
tu donnais, la donation, dcs doiuih’iii'S, an donataire. Analysis 
clearly p<irceives a permanent element, the sjdlahle don, 
connecting all those words with the. idc'a of giving, Rut thi'rt'. 
are also in lliosc groiqis a certain nitraher of jihonetir ('hmK'uts 
which serve to indicate, whi'ther we, are dt'uling with a vc'rb 
or a noun, of what kind, and to wliat gnunmat ir.'il eab'gory 
(gender, number, person) the words belong, as well as the 
relation nniiing them with the other words in the sc'ntenre. 
These elements arc morphemes. 
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Some of thoni have no independent ('xistence, and to dis- 
cover llioni tlu5 wont umsl he analysed, d'hoy are called 
suffixes or fonnalive termiiuiUons. o'lbei.s, like tlie pronouns 
or arlieles in Erenrli, an“ si'parated from the word in writing. 
This dideience, howev('r, is iinimp<irtaut here. 

If we inlmduee into the ( Irc'ek si-nlence f^iven ahovc the word 
aV between the olijerl andthev('th: /-iM/u'ie ArnAoM av ai’eOi/ictv, 
t]>e meaning is immediately eh.mged ; iliis is a morpheme 
whie.h giv(‘S to the sentenci' a i)artu'ular hypothetical shade of 
meaning. Addi-d to tlu' aorisl it serves to express 

a hyp<dhetiral suhjnmdive mood. Tlie meaning thereujKm 
Ix'cumes : '' Ih' would have, raised a Ix'anlihil altar.” Simi- 
larly in Sanskrit, tlu* addition of the two syllables Hi to any 
sentence implies that that s('uten<‘(- i.s a (piotation ; iti is a 
morplu'ino. (.'-ollocpual b'n'ueh possesses a similar form in 
qnitli (nuisc.) or qiit'di (feat.), ('ompan; tlu* l''rench simtences 
'' Tn as tort ” ami ” Tu as tort, cpiidi ”, ami you instantly feel 
that the first belongs to diri'ct discourse, and the second is part 
of a story, and has a narrative character. 

It matters little in what order the morpht'nn's are. introduced 
into the word or senti'uce, what ])lace they occupy or the 
range or importance given them in the language. We place in 
the same category the. augment < ■, the suffix -o- and formative 
-ev of the Greek imnvtrev, " he has made,” and the first two 
syllables of the French U a fait. These elements, so different 
in origin, all play the, same part in their respective languagp.s. 

It matters little whether the morpheme is inflected or not. 
In literary Araliic kana Zaydtin yaq/tilu simply means ” Zaid 
killed”. In fact, in order to mark duration in past time the 
Arabic imperfi*ct precedes Ihc std)slantive. verb and both are 
in flee, ted : ^ 

Tst person singular ..... kunki, aqittlu 
2ml p('rsnn singidar tmisniline . , . hmia taqtiihi 

2nd person singular feminine . . . kmiti taqtulind 

3rd person singular masculine . . . kclna yaktnin 

3i’d person singidar feminine . . kfitml iaqkilti, etc. 

The two forms arc always felt as a unity by the mind, 
although a word may he placed hi'twcon them. The first is a 
simple morpheme. 


> Brockelmann, CXLVni, vol. ii, p. fi09. 
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It matters little, in fine, whether the morpheme ronsists of 
a single phonetic cleraetrt or of two that are separatt'. 'there 
are morphemes which result from the mental combination of 
two isolated w'ords, which none, the less have an indissoluble 
unity. In French, negation is expre.s.sed by two elements which 
are seldom juxtaposed in the sentence : jc nc pas, however, 

has as nmch unity as nU enOito in Greek or nitoimtim in Irish. 

'thus this first category of morphemes, wlu'ther singhs or 
multiple in form, is expresfiod by means of phonetic, eleimmls 
introduced into the sentence, and joined to the. semantemes. 

A second category comprises those whii;h are. inhercnit in the 
nature or character of the phonetic elements of the setuanteme. 
Tliis is a more subtle category than the prt'cialing but not less 
important linguistically. 

'I'hc best example of this category is furnished l>y the voealitt 
ablaut (jf Indo-European and Semitic. 'I'his is not a case of a 
phonetic element added to a semanteme in order to give it a 
morphological value. It is simply by means of the phonetic 
elements of the semanteme that tlic morphological role of the 
latter is indicated. 'I'lius, in English mm or feel beconu' the 
plund of the singular man, foot ; held or struck arc tlu! participles 
opposed to an infinitive hold, strike. The difference lies in tli(.i 
vowel timbre, which really plays the part of a morpheme sim'.e 
it indicates, by itself, the morphologicid vahu' t)f the word. 'I'hc 
same is true of German, where leiir gahen "we gave" is opposed 
to xeir geben " we give " and to gib " give ” (imperative). It 
holds likewise for Middle-Wclsh where tlui plurals brein, myr, 
wyn, are opposed to singulars bran "raven", mor "sea", 
oen " sheep". Vocalic ablaut was also an essential mori)ho- 
logical element in the oldest Indo-European Umgnvs suc;h as 
Greek or Sanskrit. Wo may indeed say that in Indo-I'hirop(!an 
the morphological value of each word was morti or less com- 
pletely defined by the timbre of the radietd vowel. 'I'liis was 
the case likewise in Semitic languages, as we may gather from 
the modern Arabic; himar "donkey" takes a plural kamir.'- 
This process is so much in vigour that it has been extended to 
words recently borrowed from Spanish or French : resibo 
"a receipt", plural ruascb] bdbor "a steamboat", plural 
buaber ; chanbU " a parish constable ”, plural chudnhet, etc. 
This is the so-called " broken " or " internal " plural. 

1 Broclcclmaim, CXtVni. vot, i, p. 431. 
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The term " internal inlleetion ” iiulie.Ues that vocalic' ablaut 
plays tlie same part as a ilexional eleineuf achled to ilm woul, 
In fact, in English as in Welsh, the plural of nouns is gc'uer.illy 
formed by the, addition of a partieular formative : hhiglish 
hooL, plural hiwis ; loss, phiral losses ; Welsh penn " head ”, 
plural penmui ; coed ” wood ”, jdnral reecA'ch/, etc. In Arabic;, 
feniininc nouns form all their plurals by tlie. addition of a 
formative. Similarly, in (It'nnan the preterite ditfens from the. 
present by the use of iho affix -I- : ic/i m/c " 1 .spe.dr ”, pret. 
ich rcdctc ; ich Iche " I live ”, pret. ic/i Ichte, etc. In comp.uing 
these with the preceding exam])les we see that vocidie. ablaut 
and inflection are. two ecpiivaleul tj'pes of morphemes, 

Accent is also a very important morphi-nu'. In certain 
languages it helps to deline the morphological value of the word. 
By accent we here gcmerally me;in ()ileh aeeent, i.e. tone. In 
Greek and Sanskrit - and (ho lestimony of these two l.mgnages 
is borne out by s(iveral others hehmgin;' to the s.ime f.imilv, 
such as Lithuauiau and Slavonic tone', is as much a elnuMeim- 
istic clcminit of the, w'ord as a suffix or a fonn.itive, Cerl.riu 
forms, idc'iitical in all other respects, often dilfer onlv in tune ; 
it is tone' which in (ircek m.du'S Y/Mt/.co- "to write'”, or 
TriiisOai, " to grieve ”, ch'notc' the pri'sent ; ” to cut ”, or 

'yevetrOat, ” to be born ”, thi' aorist ; it is tone' aloni' which 
distinguishes rci/ciov " cut”, from lo/w^ " t'utting”, ;uul marks 
the difference bciwec'n active and pa.ssivc in Grc'c'k ctnnpounds 
like TrarpoKToi'cis' “who kills his f.ither”, vntTjulsToeosr "killed 
by his father”, etc. The jnirt played by tone is all the nutre 
remarkable because Indo-Jfuroix'an l.mgnagc's, with their 
exceedingly rich moi-[diology, possessed various ways of 
expressing tlie relatitjn la'tween wetrds llu'inst'lves, and the part 
sucli words playe.d in tlie sc'ulenee. 

In the language's of Uie h’ar East where grammatical 
elements are few, om* can very well understand that ttum plavs 
a still greatt'r part. 'rhes<' languages have very skilfully 
utilized f<tr morphological endings, all tin* elasticity, umge, and 
variety of tones which llu'ir phouelic .system admits. ‘ The 
same fact can be observed in certain Afi'icau lonf;ues,» Tints, 
in Fill it is Uic intonation which e.xpresst'.s negation, A gionp 
like })ii loui'Sikii signdies " I will kill ” (used fur the present 


Cf, (rtr Annanu-sc, C'.r.ininvmg VI, .'jvi, 
D. WfRU'rmunn, CCXXI, p, 1)7 it 
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if the final a has tlie same lone as the rest of the 
bn.t " I will not kill ”, if the final a is pronounced on 
ote. The raising of the voice here has the value of a 

■a 

nexion with the nioi'iihological value, of tones, it 
be forgotten that ono important element in ci'rtaiu 
, is the zero lone, that is to say, the absence of tone, 
it, for example, the veil) is tonic, or atonic according 
rticnlar use in the sentence. Naturally, therefore, 
aspective functions, the verb is as clearly characterized 
)sence of tone as by its presence, 
mstrains us to add to the morplu'ines already indicated, 
>re subtle type, but no less expressive than the others, 
)h wc may term the alhi'inalic morpheme.s. Tlit'se 
considerable role in morphology, 'fluir value lies 
f in contrast, but it is no less great for all that. In 
le pauses arc often quite as expressive as the melody 
i they occur, and whose development they break. In 
ition, too, there arc eloquent silences. In language the 
ic is as much a morpheme as any otlier. In Iiulo- 
in there were certain substantives whose iiomiiialive 
admitted of no formative, which were, in other words, 
tic. This absence of formativi's, by contrast with the 
mes characterizing other substantivi's, suilices to dis- 
i the nominative foiins in question. Tliero wa.s oven 
ie in Indo-European which was always characturized 
fashion, at least during tlie earlier period -"1110 vocati\ai. 
is peculiarity is also encountered in a verbal form akin 
Vocative, the second person singular imperative, lii 
calic ablaut of the Indo-European or Semitic langnagf'.s, 
ire, the zero stem plays just as important a part as 
hers. 

come, finally, to the last category of morphemes, wliich 
'ea less concrete tlnm their predoc'.e.ssors. They consist 
fin the respective positions occupied by the semantemes 
■sentence. 

ea in Latin we say re^is domus, the possessive relation 
two words is expressed by ca,se-inflection and the 
indicate the role played by each of the.su words in 
fit to the others. In the Erench phrase In maison dn rot, 
#e|icles la and iu are crammalical auxiliaries fulfdlimr 
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the same function as the Latin drsinenccs. There is, further, 
this cliiference between Latin and French, that the word-order 
is much freer in the former ; wo can say almost indifforently 
regis domas or doinn^ rc{>is, while in French the inversion du 
roi la maison is now scarcely admissible except in poetry. 
Nevertheless, even if this inversion appears somewhat strange, 
it does not disturb the meaning, and the relation between the 
two words remains intelligibhi. Rut there are languages in 
which, on the contrary, such a relation is expressed simply by 
the respective positions of the words ; for example, in Wedsh 
we have ii hnnhin (from ti ''house” and hrenhin ''kiirg”), 
the possf'ssor always being placed after the thing possessed ; or 
in Chinese, wan{> lien {KHini> " king” mid Hen " house ”), where 
the thing possessed always occuis after the possessor. In these 
two languages the dependent relation is not expressed by any 
external .sign ; it is only indicated by the word-order, which 
is consetpienlly unchangeable. In languages which have 
lost their case inflection, the relations expressing case are 
generally rendered either by means of auxiliaries (prepositions, 
articles, etc.) or by the respective positions of the words 
(cf. p. 141).^ 

When in French wc say Pierre frappe Paul, the only mor- 
pheme phonetically expressed is the zero one ; the verbal 
form frappe is, in fact, characterized by the absence of a 
ddsinence in contrast to such other verbal forms as frappons, 
frappez, frappera, frapperait, frappant, etc. It is the absence 
of any ending which denotes that the verb is in the present 
indicative and the third person singular. But the relation of 
the subject to the verb and of the verb to the object has no 
outwarcl sign. This it is that distinguished French from Latin, 
where in a seirtence like Petrus caedit Pmdum, the affixes us 
and urn betray the part played by the two substantives in the. 
sentence, indicating which is the subject and which the object. 
In French the; only indication is given by the word-order. In 
other words, the word-order is here a raoriihemc. And whereas 
in Latin we can change the ord(!r of the three words as we please 
without prejudice to clearness of meaning, in French it is 
impossible I0 interfiirc with the word-order without aUering 
the meaning. To say Paul frappe Pierre instead of Piene 


' ( f. for Ir.uii.tii, C.iiifliKif, C, pp. Ilf* I'l- 
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frappe Paul is to commit the same error as confusing the use of 
the case in Latin and saying Panins caedit Peirum instead of 
PatilwH caedit Petrus. 

Having now recognized the three main categories of mor- 
phemes, wo must consider the relationship between the, 
morpheme and tlu^ semanteme. 

In certain languages these two (dements hav(> been combii\('d 
in such a way that each word at once expressed both its 
semantic value and its urorphologieal rfde. Hoth Stunitic and 
IiKlo-F,uropcan belonged to this type, h'or examph*, a word 
like the Greek iSfu«e is perfect and delniitivc in itself, 'rim 
somanieine is here re 2 n‘o.S('nl ed by what wt; call tin; nnh, in lliis 
case, -8w-, cxincssing the idea of giving. Th('. otlnn eh'UK'nts 
tell us that this idea is connectcid with the jiast, and that its 
subject is singular : “ho has given.” None of the elements in 
the word has an independent existence ; neither the root -Spi- 
nor the suffix -K- nor the desinence -e nor the augment I- exists 
outside the combination eScoA-e or analogous combinations. 
These arc purely variable elements, since tlic'. root ;is well as the 
sulfix and ending can be varied. We can say, for exampUi, 
tU;«6, or tSw/w, or Hwace, or 8('8di/u ; and ovem the root is 
subject to vaiiations dictated by granmiidical considerations, 
SiScofMCi’ as contrasted 'with Stildyti. What makes the word 
a coherent whole, destntc the comjih'xity of its elenumls, is 
that the order of each clement is immutably fixed ; they 
sustain and strengthen each other, and create in the mind the 
impression of a single representation, such as we have, in the 
French " il a domm ” which exioresscs both time and number. 

The Semitic conjugation possesses similar examides. Once 
we know the identity of the three consonant radicals in all the 
forms derived from the same root, there is no longer any maid 
to trouble about the vowel variations, affixes, and dt''siiicitcc,s. 
The Arabic form qdtala " he has killed ” has the saim' unity as 
the Greek ISuKe ; it compri.so.s a semanteme, a root qli and 
certain morphemes which distinguish tlic form qdtala from all 
the others derived from the same root ; qfitala " he sought to 
kiU, he has fought”, taqUim "they both fought”, maqttil 
” killed ”, uqiul " kills ”, yaqttdu " ho. kills ” (or ” will kill ” 
durative), qatil "killing”, etc. The Semitic vcrb-inflcc.tion 
also expresses gender : qatdlta " thou hast killed ” is masculine, 
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in contrast to qiit'dlti feminine ; similarly, the third person has 
qdtala " he has killed ” (masculine) and qatlilat “ she has 
killed 

Thus, we see that the Indo-European and Semitic languages 
combine two kinds of morphemes, vocalic ablaut and affixion, 
but in different degrees. The vocalic ablaut plays the greater 
part in Semitic. " The peculiar way these languages have of 
expressing the fundamental idea by consonants and secondary 
modifications by vowels, brings about a system of internal 
inflection of words." ^ “ An Arabic root is characterized only 
by its consonants. As to the vowels, every consonant in every 
I'oot may be followed by d, a, I, -I, «, u, or zero, or have all seven 
forms and each of these seven serves to characterize the 
grammatical function." This enables the Semitic languages 
to form a number of derivatives without the aid of affixes : 


Arabic kdtaha '' he has written", kalih ” writer” 


, kitdh "book 


1 f 


(" that which is written ”). 

In Indo-European, words could not be formed in this way 
without the aid of suffixes. Compare, for example, the three 
preceding Arabic words with the Greek (Tvyypa(j)ecv, (Tvyypncjievf, 
and crvyypafJi^ti- But in Indo-European, as in Semitic, the 
purposes of the vocalic ablaut is to bestow a particular value 
upon the so-called root by separating it from the network of 
affixes and by concentrating upon it, so to speak, the maximum 
capacity for expression. The speaker becomes aware of the 
root as a reality owing to the fact that it has different vocalic 
states, each corresponding to a different use. The reality 
of the root lies in this variability. The principle of vocalic 
ablaut enables these elements to play a substitutive role. This 
is a very delicate and very subtle interaction, to which the 
Semitic and Indo-European minds had been trained. 

We must not confound the root with the radical. In French 
we can recognize by analysis in words like aim-er, part-ir, 
recev-oir, the elements aim-, -part-, recev - ; but these elements 
arc only grammatical entities of whose existence the speaker 
is hardly aware. The grammarians call them " radicals . 
In German, the principle of vocalic ablaut gives the radicals 
a clearer value. The opposition of gehen and gab, nehmen. 


1 Renan, CXI. 

» Moillet, XCIV, 4th ed,., p, 133. 
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nalm, and genommen, may, to a certain extent, con^'ey Llie idea 
of a single element cliaractcrizcd by the consonants g-h or 
n-m, witliin wliicli certain vowels would aris(' acc'ording to the 
sense to be expressed. In the Iiiclo-Iuiropean group we must 
go back to ancient Grec'k and above all to Sanskrit, to get the 
best notion of tiie root. 

Nevorthcl('S.s, Indo-European and Semitic, generally employ 
affixes (suffixes or endings) in addition to vocalic ablaut. 
In Indo-European, it is very rare lor voeabe ablaut alone !(► 
characterize a word, and when this hajipens, the philologist must 
admit that the word has a zero suffix or a z('ro drsinciici', 
For example Greek f/x.')/) compared with or (/xigrtv. 

Hence, tlie Indo-European root, allluaigh it has such a gp'cat 
morphological value, has nevertheless no independent existence. 
It was a convention often bas(‘d upon an arbitrary analysis of 
facts which led the grammarians of India into the habit of 
breaking up their rvords and discovering thffir roots, and 
which accounts for our Sanskrit dictionaries to-day still tracing 
back the verb-forms to an ideal typo which rro call the. root, 
from which all the forms w'onlcl have sprang hy the addition 
of suffixes. 

Neither has the suffix an independent existence ; it owes 
whatever reality it possesses to vocalic ablaut (like the root), 
and to the meaning attributed to it, which is often very 
precise, In a Greek w'ord like TuiTpo's', vr^Tc'/isv, thft 

vocalic ablaut gives a precise value to the suffix (-Ti/p-, -Tt-/)-, 
-Tg-) in the different instanci's where it occurs. A word like 
iiirarmp, pi, (iTraTopc-v, which is only a compound of the pre- 
ceding, gives us two new forms of suffix (-rwp-, -mg-). This 
is a suffix denoting relationship. 

Desinences can be closely compared with suffixes ; they 
also are elements added to the, root. They can only be dis- 
tinguished from suffixes hy their use, as the suffix indicates the 
general category to which the word belongs (agentive, aspecl, 
instrumental, augmentative, diminutive, i‘tc,), while the 
ending simply shows the part idayecl hy the word in the 
sentence. Thus, the two have different functions, but from 
the point of view of word-formation, both arc moriiluancs of 
the same character in both Indo-European and Semitic. 

Suffixes and endings arc added to the root. This is the 
usual method of composition fur Indo-European words. 
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although it is not invariable. The augment placed before the 
root is an exception ; in a verb like Xvoj, eXvtra it indicates 
past time exactly as the o- of Xvao) indicates the future. 

We must not be surprised, therefore, to encounter in other 
languages the opposite conditions to that prevailing in Indo- 
European or Semitic — namely, initial inflection. French even 
gives us some idea of this in the plurals of words beginning 
with a vowel, which are expressed by a prefixed sibilant : 
aybre, z-ayhres ; homme, z-homines ; mif, z-aiufs ; oie, z-oies. 
Popular language gives us a curious example of the extension 
of this peculiarity in the verb zyeutcr, derived from the plural 
of the word osil. In certain Lorraine dialects, they say zous 
and zelles for etix, elks, and zout " Icur ’’ (on the analogy of 
novt, voitt)}- 

tiowever, this is merely an exceptional state of affairs in 
French, and it has no bearing on anything fundamental. On 
the contrary, certain Semitic languages like Arabic possess a 
true initial inflection, For example, in one of the two Arabic 
tenses, the imperfect, person is always indicated by an affix 
placed at the beginning of the word : 

1st person sing, aqtnlti, pi. naqiulu. 

2nd person mas. taqtuhi-taqtulma, dual, taqtuldni, fern. 
taqkiUna-taqtulna . 

3rd person mas. yaqiulii, pi. yaqhduna, dual, yaktuldni, fern. 
taqtulu-yaqliilm, laqluldni. 

In Georgian, which comes from quite a different stock, we 
find equally striking examples of inflection at the beginning 
of the word, and we conclude therefrom that the process of 
affixation consists of adding to the root morphological elements 
which may be placed either in front or behind. 

In contrast to languages like Indo-European and Semitic, 
where the word formed from the root and the affixes is a 
complete and independent entity, there is a series of languages 
in which the morphemes are morc or loss independent of the 
semantemes. The clearest type is that in which a language 
distinguishes two categories of words, the full and the empty, 
to use the Chinese terminology. The full words are the seman- 
temes, and the empty the morphemes. The latter are never 

I E. Rolland, VIII. vol. v, p. 151. 
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accented. Thus, the word ti, a sign of subordination, is an 
empty word : too ti nl-tsu " mymn” {700 “ nu'.” , nl-isu " sou"). 
It plays the role of the preposition de in French, of the gt'uitivc 
s in English ; it even servos to indicate, suljordination and is 
hence ctpiivalent to a conjunction, 'rUe empty words are 
generally only specialized and atonic, forms of the full words. 
]h)r example, (he; full words /svf and id which together exfirc-ss 
“ son ” arc commonly add(‘d as (unply words to otlier full words, 
and coniplub'ly lose their mt'aning. Mi'ii " door". Am " knih' ”, 
with the affixed substantival til or Asm, become iiicn-iil (pro- 
nounced m'ol) or iitu-fSH (pronounced tiwzc). 'I'he verb Icao " to 
finish " serves as an empty word (under tlie fonn la) to I'xpress 
the past tense, ; lai la, literally " come linishi'd ”, signifies 
" someone, has come". One, can also combim>. two forms of the. 
same word which are, at one, and the same, time full and enipfy 
words ; lean-la " someone has finished ”. 

Not that wo lack excellent examples of empty words in 
Indo-European. The Sanskrit Hi, signifying that words arc 
being quoted, is one ; others arc di' in old Greelc, Od or «s’ in 
modern Greek (see p. 58). liis hnpo.ssiblo to Lran.slaLc the.se woj'ils 
in a dictionary ; they have no concrete meaning, but are coeffi- 
cients, exponents, algebraic values, rather than words. Nor 
can they ever stand by f heimselves. I'liey only actpiire, meaning 
in contact with some other linguislic unit with which Ihey 
form one whole, such as the mind can realize in its entirety ; ilv 
alone signifies nothing, but tw tVoia, dr 'Troifi have a definite 
meaning in Greek. Imench has certain empty words, for 
example, in its propositions. It is impossible to translate onr 
preposition d in German by another single preposition : « pied 
(Ger. zu Fuss), d Berlin! (Ger. nach Berlin!), d la cide (Ger. 
an der Kuste), ii I'itroit (Ger. in dcr Huf^c), a re^’ri'l (Ger, mil 
Bedauern), d mes frais ((kir. aiif mcinc Kosten), a part (Ger. 
bei Seife), d six hanres (Ger. uin sccdis Uhr), etc. Our auxiliaries 
kre or avoir, like the auxiliaries do, shall, will, in English, 
are only empty words. In the same way the auxiliary man in 
Danish, after having more or less vagiudy expressed the idea of 
future tense, has now become a mere areumpaniment to the 
verb, particularly in the interrogative position, so that we may 
consider mon nowadays as an interrogaLivo, adverb ratlier 
than a verb : mon han kommer? " Will he come ? " in the sense 
of '' know if he will come ? ” 
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Although some Indo-European languages have thus created 
empty words^ the Indo-European and Semitic word in general 
is characterized by its unity. Morphemes and semantemes are 
united in an indissoluble fashion. On the other hand, there are 
languages in which the connexion is more or less loose. 

In Chinese, although the position of the empty word is 
absolutely fixed and can no more be displaced than in French 
or English, it nevertheless has a certain independence, firstly, 
because it can be left out, lor men may be used as well as 
men-ul " door ”, and, secondly, for the converse reason that it 
is sometimes repeated in order to emphasize the idea it expressed 
and also separated from the word to which it refers : leao la 
che la " the affair is ended ”. 

Finno-Ugrian and Turco-Tartar are probably the languages 
which show the least clearly defined connexion between 
morphemes and semantemes. In Hungarian, in a series of 
words which agree with each other and play the same role in 
the sentence, the morpheme is sometimes expressed only at 
the end of the last word : a jo ember-nek “ to the good man ”, 
(and not az-nak jb-nah emher-neh), a nagy varos-ban ” in the 
large city ^ In Turkish the plural sign -lar-, in a word like 
kizlari “ his daughters ”, is inserted between the semanteme 
kiz “ daughter ” and the possessive suffix -i {kizi “ his 
daughter ”, in the singular).^ 

In Turkish, also, the bond between the two elements is so 
weak that the order of the morphemes is not fixed. In French 
we cannot say nous avons le vu for nous I’avons vu, nor j’aime 
te ne pas, for je ne t’aime pas ; but the Turk says indifferently 
sevmislerdir '' they have loved ”, or sevmisdirler ; sevezeklerdir 
"they will love”, or sevezekdirler ; seviyorlar idi "they loved ”, 
or seviyor idiler ; sevdim idi " I have loved ”, or sevdi idim ; 
sevsem idi " if I loved ”, or sevse idim. 

Each of these groups may be analysed and broken up. Apart 
from the root, which has a fixed position and comes at the 
beginning, the different elements expressing tense, person, or 
number are sufficiently independent of both the root and the 
neighbouring elemeirts to be distributed with a certain freedom 
throughout the whole word. In general they have no inde- 
pendent existence. For example, the element lar {ler) is as 

1 Schleicher and V. Thomsen, quoted by Jespersen, CXXXIV, p. 37. 

2 Gauthiot, LXXni, pp. 31-2. 
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incapable of standing alone as a Greek or I/atin formative, 
But there is a much looser bond bolweeii this eleineut and the 
semanteme than between a Greek ending and its corresponding 
theme, The element dir is the regul.ir third peisoii .singular 
of the substantive verb ; in order to form tlu' ( orn'sponding 
plural, ler must be added. In old literal y Gsmanli, however, 
the order dtr-ler may bo transposed even when these eh'UU'uts 
are employed correctly to express the third peison plural of 
the suhstantive veuB. 

Some languages exprt'ss the morphemes in more words than 
others. Turkish, as wo have just si'tm, fnady shifts their 
positions, but it does not rept'at them twicis It may say 
iuditfereiUly seviyor idilcr or scviyoilar hli, hut it does not 
combine the two expressions into scviyorlar idilcr. But 
repetition, previously mentioni'd in connexion with Chinese, 
is the favourite procc'durc in eertain languages like those of the 
Bantu group, where for each grammatical category there is a 
corresponding classifier expressed in each word, irrespecti^n 
of the niimhor of words. Thus, in Souhiya the sentence '' The 
girls are walking”, will ho ('xpresse.d ha-lurAUUi ha-enda or 
oven h-o hn-kazima ha-enda, ha- being the classifier indicating 
the plural for persons ; and for " the liandsomc man ” tlu'y say 
mu-ntii mu-loiii, tun- lioing the classifier for a peison in the 
singular. Thus, there are in Banlu seventeen classiliers, and 
even twenty-three in certain dialects. 

The Bantu pielixes are eipiivalent to (he suffixes in Ihil 
and in the group of West-Africau languages called the Voltaic 
tongues. In Ful there are, twenty-one classes, four of which 
arc plural. For example, in the. root lain, which (‘xpressi's the 
idea ” to command ", we have : lam-do (pronominal class in o) 
"chief", Jdm-u (pronominal class in "reign", lilm-de 
(pronominal class in iule) " a command ", lam-bc (pronominal 
class in be) "kings, chiefs", etc. In Ihis stock the roots are 
never found isolated, but are always accompanied by a ('lass 
sign. And this is rc'peatcd in (‘ach elemt'Ut in Ihe sentence : 
debb-o danne-h-dyo e “ this white woman ", rew-be ran-h~be be 
" these white women ", etc. 

In languages of this type the morphology is inextricably 
interw()ven with the whole language. The morphemes can only 
be distinguished by a fine anMysis in the course of which the 
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sentence becomes completely disjointed, fragmentary, and 
finally unrecognizable. 

The opposite state of affairs exists in certain American 
languages, where the morphemes and semantemes are con- 
ceived and expressed separately. The morphological signs are 
grouped together in advance, at the beginning of the sentence, 
and give a sort of algebraic summary of the thought ; every- 
thing is then found except the nouns, which follow. In order 
to say : the vian has killed the woman with a knife, the sentence 
would be as follows : he — her — that — i&ith j| to kill — man — 
womaiv— knife (Chinook).^ All that precedes the bars, which 
we introduced into the sentence, comprises only the grammatic 
signs, the morphemes ; the semantemes come after. 

We need not be excessively surprised at such a peculiar 
coirstruction. Spoken French has some turns of expression 
very similar to this. We hear people say in popular speech : 
Elle n’y a encore pas jj voyage, ta consine, en Afrique (“ She 
has not yet gone, your cousin, to Africa ? ”) or II I'a ti jamais jj 
attrape le gendarme, son volctir ? ("Did the gendarme ever 
catch the thief ? ”) All that precedes the bars likewise con- 
sists of morphemes only — signs for the subject, object (direct 
or indirect), gender, number, tense, and the negative or inter- 
rogative character of the sentence. Thus, before we know who 
and what are being discussed, we know all the grammatical 
elements of the sentence. All that is still required to make a 
complete sentence is an indication of the persons and the acts 
they pei'form, i.e. the facts of the case. The abstract facts 
are placed at the beginning, and the concrete at the end. 

Owing to this variety of morphological processes, the term 
word must be differently defined for each language. 

If there are languages in which the word may be easily 
defined as an independent and indivisible unit, there are others 
where it melts, in a sense, into the body of the sentence, where 
it cannot really be defined except by surrounding it with a 
mass of varied elements. In the French sentence je ne Vai pas 
vu (" I have not seen it ”), ordinary grammatical analysis 
recognizes seven different words. In reality, there is only one, 
but this is a complex word formed from a certain number of 


^ Cf. Boas, eXXX, intro., p. 38. 
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telescoped morphemes, They have no independent exi.stence ; 
they are of value only in being interchangeable to the mind, 
for we can sayj'c ne t'ai pas vu, in nc in’ aval’s pas vu, iiniis nc 
vous aurans pas vu, etc., thus varying us we please the con- 
stitutive elements of the word. Doubtless wc must obsiu've 
the relative diflereuces betwetui these eleiiumts. 'I'lie ;V, me, 
hi, le are actually simply moridnmie.s witlumt iiny indt'pendeut 
existence and they are not used sej,)aralely. Tlu' je ('xists only 
in a combination like je park “ I .speak ", je eaurs " 1 run " ; 
the me likewise can only be used in phrases like jc me dis “ 1 
tell myself ", hi me frappes " you stiike nu- ". W('re it not for 
the fact that one or more elements may be introduced l)etween 
the pronoun and the verb {ji: dis, jc k dis, jc nc le dis pas), we 
could consider theyc of jc dis as e(piivalent to the linal o in the 
Latin dic-o and assume that hVi'iich luis initial iullections; 
je-dis, iu-dis, il-dil (pronounced idi). We liav(' not reached that 
stage ; but it has been pointed out that already for sevc'ral 
centuries the pronominal subject has been t('ndiug more and 
more to fuse with the verb. We should not say to-day, as 
Rabelais did : “ Jc, dit ricrochole, les prendrai a murci." 
Popular usage, on the contrary, frequently employs the 
pronoun in the third penson even when tlie subject is expressed : 
" Lc pere, il dit cc qu'il vent ” (Father, he says what he 
likes), ’'les bourgeois, Us ont Men de la chance." (the middle 
classes, they’re all right), etc. Yet a m()ri)]u'mc such as nous, 
vous, is, to a certain extent, akin to a word since the same form 
can occupy an emphatic position and corresponil, at the same 
time, to je, me, and mot ; to In, le, and toi ; to il, k, and lui. 
This further complicates the problem of delining words, cpntc 
apart from the presence of adverbs and negations, which 
hover between the conditions of morphemes and words in 
the midst of verb-forms. It may be said that in French the 
word is very ill-dermed. 

This is equally true of languages like Turki.sh, in which 
the morphological elements cither waver between one seman- 
teme and another, or hang loosely together. The. unity of the 
word in Turkish is preserved by a phonetic phenomenon, 
vocalic harmony which determines the vowel character of 
different syllables in accordance with a dominant syllable. 
The unity of the Bantu word is due to another cause, to the use 
of classifiers, determined in each morphological category by the 
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role of the word in the sentence. However, we are constrained 
to include under the term “word” in Bantu, as in French or 
Turkish, various elements which are felt to possess a substitutive 
character, and which have therefore a very loose connexion 
with the semanteme,'^ Finally this is also the case with certain 
primitive American languages like the Greenland dialect of the 
Eskimo, in which it is impossible to fix the divisions in the 
sentence and where there is a tendency to form as many 
words as sentences, and as many sentences as words.® 

On the contrary, in the Semitic languages, as well as in 
the early Indo-European tongues, like Sanskrit, Vedic, or 
Greek, the word has a complete autonomy, manifested in 
various kinds of characteristic phonetic treatment, as, for 
example, in the final syllables, or the delicate play of accent- 
balance. The word bears within itself the sign of its use and 
the expression of its morphological value ; it has a complete- 
ness which leaves nothing to be desired. The Chinese word, for 
different reasons, can also be easily defined. Separated from 
its context, however, it loses all its expressive value, and has 
only a vague abstract meaning which can be related to no 
particular use. 

Wo cannot, therefore, attempt any definition of the laord 
which shall be applicable to all languages, except perhaps the 
definition proposed by M. Meillet, which purposely avoids any 
explanation of the grammatical use and its expression : “A 
word is the result of the association of a given meaning with a 
given combination of sounds, capable of a given grammatical 
use.” ® 

1 Gauthlot, LX XIII, pp. 34-5. 

» Fmck, CLXI, p. 31. 

" X, 1913, p. 11. 
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n""© the conct'ptH L'Xini'sm'd by iiu'.ins of morphcuu's, wi' give 
the name ca/egei/Vs’.' 

Tims, gender, number, peison, tense and nmod, interrugation 
and negation, subordination, purpose, iiislrmuentality, tde,, 
are grammatieal eategories in languages where these eoneeiUs 
are, expressed liy sju'oial morphemes. ICveiyont' can deteimine 
how large Ls their uumlxT, and how varied llieir eharaeter, l)y 
appealing to his linguist ie. knowledge, Just as the numlier o{ 
morphemes varies with each languag(‘, so, naturally, does the 
number of categories. 'I’he less grammar a laiigmige possesses, 
in the sense iivdieatcd in the preceding eha\)ti‘r, the h'ss gram- 
matical categories it will possess. Certain languages, liowever, 
have a largo number, 

Whatever the language, grammatieal eati'guries can bo 
defined only by the form in which they are t'Xpresserl. Aneiimt 
Greek had a mood called the optative, whieli ronvsponded in 
some of its uses to our French oondilioual, and roughly speaking 
served to express volition. We cannot say that any language 
has an optative unless it possesses a special form for this mood. 
And where the subjunctive and optative are confused as in 
most Indo-Iinropean tongues —pfOpk' no longer distinguish, 
in the single persisting form, the two uses which were formerly 
expressed by two distinct forms. Only one mood lemains, 
and it may be called indilTerenlly optative or subjunctive, for, 
to the speaker, it i.s but a single wonl. This h'cling is due to the 
unity of the form, despite the. vathTy of its uses, 'riiis does not 
ultimately prevent the creation of new forms corresponding 
to uses which no longer have a .special form of expression in tlu! 
language. Thus, for example, the confusion of the. aoiist 
and the perfect, or rather the transformation of the old piuTect 
into an historic tense, has in many languages abolished the. 
means of expressing the perfect. Some languages have become 


^ CL GiSbel, "Die grammatischen TCateRorien " (XXXII, vol, v, p. 
Jalirg. S, Abt, 1) , Van Ginncken, LXXVII, p. 65 ft. 
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resigned to the absence of a perfect and have continued to do 
without it ; others have created a new perfect, on a different 
plan from the old one that has been lost. 

Grammatical categories are thus always relative to the 
language in question, and to a special period in the history of 
each language. The Greek optative, for instance, lasted only 
for a period which can be sharply delimited. We know at what 
epoch in Germanic, alongside of the single past form, there 
arose a new one which corresponded in meaning to the old 
perfect. Indeed, the h’story of grammatical categories can 
often be accurately established for each language. But the 
system of categories appears under different forms in each 
different language. French grammar was built up in the 
seven Icon th and eighteenth centuries on the model of ancient 
Greek and Latin — and it has remained warped ever since. We 
still make rise of a nomenclature which docs not square with 
the facts, and gives an inaccurate idea of the grammatical 
structure of our language. Had the principles governing 
French grammar been established by any but Aristotelians, 
it would assuredly have been very different from what it is. 

The classification of grammatical categories falls within the 
scope of general morphology, and is a task still to be accom- 
plished. If we admit that there are as many categories as 
there are morphemes in all languages put together, we should 
be going to extremes in the matter of their number. Following 
the empirical method, we shall limit ourselves here to an 
examination of a few categories chosen from among the more 
general, such as gender, ntimhcr, tense, and voice. From this 
study certain useful principles and facts will emerge which 
will be duly summarized. 

The category of gender, as it has existed, for example, from 
the earliest stages of Indo-Eui'opcan or Semitic,^ has been 
imposed so rigorously upon the language that from the 
moment a substantive comes into the mind of a speaker, it is 
provided with a gender which is characteristic of it, and which 
is often the oirly characteristic it possesses. It is by gender 
alene that we distinguish in French between le poids " weight ”, 
and la poix " pitch ”, le pere “ father ”, and lapaire " pair ” — 

1 Cf. tor gender L. Adam, XLIII; H. Wmlder, CCXXII j K. Brugmann. 
XXXI, Jv (1889), pp. 100-9; Barone, CCXXVI. 
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words which differ only in orthognipliy, and, with ('V('n better 
reason, between le livrc. " book”, and Ui livic. " pound ”, or le 
poUc "stove”, and hi pot'le "frying-pan”, which are spelt 
alike ; as in German die Kiefer " the hr ”, and der Kiefer “ the 
jaw There is no other respect in wide li a forcignei blnudeis 
more sadly than in the confusion of gendeis, Wlu'u such 
mistakes bc'coiue too fretpient, iliey render the languag(' 
incompielicnsiblo, 

And yet there, is no rational basis for grannnatical g(>nder, 
Wc cannot say why la table ” the lal)le ”, la elutise " llu* chair ”, 
!a salii^rc " the salt-cellar ”, etc., are fenunii\e, and le tabouret 
" the stool", lefdHtcuil " the atin-chair ", le suerier " tlu' sugar- 
bowl”, etc., are inasc.iiline. In a not uiuelaU'd laufpiage the 
corresponding nouns arc often of dilfeii'nl gender ; in (haniau 
they say dor Scsxcl " the arm-chair ”, and der Stiiltl " the chair ”, 
der Loffel " the spoon ”, and der Kei;et " a nine-pin ”, the 
genders being just the reverse, of the I'rench la euiller and la 
qmlle. 

We know, moreover, how easily genders beconu^ modilted in 
the course of time. In the. history of the Romance. Gtsnuan and 
Celtic tongues, the changes in gemder have beim nume.rons.i In 
French the " feminine ” or " masculine. ” ending has often 
brought about a corresponding chang(' in gender. So much so, 
indeed, that quite a number of words with " feminine " endings, 
which have become stabilized as masculine in correct usage, 
were and still arc given the feminine gender in popidar sptH>oh, 
especially when an initial vowel prevents the. tlellniti'. article 
from indicating g('ndcr, as in the words exercicc, orape (slorm), 
ouvrage (work), etc. Even the words pivphetc (prophet) and 
pape (Pope) were considered feminine in the MicUlle, Ages 
because of their endings. This shows how dil'fmmt natural 
gender is from grammatical gemder. We still nvake I'ordonmmce 
(orderly) and la sentinclle feminine, when designating persons 
of the stronger sex, just as the, Romans said auxilia or uigiliei;. 

Our grammatical gender is so ill-adapted to the expression 
of natural gender that, in about three-fourths of Ihe cases Lhal 
occur, there is in French no way of cxprcissing the, difference of 
sex by grammatical gender. The woixls mddccin or profcsseiir 
have no feminine. We are considerably embarrassed as to liow 


1 For French of. Brnnot, LVI, p. 233; tor Gonimn. Behaghcl, CXLIV, 
p. 318 ; for Welsh, J. Morris-Jonos, CXXXV, pp. 228-9. 
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to apply them to a woman. We can say neither medecine nor 
professetise, and in the first example this is obvious from 
the fact that the word mMecine has a different meaning. 
But we cannot even solve the whole difficulty by using such 
words as mddecin and professettr with the feminine article, as 
the Greeks did in i) Ahovtiqv, or the Romans in ilium senium 
(Terence) . La m^decin, la professeur, would shock a French ear. 
In correct French we are reduced to saying la femme mddecin, 
la femme professeur, using the word femme as a kind of mor- 
pheme indicative of sex. We are thus just as badly off in 
French as in a language devoid of distinction between genders. 
In similar cases English employs the pronouns he and she as 
morphemes (thus, he-goat or she-goat), and Irish prefixes the 
element ban (derived from hen " woman ") : han-dia “ goddess ", 
ban-file “ poetess ", ban-hMlh “ sorceress ”, etc. We even say 
in French une femme cocher (“woman-coachman”), or une 
femme cockeye (“ woman-coachwoman) . So much do we lean 
upon our morpheme femme. Une cochbre by itself would shock 
our cars. 

Present-day French very much resembles primitive Indo- 
European in this respect. There was no morphological ex- 
pression of natural gender.^ Furthermore, no Indo-European 
word showed by its actual form any difference between 
masculine and feminine : toga and scriha, eesetdus and famulus, 
arbor and dolor, are all inflected exactly in the same way in 
Latin, though in each group the first word is feminine, the 
second masculine . If it has come about that in several languages 
the masculine and feminine genders have been distributed 
between certain suffixes, as, for example, in Gothic, where the 
words corresponding to the first Latin declension (type toga) 
are all feminine, and those corresponding to the second (type 
famulus) arc all masculine, this is merely the result of innova- 
tions. The Greek words m-arnp " father ”, and p-iprip "mother ”, 
1/(0? " son ”, and vv6<; “ daughter-in-law ”, have the same 
inflection in Indo-European. 

True, the neuter must be set apart. This is the only gender 
that can be defined by its form ; in Greek tskvov " child ”, 
and are^o? (gen. (rreyov<i) “ roof ”, alvmrt “ mustai'd ”, and 
pidv " hydromel ”, as well as Latin templum and corpus (gen. 


1 Ernout, XCVIII, p. 211. 
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corporis), mare and cornu, all arc olndously nciiler. The Indo- 
European neuter is a special {’ciulur ; it is contrasfed with the 
two sex genders, but it has a num' limited rang('. It has hut 
one case in its own kirm, and this would seem to itulieate that 
the category is gradually dying out .uul has no real iudepi'u- 
dence in the system as a wlu)le. Its lelation to the two other 
genders is complementary in that it expn'sses eeitain notions 
quite independent of the opposition of maseidiue to femiiuue, 
or vice versa. For exampli’, it ofl('U ilesign.ites ol)ie('ts which 
arc regarded as non-active and incapable of being invc'sted 
with peisonal power, and at times it also seems to express the 
collective idea. 

In what, then, does Indo-iMuopean e,euder eon.sist ? Simply 
in agreement, nuni'ii) is masculine in Gteek lu'cause we. say 
d 'trutijp ('I'yndiiv I and fUfTijp !•'' feminine beciuise we. Siiy 
i] (lynlhi. The article and adjective indieatine, and 

defining the substantive have, a dilterent form aeeoiding to the 
gender of the word. This fact has entailed important eonse.- 
quenccs in the history of gender. Gender has followed the 
vicissitudes of the, phonetic expri'ssion of agreenumt. In etises 
whore the agn'oment is no longer indicated, nr where it i.s 
indicated partially, owing to acdih'iits in the phonetic, system, 
gender had died out or fallen into desuetude. In I'Veueh, us in 
ancient Greek, it is the article and adjee.livo wliich inainltiin 
gender. But the article has the same, form heforn all words 
beginning with a vowel : Vcutrorc (dawn), I' ah'! me (abyss), and 
gender in these words is therefore less distinct than in othens. 
It is, indeed, generally the words with an initial vowel that 
have been .subjected to a clumge ol gender in the history of the 
French language. When, furlhennori', the adjective, qualifying 
them is of ambiguous gender, lliere is no longer any expression 
of gender left ; Vaurorc csi splcnditU (the (hwn is splendid), or 
I'ahima esl sombre (the ahyss is gloomy) . Ills only when we say 
I'aurore cst belle (the dawn is heaulifnl), or I'ahhnc esl profond 
(the abyss is deep) that the words aurora and abhna pos.sess 
gender. 

English has gone much further than French. Old English 
had three different forms for the three, genders in the singular 
article : s6, sdo, and duel. It even possessed a complete- inflec- 
tion for the article, with four different cases for each number. 
This inflection, however, was quickly simplified. First of all 
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the nominative forms became by analogy d&, deo, daet ; then 
the masculine and feminine were confounded under a single 
form de ; finally, the neuter dropped out, and there remained 
to it but a single form in the singular, which was, moreover, 
the same as that of the plural. By losing its inflection, the 
article deprived the language of gender, for the adjective in 
its turn was deprived of its inflection. Danish has not advanced 
so far in this respect ; it still had den for the masculine-feminine 
and det for the neuter ; in the plural it has de for all three 
genders. The phonetic evolution of the article has permitted 
it to retain two genders, which, however, so far as their origin 
is concerned, do not correspond to the masculine and feminine 
in French. 

This is not the place for investigating the origin of gram- 
matical gender in Indo-European.^ Several philologists have 
attempted it, without coming to any satisfactory conclusion. 
The question goes beyond the narrow limits of Indo-European 
grammar ; it is a question of linguistics in general, which 
recurs in other groups of languages. Anthropologists, like 
Frazer, have claimed to solve it by supposing that the difference 
between the two genders had something to do with the special 
language used by women ; the same noun would thus have two 
different forms according to which sex used it.® The question, 
however, is hardly so simple as this. Gender does not consist 
only in an opposition of masculine to feminine, for Indo- 
European also possessed a neuter. 

In certain American and African idioms gender presents an 
altogether special aspect. For example, Algonkin distinguishes 
between animate and inanimate gender.® The distribution 
of the gender among different objects has no significance there 
as such. The animate group, in addition to animals, includes 
trees, stones, the sun, the moon, stars, thunder, snow, ice, 
grain, bread, tobacco, sledge, fire-flint, etc. The fact is that 
" this differentiation of gender is absolute and fundamental, for 
it determines the plural of nouns, the expression of possession, 

^ Cf. particulaily the words cited before, of H. WinMer, K. Brugmann, 
Mario Barone, and also ; B. I. Wheeler, “ The origin of grammatical gender,"' 
XXIII, vol. ii, pp. S28-45 (1899). 

2 Van Gonnop, LXXIV, p. 265. 

® J. P. B. de Josselinde Jong, Ds -rr: tan “ levend " 

en " levenloos “ in het Indoetiropeest ; . ■ verschijnsel in 

enkele Algonkinialen. Dissertation, i . ■ 
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the demonstrative pronouns, verbs, and adjectives 
With regard to the distribulion of objects betwiM'u the two 
genders special analogical extensions have don])tles,s taken 
place. In Slavonic an animate gender also exists. Us origin, 
and above all, its exti'usion, can b(' aeeonnled for by a regiikir 
morphological d(!Velopme,nl from the original Tmlo-lunopean,® 
In Annc'nian, too, then; is a lendeiiey to place the auimalt; 
and inanimate in opposition, and in Spanish, after llu' verb - 
in old French even after the noun (le bonrg Ic mi, b-s uiaisons 
du bonrg). Flsewhi'i'e, we. meet other oppositions, b'or insUuice 
in the language of the Ma.sai, an Ifast-Afih'an r,ici\ tluTe i.s one 
gender for everylliitig big and strung, and mioiher for every- 
thing small and weak,'* which soim' have inlet preted arbitrarily 
by an opposUion of masculine and fi'ininine : al (i(iii;ani “ the 
man ”, cft duni’ani " the litih' man”. 1 1 would be heller simply 
to say that hero there, is a strong tutd :i wetik gender. This 
category is not far removed from wind we elsewhere describe 
as diminutives. 

In the African languages gender is calk'd ” ckiss ”, The 
Bantu tongues are dominated by the exisleuce of '‘classes”, 
each characteri/.cid by a special allix, with till tht* words of 
the language disLiibuled between Iht'iu. We. have alri'ndy given 
examples (p. 86). The indietUion of chiss i.s just us important 
as that of gender in Greek and Latin words. It is a self-imposed 
mental necessity. The classifutr for each word (a term used to 
designate the phonetic element indicating class) is so important 
that it is repeated in the course ol the sentence. lor all words 
referable to it. One would Ihink that the principal word 
imposes its own colour on all those depending on it. 

Gender in Buropoan languages is only auothe.r way of 
expressing the ''class” of Bantu. It represenl.s a nu'ulal 
attempt to classify the exceedingly v.aricd id(‘as expressed by 
irouns. The principle of this cla.ssificaliou doubtless responds 
to the conception of the world entertained by our remote 
ancestors, and raystie, and roligitnis motives ('ontribiited 
towards its stabilization, The traditional form persisted long 
after comprehension of its original purpose had been lost. 

i L. Adam, XLIII, 

» Momci, XCVI. 

® Adjarian, Classificalion das dialects anniniens, Pai'iR, pp. 18 and 47. 

< Marker, ” Dio atasai ” qaoled by yoisl, XXXVI, vol. xsxvli, p. H3. 
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There are grammatical categories which have a closer 
relation to reality than has gender, and are rationally justified 
by our present conception of the world : such as number 
and time. According to whether I say the horse eats, or the 
horses will eat, I express two contrasting ideas, singularity 
as opposed to plurality, and present time as opposed to 
future. This corresponds to empirical facts. But when we 
come to examine how these categories, which are two of the 
most general, are expressed in different languages, we find in 
the first place that they present forms which limit the generality, 
and in the second place that they rarely possess in actual usage 
the adequate expression we should expect. 

In French we have a singular and plural ; but the distinction 
of singularity and plurality, which for us constitutes number, is 
not the only aspect of this category. There are languages which 
once possessed, or still possess, a dual number. Indo-European 
had this dual, which was maintained in historic times for a 
shorter or longer period according to the language concerned, 
and gradually disappeared from almost all of them.-’- In India, 
both Vedic and classical Sanskrit have the dual, in contrast to 
Prakrit and Pali, which have lost it. Old Persian and Zend 
employed it rigorously, but there is not a trace of it in Pehlevi. 
At the earliest time at which we know them, neither Armenian 
nor Latin possessed it. It is very much alive in Old Slavonic, 
and to-day certain dialects such as Slovenian and the Wendish 
Lausitz (Saxony) still manifest it. In several Lithuanian 
dialects it is only now disappearing. Gothic expressed it only 
in the pronoun and verb, and there are no more than traces of 
it in the pronoun of Old High-German. These traces, however, 
are slow to vanish, and in the present-day Bavarian dialects 
we still encounter the dual pronouns os and enk, which had 
disappeared from the written language before the end of the 
thirteenth century. In the Celtic group, Irish alone, in the 
most ancient form, retains the dual in the declension of nouns, 
but this number, even here, occupies a precarious position, 
because the noun in the dual must always be accompanied by 
the noun signifying " two ”. Ancient Greek presented an 
extreme variety, instructive in more ways than one, but it 
ended by eliminating the dual altogether.® This is the general 

1 Bragmann, CL, ii, pt. ii, p. 195. 

“ Cuny, LXI ; cf. the bottom of p. 356. 

H 
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tendency of all Indo-European languages. That tlii.s elimina- 
tion took place at rather distantly si'paratod periods in tlu' 
different hrunclies was <lne to historic eaii.ses. 

We must believe that the employment of (he dual n'sponded 
to a need clilfering from any wliich our modern habits of thought 
can suggest. To day we can see no reason for opposing duality 
to plurality. 'Phere are, however, in tin' ('ategoiy of number, 
other dislineUons which we do tmt express, but which d('S<'rv(' 
to have a grammatical hum, namely, tin' collec'tive and the 
ahsohitt'. In French we. have no way of dirferetdiaiing thesi* 
two idciis ; it is a dericieney from which we often stdfer. All 
th(' discussions we sec- in c(‘rtain grammats as to the, spelling 


of "gc/(V rfcgro.sc///i'.” or " degroseilh'.s", " conlilure de ponuue”, 


or '' de pommes ", may be ultiiiuilely referred to a eonfusion 
between tlu' plural and tin; eolleclive, tltie lo tlie. ab.sence of a 


grammatical c;itegory for the collective. When we say : " ](' 
clicval court ” {l/tc hone runs), we .suifer likewise from an 
inability to specify whether wc are alluding to a spectial isolated 
horse or to horses in general. We do not distinguish the 
individual from the species, nor the particular from the general. 
In this respect, Indo-European languages are nearly all in 
the same state as is French : They have no regular expression 


for certain important aspects of the category of number. 


There are also lacunae in the calcgory of lensc,'^ In a language 
like French or German it i.s the verl) that essentially expre.s.se.s 
the tense. In German the vcrl> i.s culled a ZeUd'orL In I'Vench 
there is a whole gamut of varied l('nH(;,s re.sponding not only to 
the three divisions of past, pres(;ut, and future, but also to 
relative differences in time. We. have, a means of expressing 
the future in the past, and the past in the future. I'ew lairguages 
arc so rich as French in this respect. German has scarcely 
anything but a past tense ; it confounds in a .single form our 
imperfect and past delinito, ich liebtc, tor example ; aiul this 
one form oven tends, in certain parts of Germany, to take the 
place of the analytic past of the type iiii huhe I'clicbt, while in 
certain other parts, on the, contrary, it is tlie analytic tense 

1 CclLic languaRf-s clevdopoil a siiuiulvlivc ; it. I’tdct.M'n, ChXXXIX^ 
vol. ii, p. 58. 

« Cf. Ilorbig, XXX, vol. Vi, p. 170 if. 
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which sums up within itself the whole expression of past time. 
The French richness in tenses comes from the Latin, which is 
also provided with a generous series. 

Yet the expression of tense in Latin was an innovation. 
Comparative grammar teaches us that Indo-European princi- 
pally expressed aspect.^ 

The category of duration is called aspect.'^ Our French 
tenses express the moment in which an action is accomplished, 
is being accomplished, or will be accomplished. They take no 
account of the duration of such accomplishment. This, 
nevertheless, is an idea of importance and one which, in certain 
verbs, dominates all other considerations of meaning. Indo- 
European was much less preoccupied with expressing Lense than 
duration. What concerned it in an act was not so much to 
indicate in what moment it should be accomplished (past, 
present, or future), as to indicate whether it was conceived 
of in its contiimity, or at some definite point in its develop- 
ment — whether it was accomplished at the initial or final 
point, whether the act took place once, or was repeated, and 
whether it had a term and a result. For this reason, in compara- 
tive grammar we distinguish between durative and instan- 
taneous verbs, perfectives and imperfectives, inchoatives, 
iteratives, terminatives, etc. It is impossible to understand 
the verbal system of Sanskrit or ancient Greek if we do not 
take these different shades of signification into account, or if 
we start out with the idea of finding different tenses expressed 
as they are in our language. In ancient Greek the difference 
between present, aorist, and perfect, lies in the " aspect ” of 
the verb. The Slavonic tongues preserved this predominance 
of aspect over tense for a long time, and in a certain measure 
they do so at the present day. Every verb in these languages 
belongs to a category of “ aspect ” which is characteristic of 
it, and which determines it, as much as the past and future are 
characteristic of the verbs in French.* This constitutes one 
essential difference between Russian and French, and one of 
the greatest difficulties a Frenchman, for instance, encounters 
in the study of Russian. 

As regards the expression of tense, Semitic languages bear 

1 Brugmann, CL, ii, 3, p. 68. 

“ Barbelenet, XLVII; Barone, CCXXV. 

A. Mazon, XCII. 
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a close rc'seml ilunce to the old l!ul(*-Kun)])t':ui type. Semitic 
in general has no iiK'ans of dislinguisliing tin* dilh'rt'nl tenses 
of a verh. On tlu' other hand, it has an astonishing variety of 
means fur translating snhjei tive verlial n>lations, expressing 
for example, a ransaliv('. eonative, intensive, (h‘sideralivc, 
putative, pissive, reripioeal, and leth-xive. All these teelmical 
terms designate, the, vaiimis eategoiies of tin' Semitie verb, 
preserved to greater or lesser degtir in the dillVrenI dialeels. 
There are only two tenses, piopeJly :.o ealled, in Si'inilie, the 
imperfect and the peifeet, deiived from dilfeii'iil themes, 
But the ttii’iiis perh'et and impeifiat mnsl not he regarded as 
the equivalent of the leiius used in iMeiidi, in any sease of 
the word. They shonld he lidcen in an elvmologieal sense to 
denote that an aetion is either eompleled tir not eoinpleted. 
That is to say, in Semitic as in Indo Rmopean it is the expres- 
sion of the duration of time that dominates, and not that of 
the kind of time. Assyrian, for (‘xample, tunploys the 
" perfect '' in the sense of juvseni and future ; and in Arabic 
the '' imperfect ” is as much I'xpressive of the future as of the 
present. " In flebrew, the form improperly called future 
serves to indicate the, past in narrative : {urlhermore, tlie form 
known as preterite may servo, at will for the future. \Vc know 
to what an extent the interjiretation of the text of the 
prophetic Ijooks has been obscured on this aeeonnt. This 
indecision comes from the fact that the idea of tense, absent 
to begin with, was added in a mure or less clinnsy fashion 
afterwards to fit it into a conjugation not adapted fur it." ^ 

The grammatical category of tense, therefore, like that of 
number, is in many ways inadequate, hlven within the pre- 
scribed limits of its use it does not ulwa.ys eorrespond closely 
enough to the Idea that is to he expre.s.sed. In many Indo- 
European languages, future and laisl have, to be, expressed 
by forms which are neither future nor past. Although Latin 
possessed a future, Plautus used the present to express an 
action which manifestly refern’d to the future when he .said 
{Captivis, 749) : perisfis nisi iani hnitc aUhtcilis. The lu'arer 
is not for a moment in doubt a.s to tlie liim> ri'ferred to in this 
sentence. Similarly, in h'reuch, we commonly say : "j'y vais " 
for " je vais y alley”, ” je m'apprete A y alley”, " fiyai”. 
Racine says in Bir&nice : 

i M. Brdal, VI, vol. xi. p. 27t. 
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Peut-^tre avant la nuit I’heureuse Berenice 
Change le nom de reine au nom d’imperatrice. 

German constantly uses the present instead of the future. 
The very awkward construction " ich werde kommen ” occurs 
chiefly in grammars or in the German spoken by foreigners. 
Germans themselves simply say in conversation " ich komme 
It is, indeed, a general tendency in language to employ the 
present to do duty for the future : an old present still serves 
as a future in Russian, Welsh, Gaelic, etc. 

In French, however, the simple future may express the 
present (“ II sera a Paris k I’heure qu’il est ” — ^lie will be in 
Paris by now) or, again, the future anterior may have the 
value of a past (" Nul ne se ressouvient d’un mot qu’il aura 
dit,” La Bruyere). In both of these cases the future doubtless 
introduces a special shade of meaning (possibility, eventuality) 
into the sentence, but the fact remains that it here relates 
to a present or past. 

The past can also be expressed by the present. In narrative 
this frequently happens, and hence we have what is known as 
the historic present, in which literary people find a special 
charm. They say that the present is more expressive, more 
descriptive, that it makes the scene live again before the 
reader’s eyes, that it links us in thought with the moment at 
which the action took place. This is true enough. But such 
an explanation, which might just as well be applied, moreover, 
to the use of the present for the future, has no value from the 
grammarian’s point of view. He is compelled to argue thus : 
in order that a writer, for artistic purposes, may use a certain 
turn of expression, that he deems more expressive or more 
elegant, language must first provide it, and thus the respective 
sphere of present and past must be little differentiated in a 
grammatical sense for it to be so easy to pass from the one to 
the other without destroying the clearness of the meaning. 

The past, in fact, may likewise serve to denote the present. 
It was by a tense that served to express the past that ancient 
Greek denoted an habitual present in sentences with a general 
bearing, or in maxims : Homer, for example, would say ; 

os Ke deals eirL’rreidrjTai /MiKa t ckXvov aiirov 
using an aorist which would be naturally translated by the 
present in French or in English thus ; " Unto him who obeys 
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the gods, the gods lieurken.” This aorisL is said lo be givoniic : 
it serves to express an action which in fact belongs to no time, 
and which, like all the. truths of experience, can bi; affirmed of 
either the future, the present, or the juisi. In French, as in 
most lunguagi's, it is the pre.s('nt which si'cms to us lu’st lilted 
for this gnomic use, but French may also here employ the 
future and so may T.alin : " pitlrra nnilicr nuda erit qutm 
pnrpitniiti pnh'rioy ” (I'laiiln.s, MostclUiria, v, 28() ; e.f. v. 1041). 

Wluil we call the preanit in Juamch or Juiglish, is an elastic 
tense which lends itself, as w(' have just seen, to tlie ('Xpression 
of the future and the past, and is api)li(’d vaguely to an action 
narrowly Hiuited to the acinal present {“ voila le tramway 
qui passe "--the. tram is passing) or to an habitual act (" j’y 
passe tons Ics diuuuu'hes -1 pass llu're. every Sunday), or lo 
an act wliich does not relate (o smy precise, tinu* (" le tramway 
passe dans cette rue, ’’ — tin; tram inns along (his si reel). 

We should never ])c don(‘, if we tiied (0 enumerate all the 
inconsistencies which languages present in tlic use of tense. 
Is it not rather amusing that in French the, conditional past, or 
at least the tense we describe, by this term, can be used in 
speaking of the future : " si Ton me. conliait eeU(^ affaire., jo 
I’aurais hien vile tenninee '' — "if this mailer were hdt to me, 
I should soon have linished it ’’ ? Doubtless the origin of this 
use can be easily traced ; it is simjdy a (luestion f)f analogy. 
Our conditional is a future imperfect, and tlm analogy arose 
from sentences in which the two verbs wiu'e. respectively in the 
present and future ; " si I’on me conliti eetti' alTairt', je. I’aurai 
bicn vitc terminde” — " if this matter is left to me, I sluall soon 
have finished it That shows how easily language utilizes the 
resources at its disposal, but also how difficult it is to bring order 
into the category of tense. It will always be rather ill-dermed. 


The category of w/cciscvcn more ill-delinetl.^ What we 
understand by voice is a kind of a.specl of the verbal action in 
relation lo the subject, according lo wbcdlier we consider Iluj 
action as being performed by the .subject, experienced liy him, or 
performed in his interest, with hi.s participation. Tlio classic 
type is the opposition, in Greek, of active, middle, and pas.sivc : 
vi^eo, vl^ojxM " I wash’’, " I wash myself ", and “ I am washed 


* For the contrast ot the active and passive voices, cf. XJWonbeck, XXX, 
170 ; Sehuchardt, XXX, vol. xvii, pp. S28-31; and Fiticlc, 


XXXVni, vol, xii, pp. 209-32. 
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{by someone else) ” . In Greek, however, this distinction between 
the three voices is not sharply defined. It is the prepositional 
object which forms the passive rather than the verbal form : 
vcfi "E/cTopo^ Snfj.ek "subjugated by Hector” is considered a 
passive, but v<p’ "JS/cropo? vrecrcoi/ " falling xuider Hector’s blows” 
is active only by a grammatical convention. The two expres- 
sions convey the same idea and it is probable that originally 
one was not more passive than the other. In Latin certain 
passives like uapulo “ I am beaten ”, have an active form. In 
a general way, what we understand by an active verb in our 
classical languages is perhaps really defined by a certain suffix 
or formative, but this is not defining it according to meaning : 
if JB donne (I give) or je frap-pe (I strike) is active, how could 
js dors (I sleep), meitrs (I die), je souffre (I suffer) be likewise ? 

Ihe distinction between the active and passive verb in 
most Indo-European languages, is illusory, because the passive 
is scarcely ever the inverse of the active. A special idea is 
generally introduced into the passive, which modifies its 
character. It often expresses an action accomplished — com- 
pletely finished — and that is why so many French verbs express 
their past by means of the verb " to be ”. This was already the 
case in Latin. Furthermore, in this language, the passive had 
a special use improperly called impersoiral passive, which 
should simply have been called the impersonal, for it contained 
no trace of the passive ; curritur " someone runs ”, ludittir 
" someone is playing ”, itum esi " someone went ”. The French 
in a similar case use the indefinite pronoun on, or turn the verb 
into reflexive form : il se joue tin grand jeu (a great game is being 
played), il se fail une grande course (a great race is being run), 
etc. In French, as in many languages, the reflexive is one of the 
ways of expressing the " passive ” ; cela se dit, cette robe se 
porte. The characteristic feature in all such expressions is that 
the real active agent is not expressed. They are not to be 
considered as passive forms, unless passive is to be understood 
in a special sense, not as the opposite of the active. 

The confusion from which languages suffer is due to the 
secondary notions introduced into the expression of active and 
passive, so that the fundamental contrast between them is 
lessened. Is this fundamental opposition itself, however, 
justified ? Did the difference between I strike and I am struck 
lay only in the grammatical relations of the two persons involved 
it would be unnecessary to pay further attention to it. It 
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would be merely a conventional treatment clue to habit or 
convenience. \Vc should say Ihicy strikes Paul, or Paul is 
struck by Peter indilferently. Some languaf?('S would i)reicr 
to use the first form of expression, others the second, and still 
others would even admit both, and all this would hi' merely the 
result of historical prooe.sses. In fart, while b'n'iU'h has an aclivc 
and passive (the latter in a somewhat re.sliirted sense), Indo- 
European secni-s to have known nothing but Iht' active. Other 
languages, on the contrary, tend to rediu'e the voices to the 
passive alone. 

There arc, in fact, two ways of looking at tlu> relations of 
the subject with the outside world : the subject may be active, 
that is to say, the action of his own will has a certain effect 
upon his surroundings (I’eter strikes t’aul) ; or may be. recep- 
tive, that is, acted upon by his smrmnulings (Paul is struck 
by Peter). In those two examples tlu’ contrast is dear ; one 
gives the blows and the other receives them ; there is no 
possibility of doubt. There arc case's, however, where activity 
and passivity arc balanced and confounded ; others, where 
the second prevails over the, first. If I say Peter sees Paul or 
Peter likes Paul, the action of the two persons is reciprocal 
and may be conceived as either active or recejitivi'. Sight, for 
instance, is a receptive phenomenon ; I'eter's retina is affected 
by a certain image, The same is true, of love and friendship ; 
Peter feels a certain sentiment. There is nothing active in this. 
We realize that it would be more logical to reserve, active 
verbs for cases in which the action produces a result and to 
employ another type of vei'b, which we might call passive, or 
affective according to our taste, for those in whicli the subject 
experiences a modification of his emotional sentiments. 

This is practically the basis for the two large verbal cate- 
gories in languages like Georgian.^ Georgian has two types of 
inflection ; visurveh " I desire ”, and msurs “ desire is mine ”, 
vikvareb ” I love ”, and mikvars ” love is mine ”, etc. These 
two typo.s have given rise to two parallel conjugations, the 
active and the affective, which Georgian employs conjointly 
in the same verb (usually by introducing at the same time a 
difference in tense) or, perhaps we should say, distrilmtes 
among the verbs according to meaning. Thus they generally 

1 Examples taken from Finck, CLXI.p. 133; cf. also SchucharcU, XXXIX, 
vol. cxxiii (1895), pp. 1-91, 
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say mesmis “ hearing is mine " (“ I hear”), using the affective, 
but vxMav “ I see ” in the active ; mdz6ra “ belief is mine ” 
(” I believe ”), mgonia "thought is mine” ("I think”), 
in the affective, but vaseneb " I build ”, vtser " I write ” in the 
active, etc. In Indo-European languages this distinction is 
unknown. 

Nevertheless, we have some notion of it in French, in the 
opposition between je crois and m’est avis, je vois, and il 
m’apparait, which are good examples of the difference between 
the active and the affective. In French the active is usually 
preferred to such an extent that a sentence like il me souvient 
(" I remember, i.e. it remembers me ”), contrary to all logic, 
is turned into the active. 

Je m'en souviens is both absurd and barbarous, and yet 
Vaugelas teUs us that il m’en souvient was " preferred ” 
at court. The same thing happened in the case of regretter 
{je regretie is derived from tl me regreiie, “ regret est a nioi ” ; 
cf. the Italian mi rincresce). It is the same in German with 
verbs like ahnen and grauen : {Ich ahne eiwas, " I suspect some- 
thing,” is derived from es ahnt mir or es ahnt mich ekoas ; ich 
graue mich vor eiwas, " I shudder at something,” is used instead 
of es grant mir vor etwas) ; and in Latin the verb pceniteo, " I 
repent,” came from me pcenitet,” I repent me.” 

The transition from the affective into the active also repre- 
sents, in this case, the transition from the impersonal into the 
personal — some languages, however, prefer the latter. This 
preference is evident in Latin, where the personal passive comes 
from the impersonal passive : inuidetur mihi preceded inuideor 
"they are jealous of me”, just as uitam uiuitur, “ one lives 
one’s life ” (Ennius, Trag., v, igo), preceded the form uita 
uiuitur, “ life is lived.” Similarly in Danish they say jeg hlev 
budt to kroner " I have been offered two crowns ”, instead of 
mig hlev budt to kroner (two crowns have been offered me) ; 
jeg hlev forbudt Adgang til 1 have been refused access 

to . . .” instead of nug blev forbudt Adgang til . . . (access 
had been refused me), which would be the only expressions 
logically correct. 

Thus wc can see that the distinction between the active and 
passive categories rests on a very slight basis. 

Nor is there a more solid foundation in the distinction 
between transitive and intransitive verbs, which plays so great 
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a part in classical grammar. It is constantly used by gram- 
marians, and seems so natural to us that we hardly even 
trouble to define it ; we. should say that it explains itself. As 
a matter of fact, nothing is more ill-defined. In Latin we call 
a verb transitive when it takes a direct object in the. accusative. 
{aiiio patrem) and in b'reneh when it is directly followed hy an 
object without a prepo.sition {faime nion ph'c). I'hose. verbs, 
on the contrary, art' said to be intransitive whose, object is in 
the dative in Latin or are preceded hy the. preposition A in 
Ih'ench ; as for example, norco patri, jc ntiis A man phc. The 
relation between itocco and patri, however, is exaetly the, same 
as that between aiiio and palreiii. indeed, we know that the 
difference in the constnietion is purt'ly accideuLal. It is 
probable that iioccrc aliciti developed by analogy with obcxsc, 
oficerc aliciti. One of these constructions has letl to the, other. 
In the course of the development of any language, these 
con,slructions are seen to change, intransitive verbs becoming 
transitive and vicc-versa."'- In Greek the verb irapaivmi is 
transitive in the classical period, but in the Acts of the Apostles 
(27, 22) we, find ’irapatm vfua. Conversely, the transitive, verb 
SiSna-mt' has become intransitive; iSibaa-Kev rm 8tt\aK, as 
found in the Apocalypse (2, l.f). The d alive, is used after 
Xpvibti' in Attic prose, hut the accusative occurs in Cretan 
inscriptions and in the Greek of the New I'eslamonl 
Toe Kocrfiov, First Ifpisllc to the Corinthians, 7, 31). In Latin 
wederi “ to take care of ”, governed fir.st the accusative and 
then the dative {medcri ocnlos, mederi ocnlis). The same idea, 
finally, may sometimes he. expressed either hy a transitive 
or an intransitive verb. In French wc say ” i'aidc raa more ”, 
” je siiis mon perc ” ; hut in Gorman the construction is ; 
” ich helje der Mutter,” " ich folge dem Vator.” In Russian 
they say: ” hlagodarj'u vas” like the French " je. vous 
remercie ”, but in German “ ich danke Ilmen ” ; and in I.aLin 
the dative is employed after nubere, parccre, bcnediccre, 
signifying ” to marry ”, ” to forgive ”, ” to hles.s ”, 

For the grammarian who has to Leach the language the dis- 
tinction is doubtless justified, since ho is dealing with two 
different constructions, and in saying noceo pairem or ich helfe 
die Mutter wo arc speaking incorrectly, llut that is only a 

* For the French of the sixteenth century, cf. Brunet, LVIII, voL ii,p. 439, 
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difference in form. Even if history recognizes and explains it, 
reason does not justify it. 

The opposition between transitive and intransitive verbs 
can be better expressed in the following way. From the moment 
the idea of the transitive postulates an object, we may call all 
those verbs transitive whose actioir has an end expressed in the 
sentence, and all those verbs intransitive which, on the con- 
trary, can be used without such an object. Thus, for example, 
arises the opposition between such a locution as j’aime Rose, 
and la maison oii j'aime, cet homme boit du vin, and qui a hi 
boira. Used witliout an object, the verb is intransitive, for the 
action expressed refers to no object. This contrast, however, 
although logical, could not be long adhered to without under- 
mining logic itself. We meet it, for example, in expressions 
like “ ils prennent ces allumettes ” and “ ces allumettes 
prennent ”, or ” le chien a creve la toile ” and " le chien a creve 
But the cases are different. In the second sentence of each pair 
the verb {prendre, crever) is used in an absolute sense, and the 
action is related to the subject, whereas the verbs aimer and 
boire in the sentences where they take no object, express an 
indeterminate act. Oir the other hand, we might consider je 
pars d Paris as a transitive verb, since it refers to an object 
which marks the end of the action, especially as this same object 
is expressed in many languages (Latin, Irish, Greek, Sanskrit, 
etc.) by the accusative : Lat. peto urbem. But can the verb 
partir be treated as intransitive in je pars dimanche, where 
instead of a complement of place we have a complement of 
time ? The point needs a good deal of discussion. And how 
are we to distinguish the two sentences ; j’ attends Pierre 
and j’ attends d domain ? How also are we to indicate the 
difference between tournez la meule and tournez d droite ? If 
we classify these verbs as transitive — and how else can we 
classify them ? — if we connect tournez d droite with tournez 
le coin — the same word might be said to designate two very 
different uses ; for in tournez la meule the verb is causative 
(make the grindstone turn), and in tournez d droite it is reflexive 
in the sense that the subject is at the same time the end of the 
action (turn you to the right). We have a similar case in the 
Latin saepe stylum tiertas ” turn your stylus often ”, and uerte 
hac " turn here ”.i 


1 Cf. Ernout, VI, vol. xv, p, 325. 
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The further we proceed with the analysis of grammatical 
categories in a language, the more clearly we see that it is 
impossible to rcih-r them to any logical system. This can be 
explained on very good grammatical grounds, namely, that the 
grammar of each lauguag(>, whatever point in its history we 
consider, is Ihe result of multiple activitic's hearing inde- 
pendently upon the dil'h'reul points of tlie grammatical system, 
if the origin of nior[)hologicaI trams formations lie.s in what is 
called analogy, the rtssull of this analogy is certainly not to 
bring logic into the .system (cf. p. 160). 

Nothing, oil tin' other hand, justifies the assumption that at 
a vi'ry early period in the hisloiy of a language the grammatical 
categoiii'S exae.tly correspond to Die. logical categories of the 
mind, and tliat in the course of centuries they have, gradually 
altered little, by little as a result of usagi'. However far we 
look back into the history of language, we never encounter any 
condition that is not highly evolved. The. oldest known form 
of language spoken to-day is neither more nor less logical 
than the later ones, 

It is always unwise to attempt to judge the mentality of a 
people by the grammatical cali'gorics their language poss('sses. 
There an' languages which, for a very long time, mainL;iin as 
grammatical processi's categories which no longer liavo any 
justification fur their existence. We saw an example of this 
in the category of gender. If we were confronted with a I'rench 
sentence in which table was contrasted with tabouret, as though 
taken from some savage language', we might in fact believe 
that wc were dealing with Ihinlu. ISI. Ihdly has given several 
striking extimples of these roscmblances, which use and the 
persistence of certain grammatical catc'gories have established 
between civilized and savage kingtiagcs.^ 

It sometimes happens that certain grammatical categories 
are abandoned or change their form, and tliat new one.s arc 
created. Some philologists have concluded from (his fact that 
the human mind progresses towards uhstraclion. This con- 
clusion is sometimes justified (cf. the final chapter). But we 
must not generalize, Indo-liuropean had no infinitive, ; it 
could neither say " to carry ” nor " to do ”, but only '' I carry ” 
or " I do ”, The creation of the infinitive effected independently 


» XLIV, p, 107, 
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in each Indo-European language, was a great step toward 
the process of abstraction. And yet there are languages which 
have lost the infinitive — modern Greek, for example, and 
Bulgarian. This does not imply that a Greek or a Bulgarian 
has lost the faculty of conceiving a verbal action in an 
abstract way. 

The fact that certain savage peoples have a trial number 
in addition to a dual does not imply that these people could 
count only to three.^ The grammatical category of number 
is independent of the notion of number. M. Planert has shown 
likewise that the notion of causality must be distinguished 
from the grammatical categories which serve to express it ; if 
the Malays do not express it, this does not prevent them from 
thinking causally.*^ There are, moreover, various processes of 
voice inflection and gesture which make up for the absence of 
certain categories. 

If, at times, languages unreasoningly preserve useless 
grammatical categories they are never at a loss in creating 
new ones when needed. Further back we contrasted languages 
expressing tense with those expressing aspect. On the basis 
of the facts presented by the history of the Indo-European 
languages, we might say that the notion of tense is more 
recent than that of aspect, and has taken its place. Never- 
theless, the notion of aspect is not unknown in those of our 
modem languages which best express the notion of tense. 

For example, in order to express the durative, which they 
lack, the Germanic languages have utilized the present parti- 
ciple with the substantive verb as an auxiliary. In Middle 
High German there already existed expressions like ; all die 
mich sehende sint " all those who see me ” {Der Arms Heinrich, 
V. 673) or der filer . . . mil tem der lewe varend ist “ the knight 
. . . with whom the lion travels” {Iwein, v. 2986). From the 
same need arose the English expressions I am going, I was 
reading, which are so extensively employed. We know that 
in the French of the sixteenth century an attempt was made to 
create a durative of the same type as the verb etre or aller, but, 
as it was not countenanced by Malherbe and Menage, it came 

^ L6vy-Bruhl, LXXXVIII, p. 157. 

* Planert, “ Die grammalischon Kalegorien in ihrom Verhaltnis zur 
Kausahtat. Bine Untersuchung am Malayischen " (XXXIV, vol. ix (1906), 
pp. 759-68). 
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to nothing. Newrllicloss, Voitiirc still n.sod ; Cctk prison qui 
va voiis I'cnfennanl and La Fontaiiu’ : Jc me vais dhalterant. 

FiTiicli, which is distinguished from all other Ianguage.s l)y 
lh(! alniinlanl means of expressing hsise, has found two ways of 
denoting asp('et, and for several eenluries has been using them 
eonjoiiilly.' One consisls in tlie use of the preverb re- to mark 
inslanlaiK'oUK tis opposed to dnrative aetion. Thus, for example, 
riihiillre, rnhiiisser do not signify to throw down anew or again, 
htit simply tliat the tluowing down followecl the. raising up, 
wiltiont reference to tlie time re(]nircd for th(! aedions. If the, 
action remains jnesent to the mind while, it is going on and 
until it is uccomplislied, the simple ainittrc or alhiisw is used. 
Similarly rdeciUcr sonu'one, is to see. that he does not continue, 
to slei‘p, tliat hi! awakes ; and rcinarquer something, is to sei! 
that this thing is and remains mnrtjiuK ICverywlu'.re, in popular 
language, the verb with re- tends to take, the place, of the, simple 
verb, when only the result of the action is being considered, 
link, for instance, is now only used in describing the ceremony 
of nniting in marriage, otherwise, we hear rdunir ; remercier 
has replaci'd mercier (to thank), still used in the sixteenth 
century ; ralcnlir means “ to slacken in speed " ; rnmasscr 
(to collect), rccuciUir (to gather), rcj>ar(lc.y (to look at), have 
assumed an altogether different meaning from amasscr, 
cneillir, andgnnfcr : raUnipcr (to catch), is used in its proper 
sense ; attraper but rar(>l5i', except in a figurative, souse. French 
people say rapportez or remporlez-moi ca, for apparlcz, cniporlcz ; 
renfermez le chat, refermez la pork, and “ rentrez done " for 
“ entrez done”, into a house which one never has entered ; 
” prends garde dc rdpandre " (not so spill a liipiid), etc. Such 
examples arc already hoary in French ; in Aimeri dc Narhone 
we already find expressions like : ralcz vos en instead of aUez- 
votis en. Here the prefix adds mar-ki'dly to the. cxpn'ssiveness 
of the phrase. This process, .so de{'pl3?-rootcd in h'rencli, is to 
bo found also in Latin, and comes from an earlier source still, 
for we meet with it in Germanic and IkiUo-.SIavonic as wi'll. 

French, however, is not wedded to this proee.ss ; it has 
still another way of expressing the idea of aspe.ct ; namely, by 
the employment of a rellexive verb. Compare, lUplcr, trotter 
with se ddfilcr, se trotter. Often the two arc comtiined ; the 


I D. Barbolcnet, XCIX, p. 8 fi. 
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reflexive will be used with a verbal prefix, either or e»- : 
^'en alter, s'enfuir, s’envoler, s’ecrier, s’ecrotder, etc., are all 
good examples of this when compared with the corresponding 
simple verbs. Thus, it cannot be said that French is incapable 
of expressing aspect, since it finds a way of doing so as soon as 
the need arises. Aspect, however, is not a regular grammatical 
category in French. We cannot take a certain verb and point 
out its durative or iterative form as we could point out its 
future or imperfect. There are languages, such as Russian, in 
which the concept of aspect preponderates so far as to become 
the main principle of the whole verbal system ; but in French, 
as in Latin, it is but an isolated survival, or responds only to an 
accidental need. 

There are certain important differences between grammatical 
categories in different languages. No morphological system 
ever comprises more than a limited number of categories which 
acquire a dominant position and overrule it. But into every 
system there enters some contradictory element belonging to 
another system which represents, side by side with fully 
established categories, others which are in course of either 
disappearance or formation. 

On the other hand, a certain hierarchy can be established 
among these categories ; some are only particular aspects of 
more general categories. Hence, we could speak of the active 
and passive as though they were two grammatical categories ; 
but both can be easily referred to one. It is true that a language 
which does not use the active could not translate “ I love you ", 
for example ; but by that we mean that it would only be unable 
to translate this sentence word for word ; the relation we express 
by the use of the verb called “ active ’’ would simply be 
expressed in a different way. 

Similarly, what we understand by a Greek or Latin genitive- 
is a grammatical category having no analogy in Chinese ; but 
neither has it any in French or Welsh. The French say, h 
livre de Pierre instead of liber Petri. Chinese expresses the 
relations between the two substantives by the order in which 
the words are placed, putting the word governed before the 
word which governs: Han tchaou (the Han dynasty). In 
Welsh the order is reversed : aber yr afon (the mouth of the 
river) (cf . p. 79) . It would be as absurd to speak of a Chinese or 
Welsh genitive as of a French one. In Latm, however, we know 
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that the adnoiniiial genitive can be replaced by an adjective ; 
one can say nirtus. C(cs<ma instctul of uiitii'i Cicsaris. This 
has becnnie the rule in Russian. In French, likeAvise, the. type 
le Hvre dc Pienr is not the only one in current use : h palais 
royal nr Irs livn's sihyllias, la maison d Pierre or la vachc d 
('olas, Vlidtcl Jheii or la rue, Gambelta are equally eoinmon. So 
that lu're, too, we have more, than one. grannnatieal tnitegory 
lor exiu'eshing a paitieular logical category, (ha man has a 
genitive lioth in rd/m llaus and das Hans des Tidcns', but it 
can also say iiieineiit Paler scin Hans, which is cpiiti! a dilTereiit 
kind of ('xpiession (see p. 131). Rearing in mind these dilferences 
derived merely from the way in which the verbal image is 
constituted, we might po.sit a single general categoiy for all the 
language's inentioiu'd, namely, a category of depi'ndence. 
It would einliracc the Latin and Greek genitive just as well 
as tho Chinese, and Welsh word-order, or the use of the 
preposition dc in French. 

This category of di'pcndencc which to us seems a single, 
entity itself contains subdivisions that are logically justiluible.. 
Thus we say in h'rench, sa beanie cst Malanlc or la bcantd eit, cst 
Manlantc aeeorcling to whether we are referring to a woman or 
a painting, or, in general ti'rins, to a person or to an inanhnato 
thing. Rut we say hulilfi'renlly, le pirc dc Pierre and la eulolte 
de Pierre, without thinking that there may be a difference in 
the respective relations these words bear to each other. On 
the other hand, a West African languagi’, Manilingo, distin- 
guishes a fa ” his lather ”, from a-Ui knrsi “ his breeches " : 
the possessive is dilforeni in the two c'ases hticause the father 
docs not belong to his son, whereas the trousers do belong to 
their possessor.^ Tho category of dependence in sueh a language 
is further complicated by a distinction between belonging and 
non-belonging. In ITencli this distinction is not made, 
legitimate though it may appear upon reflection. 

The disaccord between grammar and logic is due to the fact 
that grammatical and logical categories arc rarely jiarallel. 

Scarcely ever is their mimher (he. same. Wlu>n we try 
to bring order into grammatical facts by classifying them 
logically, we arc apt to make an arbitrary distribution ; some- 


‘ M. Dclafosso, IV, vol. xviii (1913), p. ceexliii. 
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times we place under different logical categories facts which 
have the same grammatical aspect — and this is doing violence 
to the language — ^while at other times we group under the same 
grammatical category facts which have nothing in common 
from a logical point of view — and this is doing violence to 
reason. The simplest way, then, is to choose between the two 
classifications. That justifies the procedure of the gram- 
marians, whose nomenclature, arbitrary and often illogical, 
has, however, a grammatical value. The one thing we must 
demand of them is that their classifications, if logic be sacrificed, 
should at least correspond to the grammatical conditions of 
the language they are studying. Although categories may vary 
in different languages, they have, in fact, in the particular 
language to which they are in vigour, a power that dominates 
the intelligence. 

It is the logician’s business to define the logical categories, 
to decide whether behind the medley of grammatical categories 
there are logical ones valid for and imposed upon all languages, 
by the structure of the human brain. Imagine this question 
being put to a man of the seventeenth century, imbued with 
the Cartesian philosophy and the logic of Port-Royal ; he would 
not have hesitated to answer in the affirmative. '' Good sense 
is the most widely distributed quality in the world,” said 
Descartes, "... it is the only thing which makes us human, 
and distinguishes us from the brutes ; I desire to believe that 
it is completed in every individual.” And La Bruy'ere, 
advancing upon the thought of the master, wrote ; '' Reason 
is universal, and its reign acknowledged wherever there are 
human beings.” This conception of the human mind, ruled 
everywhere by the same immutable laws, was accepted by 
everyone at that time. To-day it would seem debatable.^ 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the difference between the 
mental habits of different peoples, the existence of certain 
fundamental traits is undeniable. Logic, together with 
certain broad logical categories, is common to all thinking men. 
These logical ideas are naturally at the bottom of grammatical 
categories. Whence do the one and the other derive their 
validity ? 

Emile Durkheim ^ attributed the existence of categories to a 

1 Lfivy-Bruhl, LXXXVIII.p. 7. 

^ X, 1909, p. 747. 
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sort of necessity which is to intellectual life what moral 
obligation is to the will; that is to say, categories arc of 
social origin and dcpeudeul upon soeiely. Here we encounter 
once more, the influence, of the social f,u’tor, already so manifest 
in llie origin of phonetic transfoi mat ions. This factor alone 
can explain the plionetie, laws. T'lu' necessity that obliges all 
memhi'is of the satne group to urtieulale in the same rvay has 
neither a iihysieal nor a metaphysical oiigiu. Nor is it belter 
explained hy thcntdiou of a geuerali/eil in<Uvi<lual aecidi'iiL : 
theie is no authority sullieieutly strong to e.tnuiiel ]H'opl(i to 
imitate' an individual peculi.irily, rhoneth^ eemstraint is so 
strong lluil no single individual can escape its yoke, So it is with 
calcgoiies. Huth draw their eonslraining force, from that of the 
social bond, 
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Different Kinds of Words ^ 

T^HE difficulty of classifying the parts of speech is so great 
that no satisfactory arrangement has yet been made. 
According to a tradition which goes back to the Greek logicians 
our classical grammar teaches that there are ten. This classi- 
fication, however, does not bear examination. There is con- 
siderable difficulty in applying it even to the language for 
which it was made, so that it is not surprising that there are 
many languages to which it cannot be adapted at all. When 
it is closely examined we find that it has to be modified. 

First of all, we shall have to set aside interjections. However 
important the interjection may or may not be in current 
usage, it is inherently different from the other parts of speech, 
and cannot be put in the same classification with them. It 
does not always obey phonetic laws, and often includes pho- 
nemes of its own, such as the " cheks ” found in many modem 
languages, or the F rcnch fricative pff. In general it has nothing 
to do with morphology. It represents a special linguistic 
form, affective or sometimes active language. In any case, it 
remains outside the structure of intellectual language. We shall 
deal with it again in the following chapter. 

Next we must place morphemes aside. A fair number of our 
grammatical ” parts of speech ” are nothing else, for example, 
than particles known as prepositions and conjunctions. Their 
role may be filled in other languages by an entirely different 
morphological process. French uses the form le Uvre de Pierre 
to translate the Latin liber Petri. The French " on disait que le 
comte etait mort ” corresponds to the German '' man sagtc, der 
Graf sei gestorben ” (it was said the count was dead). The use 
of the subjunctive suffices to indicate the character of the 
subordinated clause. Even in the same language the morphemes 
may be used in different ways. German also uses ” man 
sagte, dass der Graf gestorben ist ” (or “sei”). In Latin, the 
two expressions rogo venias and rogo ut venias are both used. 


1 See Roz-wadowsld, CXCIII; Jespersen, CCXXIX. 
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I'rcncli, for long ('niplo5fi'(l Ic hois Ic yois and Ic buin la dame, 
side by side, with le chemin lUi hms and I'tirhn' de la foret. 
The words de, que, dans, ul are morphemes serving to (h-nolo 
the. relation existing Iietwetm (he wonls and .sentences, In 
general, conjngalion.s and prepositions have dilferent forms. 
Neverlhelei.s, (here are l.mgii.iges where certain relations 
between words and Iw'lwt'en .senlenee.s are exinv.ssi'd in the 
same way. In t'hinese, the t'lement // serves to mark cUgH'iak'nee 
in both nonns and tdansc'S (see p. H4). 

Where, the arlielt' exists, it is also merely a morpheme. 
As a rule it is nothing but a demouslrative, gri'atly diminished 
in its signilicaiK'e, and .serving as a cl.assirn'r ; it marks tlu! 
gender or numljer of nouns, and, ofUnier still, acts as a 
determinative (.see, p. It has all tlu; e.harae.teristies of a 

grauunalie.al devit-e. 

The. same is true of the, personal pronoun : jc Us is ccpilvalcnt 
to the. Latin lego, just as lu Us, il Ul are to Icgis, Icgil. FrenoU 
expresses by je, tu, il, what Latin expresst's by inflections. 
When the pronoun is independent or, as we should say, 
emphatic, it is playing the. exe.hisive role of a substantive, and 
ought to be grouped in the ('ategory of nonns. Let ns compare 
the, two sentences Viens-tu, hi ? and Vieits-lu Pierre ? or 
Moi, je. stiis grand ami Pierre, il esl l>eUt. d'he pronouns loi, 
ntoi, and the. suhstaulive Pierre have the same value, It is 
true that in certain re.spects the personal pronoun approximates 
to the verb. As it often plays the. part of a verbal morpheme, 
one is inclined mentally to classify it with verbs, and thus model 
it on verbal analogy.*- Thus, in Italian, the iironouns cglino, 
elleno have taken on the endings which correspond to the 
third person plural of the verb ; similarly in WidsU tliey say 
hwynt (them) instead of Imy, following the. model of tin'. V(;rbal 
ending -ynt. On the other hand we know that the. languages 
which have kept the dual in tin; vi'rb have retained it also in 
the pronoun, even it they liave, droppe.d it in tire. noun. Oon- 
verscly, those languages wliieh no longer po.sses.s a dual in the 
verb, have likewise abandoned it in the pronoun, even if it 
Still persists in the noun (see p. <)7). Hence, the pronoun, 
although used nominally, is sometimes subj(;ct to Ihe inlluence 
of the verb, but il does not form an independent part of speech. 

Johatm Schmidt, XXXVII, vol. xxxvi, p. 403. 
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The adjective again, is often very poorly distinguished from 
the substantive. In the Indo-European languages both appear 
to have sprung from a common origin, and, in many cases, to 
have preserved an identical form. In Latin, or Greek, nothing 
distinguishes bonus as adjectives, equus or wTro? as sub- 

stantives ; the inflection is the same in both cases. It is use, 
of course, that betrays their true characters (see p. 130). But 
we must not forget that they are sometimes equally well 
adapted to the same use. We can say ; “ je suis/e?"/ ” as well 
as “ je suis roi ”, " un homme est grand ” and ” in grand est 
homme ”. Substantives and adjectives are interchangeable 
in this way in all languages, and, from a grammatical point of 
view, there is no clear-cut boundary between them. They may 
both be grouped together in a single category, that of the 
noun. 

Pursuing this process of elimination, wo end by leaving intact 
only two ” parts of speech ”, the noun and Lhe verb. The 
other parts of speech all fall within these two fundamental 
classes. It remains only to discover whether the verb and noun 
represent two essentially different functions. 

To judge solely by certain languages, such as the Indo- 
European group, we should not hesitate to recognize a funda- 
mental difference between tire verb and the noun. The very 
idea of confounding the two would seem ridiculous. Indo- 
European morphology presents, in fact, a different series of 
suffixes and formatives for each. In nine cases out of ten we 
can recognize immediately whether a Sanskrit or old Greek 
form belongs to a noun or verb. The same category has a 
different expression for each : person or number, for example. 
Greek uses Xeyw for " I speak ”, and 6 Xoyo? yuou for " my 
speech ” ; the sign for the first person differs in the two cases. 
The plural noun and verb formatives have likewise nothing in 
common. In a sense there are two parallel morphological 
systems independent of each other. 

But as soon as we pass from the Indo-European to the 
Semitic languages, this clear-cut distinction cannot be main- 
tained. Arabic does not lack formatives to the declension and 
the conjugation ; the formative una which is used for the 
masculine second and third person plural of the imperfect, 
serves to mark the plural of most of the words in the language 
that are masculine. For the same persons and the same tense. 
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the dual fniinativu dni is the sole dvuil formative, of nouns. 
This adation between the declension and coniui'ation is not 
limited in Arabic to oerlain similaiities in th(> fumialives ; 
it is evident in the very basis of the system. There is a striking 
parallelism bel\ve('n the thns: iiotm c;i.se.s (.subject, direct, 
indireel), mid tlie three moods of the verb in the imperfect 
(indicative, snbjuiu't ive, conditional [or, aceording to other 
giMimuaiians, apoen[5e|). The Aiabie grammarians themselves 
reco{',ui/ed this parallelism and Ininshited it into the, termin- 
ology they eieated. 

In the iMuno Ugrian languages, the veib and noun have so 
many points in eoimuon that we might almost .say, though Ihi.s 
would !)e iueorreel, th.d they me indisthyguishable. The fact 
is that the Veil) here ofit'u seems to be nominal in origin, 
and is still sometimes all'eeled by the, same morphological 
elements as Ihe. noun. 'l‘here. an' eonunon sullixes.'' In 
Wogultan mini "he goes", ali "ho kills’’, are formed like 
pill! " hiking ’’, iiii " liolding " ; h'inni.sh, luiiiia " ho givc.s ", 
really signilies " giving ". Tills is merely the. result of I'lnploy- 
ing the, pure nominal form of si'iitenee, (see p. le.a). Hut the 
pieseiiee. of eoumiou fornniUvis is of greater importance, In 
Cheiiuisli and MordvLiu, tin* ~f forms both tlie plural of nouns 
and die third person pliir.d of verbs, and it is not only lo 
l''inni.sh that this prai-tice ('xlends, where mt'iti/ " they went ", 
fHcninit “ they will /to ", is seen alongside of iiifiti " he went ", 
menin " he will go " ; similarly kalat " lishes " exists alongside 
of kala “ the tish ", and piiiit " the trees " alongsiile of pun " the 
tree The same kind of Ihing oe.e.uis in irungariau ; vurUik 


“ they liave waited ”, kvrtuk " 
plurals of vdrt “ he has wailed " 


they have, asked ”, are the 
and of kiii " lie has asked " ; 


as hdrsak " the lindens ”, lu'vek “ 


the nanu's ”, are the, plurals 


of Mrs and. n6v. There is nothing comparable, with this in 
Indo-European. 

Finally, there also exist other languagi's such as those, of the 
Far East, whore the iudetcrmiiuitiuu of noun and verb passes 
for one of the fundamental dogmas of grammar. In classical 
Chinese, in fact, the same words can be. used idther as a noun or 


a verb ; the position of the word alone denotes in which sense 
it is used, A classical example occurs in the sentence, ho lao, 
yeo yeou “ to treat old pcoiilc as old people, and children as 


1 J. Szlnayci, XXVIII, vol. v (190S), p, 02. 
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children ”, where the word denoting old person (or child) em- 
ployed as a substantive likewise expresses, as a verb, to treat as 
an old person (or, as a child). Such striking examples as these, 
however, are rare. Generally, whenever the word is to be used as 
a verb it is accompanied by a change of tone, and hence, if 
necessary, by a mutation of the initial consonant, which 
mutation is expressed to-day by the difference between a non- 
aspirate and an aspirate. For instance, hao’ “ good ” and 
hao “to love”; tsdng "treasure” and ts’dng “to hide”, 
chhun “commentary”, and cliuan "to transmit”. In 
modern current usage there are other ways of distinguishing 
directly between the verbal and substantive function. Irres- 
pective of the word-order and the importance of the order of 
succession — subject — verb — complement — the affixes which de- 
termine the character of the words will generally enlighten 
one ; for nouns the affix will be eul or tseu (sec p. 84) ; for verbs 
cho (derived from chao “ to apply or put ”), as, for example, 
tso cho “ to seat oneself ”, or chao cho “ to put on (a garment) ”, 
and, better still, the affixes of tense, leao or kouo for the past, 
and yao for the future. 

If it so happens that the same Chinese word can be used 
either as verb or noun, the speaker clearly marks the difference 
between these two parts of speech. The Chinese grammarians 
distinguish among “ full ” words (see p. 84), those that are 
“ living ” (houo isu) and those that are “ dead ” (ssen tsu) ; the 
first, they say, have an active meaning and the second a 
passive. Substantives and adjectives are included among the 
dead or passive words, whereas verbs, which imply action, are 
living or active. As a corollary to this principle, when a verb 
is used in a passive sense it may take the same intonation as 
the noun ; by a change of tone it becomes a dead word. Hence 
this indeterminateness of noun and verb usually attributed to 
Chinese is more apparent than real. There is never any doubt 
as to the substantive or verbal value of the word used. A 
language very much akin to Chinese in this respect is English. 
Most English substantives can be equally well employed as 
verbs and the language tends to admit the use of any noun as a 
verb. A word like fire may be either a noun or a verb ; it may 
even, as a noun, act either as adjective or substantive ; and, as 
a verb, it leaves the exact active or passive shade of significance 
indeterminate. It is really an abstract idea which lends itself 
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to any rnnrrote apjiUcatiou dfsinxl. Witness the following 
sonlences, where tlu' word, llumgli il niodihes its meaning, yet 
niidergoes no ehaiif^^e in fonn : pul the (mini on Uu’ ft) c ; I Jhr, 
the pistol ; ajticjly ; (> (miph', so easy to fuc ! And how many 
Ihiglish wools r.in hi' used in the same way ! h'rom the snb- 
siantive word /r(»<e« is deiived to fmoii froin hook, to book, 
from huinh, to honth, ete. 

And yet w<' must mtt allow oiiiselves to heeoiiK' tin* victims 
of an illnsion. No donhiym' is, in piinei\»l(', either a verb or a 
noun. ft. is none lln* less true, howi'Ver, that tlu' idea of a iire 
which burns is distiuel from that of making a lire, in order to 
bum. If I s:iy " tlu're is a lire ", or " lire this ", I have, in 
mind two distinct ideas that produce two dilfermit reactions in 
the mind of my heai'i'r. In the, lirst ease, 1 make a statement, 
in the second 1 ouler an aeliitn. There is no more hesitation in 
English than in Chinese, about the value of a word such as Jire 
when there, is occasion todistinguish between two such sentences. 
The hearer inimodiatoly recognizes the word as a noun or a 
verb by the way in which it is used in the sentence, and 
especially from the, morphemes accompanying it. Aecoiding 
to whether 1 say a {Ific) fire or to jirc, my fire, or / Jlrc, I 
indicate whether the word is a noun or verb. The difference 
of the morphemes alone is snflieient to nuuk tlic different values 
of the word beyond possibility of doubt. The morplu'ines a 
{the) or I, here play tlie. part of the formulive.s in a language 
like old Greek ; I Jirc is uIOm and nWo^ is a {the) fire. 

The distinction between verb and noun, which is not always 
apparent in an English or Chinese v'ord standing alone, is 
revealed as soon as the word is placc'd in a sentence ; it is not a 
question of form but of use. In other words, we must go back 
to the formation of the verbal image, where the elements of 
the parts of speech are combined, in order to justify the 
distinction between verb and noun. Although there are 
languages where the noun and verb liavc no distinct forms, all 
languages are at one in distinguishing the substantive from the 
verbal sentence.^ 

The verbal sentence expresses an action with reference to a 
certain time, within a certain duration, attributed to a certain 


‘ Cf. particularly Moillol, VI, veil, xiv, p. 1 ff. 
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subject, and directed, if necessary, toward a certain object. 

“ Listen to the music,” ” Peter drank some wine,” " the horse 
will draw the carriage,” etc. The object of the verbal sentence 
is to command, to state, or to picture an action. The imperative, 
the indicative, and the subjunctive — to which we must add the 
future and the conditional — represent these three aspects 
of the verbal sentence quite clearly. Such a sentence may 
consist of a single word ; the French ^or^prends (hold), Latin 
ueniani (I will come), Greek rlOnnKa (I am dead), Arabic kalu 
(it is said) . It may also happen that this single word is a sub- 
stantive. When the French say ‘‘ Feu ! ” " Halte ! ” “ Place ! ” 
or when in English we say ” Silence ! '' “ Attention ! " we are 
giving orders for an action to be carried out, just as when the 
French say ” Prends ”, or when in English we say ” Come ” 
or " Stop ”. Logically, the verb expresses the action. But the 
imperative belongs only partially to language in its logical 
sense. It is the active mood of language (see p. 137) and can be 
expressed by a cry. We impose silence by saying ” ssh ! ” : 
we make a horse go by making a kind of clucking sound. These 
are imperative formulas which do not belong to the grammatical 
system of the verb. 

The analysis of the verbal sentence furnishes us with a 
sort of hierarchy of verbal forms. First we have the imperative, 
which in certain respects remains so entirely outside the 
organized verb that it may be expressed by a noun or, more 
frequently, by an infinitive ; then, the indicative (present or 
past) , which states the existence of a fact ; finally, the moods 
of contingency or conjecture. 

Entirely different is the substantive sentence by which we 
express the attribution of a certain quality to a certain object : 
" the house is new," " lunch is ready,” ” the entrance is on the 
right," " Cyrus is king," " Zayd is wise" The substantive 
sentence comprises two terms, the subject and the attribute, 
both of which belong to the substantive category, The 
Aristotelian logicians were well aware of the difference between 
the two types of sentences ; but they reduced them to a single 
type by breaking up the verbal sentence so as to introduce the 
substantive verb : le cheval court— le cheval est courant, or 
the brook flows =thc brook is flowing. Few errors have been so 
persistent. This one has been fortified by its metaphysical 
connotations. Philosophers, deceived by the title ” sub- 
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sUuilivc " Verb, pri'tUr.itcd a opposition bclwoou llie 

sulwtantival rhararli-r of lli.il wliii-li is oxpirs.si'il by tlio verl) 
and Iho acruUnilal (har.ifttT of tlio attribuli's. A complete 
lofticul edifice was Imilt nii on tin- jniinoulial ipialily of the 
vcH) to he, c’onsidcicd as the csvnli.d link liclwi'cn the major 
iuid minor IcniiH of ('very ptoimsilion, tin' very expression of 
the allinnaiivc and the lomidalion on whii'h all lea'ioning mnsl 
rest. Ibd i’liilolo.'tv, far (loin snppoilinti; this scholastic edifice, 
has cut its foundations fimn niiiler if. The (cstinionv of most 
langu.ittcs iudii'atcs that the verba! M-ntcncc has nothing to 
do with the verit to he, which itself was only inft'odiiccil as a 
copula into the siibslantivc sentence at a. faiily late date, 

The nonnal Ir'pe of tlm Mib'.lanlive s'-nlems' in Indo- 
ICuroticun has no copula, and i-> known a*; the imbsbmlive 
sentence in its ]mv(' torni. 'llie altiihnle i'l simply plaectl ue.xt 
to the snbjeel, tin' respeelive order of the two clcmenls being 
fixed in each langnagi' by siieeial inles. Tims, In old (heck, 
\vc hud regularly used: v/iieonun 7 /),! /•ImoN; e,' ffor the 
king [is] sLruni'ci) {Ilimi, 1, v. Ho), ini/i I'/oir/! .vai itWnt, (ulhcrs 
[afc] near me) (iiiid., v. i/.p ; .ind in Old I’eisia : mtinii jutCi 
VHtlilpxa (my f.ilher |isj Vislilasp.i), or in Sanskrit ienin 
vilnouni ((lion [artj Varnmi). The pure substantive seiitenco 
has been pveseived in Riissi.in, wheie they s.iv uietruk' j’otov' 
(breakf.isL [is| ready), or /tuo' (tlm house [isj new), The 
adjective, here has tire form of the atlrilmte ; " the new house ” 
can be otherwise exjiressed as liom' noey. in ( )ld Irish the same 
opposition is indicated by the position of the two terms : infer 
maith (the good man), lint niailh infer (the, m.in [isj good) ; 
French conveys the. same idea in such a contrast as lea nutrrons 
chaiids (hot cliestnuts) and cJiauds, tes murrnns (hot the chest- 
nuts [are]). In C.hineso this ntniosilion is constant : ta kuok 
" the great state ”, as against kuok la (Ihe slate, [is! great). 

The pure substantive sentence, without copula is known in 
most languages, it is comuiouly used in Semitic and lunno- 
Ugrian. Arabic has: sayJua 'alininn (Zii'id [is] wi.se), and 
Hungarian : rtJ(^g/vT/e(lhesky|is|l)luc').’- The pure suhsl an live 
sentence is so o.xtonsively used in Finno-Ugrian that ilie per- 
sistence of this type of sentence in Russian has been attributed 
to the influence of the languages of that family." In the Bantu 

' SzimonyM, CCXI, p, 403. 

, • Gaiilhiol, VI, vnl, xv, p, 22.S ff. 
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group of languages the pure substantive sentence is also the 
rule.^ Thus in Swahili we have ; simia miii (the lion [is] bad) . 
Here the adjectival attribute is indicated by the stress on the 
syllable mu-. In order to denote still better the relation 
between the two terms a pronoun is sometimes introduced 
between them : mti n mkulu (the tree [is] large), or literally : 

" trce-him-large,” which leads the natives to say I’homme lui 
fort (the man-him-strong) for Vhonime est fort (the man is strong) 
when they speak French. This pronoun is often replaced 
by the indeterminate and non-variable pronoun i, which, com- 
bined with various demonstrative elements, ends by becoming 
a sort of verb-copula in Swahili : mti ni mkulu (the tree is 
large) . 

We may here watch the actual living process by which 
a verb copula comes into being. In the Indo-European 
languages the copula is generally an old independent verb 
which has lost its own actual sense (cf. p. 165), and the intro- 
duction of the copula into the substantive sentence is easily 
explained. There is indeed one concept which cannot be 
explained by the mere association of subject and predicate — 
the notion of time. The verb, in so far as it is a symbol of time- 
relation, then became necessary. In order to translate ” the 
sky was blue ” Hungarian is forced to use the expression az eg 
kik vala, adding the imperfect of the substantive verb, which 
serves to indicate the past, while acting at the same time as a 
copula. And Homer uses the future earat in to Se rot ^eivrjtov 
ear at, (this will be thy gift of hospitality), because it is neces- 
sary to indicate time. Mood is also one of the concepts which 
belong to the morphology of the verb ; hence the necessity 
to introduce a copula into the sentence where mood has to be 
indicated : eh Se ri,<; uvpp ^ou\rj(iy 6 po<i eara>. 

Having once been imparted into the substantive sentence 
when mood or tense has to be expressed, the copula is sometimes 
introduced even when it adds nothing to the sense. Thus, in 
Latin, the pure substantive sentence is exceptional, the normal 
type having a copula : Dcus bonus est, avarus est homo. Simi- 
larly, in French {les marrons sent chauds), in English, life is 
short, in Armenian, and in certain Slavonic languages other 
than Russian, etc. Hence certain grammarians have concluded 


1 Sacleux, XI, vol. xv, p. 152 B. 
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that the copula was the uiip.inal olt-uu nt of the stnUeiun', I'hc 
very liistoiy of \vt»uls provi-s that it w.f^ nothing of the sort, 
In all Indo J'hunpc.ui languagr'. tin* t opnl.t has been biken from 
root verbs which have' pjatlnallv lost their nic.uiing. Kor 
exainpie, the mot cs , whu h .supphiMi the copnl.i at a vci y (Mrly 
period, really signifies existent e oi life ; the paitieiph* uii, in 
Sanskiit. means a hving being, ami its detiv.divt' xalym 
means "true''; in (iteek. .-a ti’em signities “nMlity”, \Vc 
can follow the pioet'ss of degemnatioii which ledueed the verb 
of being or existence to the nit'ie role of a copula. 

Many languages, however, weie not s.ilisiicd with thi' root 
es- ill this role.‘ Onile a nninhci of sul'stitutcs for the verb 
" In he " are used us eopnla.s. Otn* of the most t'Xleusively 
used is a verli whose [troper ine.itiiug is tti increase, It 
has retained tliis me.ining in the (liiH-k t/ultte: hut hhdvali 
in vSanskrit has aetpiired llu' me,uiing of ” it bet'imie.s ”, and 
finally "it is”. In Old Hugiisli In'it signifietl ” f .an", like 
bill in Irish ; Latin derived il.s preleiite /.vfV ” he w.is ” from 
this root, and Slavtiuie, derivial from it a seiies of substanlive 
verbal forms {bytl “ to he ”, byv/iu ” I w.es ”, (;to.). Still other 
roots have been jilaced under eonlrilmtion : in (ireekyiVeogot 
'* I become ” is eloscdy akin to the verb ” to be ”, like tlu' Latin 
iicrsoi'. I.atin stays was th<‘ source of the French imperfect 
j'liais ; and from a root signifying /» inhabit (Sanskrit vdsati 
"he dwells”) Germanic has taken some of the forms of its 
substantive verb (Gcr. ich mr, navcstcn). Russian, perhaps, 
contains the greatest variety of substitutes for the verb ” to 
be ”, According to the exact shade of meaning required, it 
employs (to be .seated), IcMt' (to be lying down), stojM' 
(to be standing), sostoj&l' (to becomposed), pycihttwljal' soboia 
(to appear as), etc.''* However, the sentences in wlileh these 
verbs arc ased are only partially subsUinUve.s, for the signili- 
cance of the copula, which is hnuUuneutal to their use, is over- 
laid ■with shades of meaniug dtndved from the. real ineanmg of 
these verbs. They are akin to sentences freipienlly in old 
languages, where the adjective-allrilmte was attached to some 
verb ; Gr. KuXaKeij axoilowm (they litaird themselves called 
flatterers), Gr. e/3>; /card Burnt (he went to the feast 

^ Sco J, and TC. Marouwau, C, p. ISl, niul bililiograpliy qwded. 

» Boyor-Spdranski, LIH, p. 249 ff. SuljHliluU'a eciuatly varied are frequent 
in Polish. 
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yesterday) ; Lat. ihant obscuri (they walked in the dark) ; 
Old Slavic, pads nici (he fell down). 

We might call such sentences substantive-verbal, for they 
combine the characters of the two types contrasted above. 
Fundamentally they are substantive sentences into which a verb 
has been introduced. Conversely, there are verbal-substantive 
sentences, in which the verb has been replaced by a substan- 
tive locution, as in the examples given in the preceding chapter, 
such as il m’est avis, instead of je pense, or the Latin opus est 
mihi instead of egeo. Certain languages are particularly 
addicted to these ‘verbal substantive sentences. At the two 
extremes of the Indo-European domain are to be found two 
groups in which verbal substantive sentences are commonly 
used : the languages of India on the one hand, and on the other 
the Celtic tongues of Ireland and Great Britain. 

In classical Sanskrit, and as early as the language of the 
Mahabharata, there is an obvious tendency to replace the 
personal forms of the verb by a participle, accompanied, if 
necessary, by some form of the copula. It is not so much a 
substitution of the substantive for the verbal sentence as an 
encroachment of one upon the other. For the idea which is to 
be expressed remains a verbal appanage ; it is an action or a 
state, not a quality. For instance, as when we say : hva 
yuyam usitds (Patanjali) (where have you been living ?) with 
the participle uUtds in the nominative plural instead of usa the 
second person plural of the verb. The proportion of sentences 
of this type increases with time ; it is considerable in classical 
Sanskrit, where the use of participles is a characteristic feature. 
The development of the participial sentence has favoured the 
substitution of the passive for the active in a number of cases 
(see p. 102). For example, in the prose passages of the MahS,- 
bharata there are already sentences such as mayd vrta upddh- 
ydyas (I have chosen a master) — ^literally, " by me [has been] 
chosen a master,” tvayd pardddham (thou hast committed an 
error) — literally, “by thou [it has been] wrong done,” avdbhyam 
apilpo dattas (we two have given a cake) — ^literally, ” by us two 
a cake [has been] given.” 

In Celtic it is the infinitive which is developed to the detri- 
ment of the personal forms. The words in a sentence which 
express action are substantive rather than verbal in form. Thus, 
in the following sentence, taken from the Welsh of the Mabino- 
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gidii ; i;ohdlh .v wr/^ }d dm h ynuhinvi, 3’ chaffcl 

(I Iiopi' yim will siu'tTfd in the atlnir vnu an- .ihoul to lU'goliate 
— lilcr.iilv, " lin)K> is iniiif, the .lU.tir Ui.it ym\ will go, 011 the 
suhjt'tU of it, its iibiain "1 A siiiiiUr cK.unph' is to he fo\iml in 
niotU’in liish in llio ri'h'lo.ilfil I, do of Ib.uinnid .lud (tiMinue : 
cn'iid (ulhhliLtr /ni inniil!t'ii''i!r '•111 \>ii (uhv lin'd thoii tisi-u so 
(niily ? liti'i.illv, '■ wind imum' of I Ids c.ti Iv to lisi- by Uvci' ^ 
or again : >hi hioJh fivK m d liHitts t/-; ttoit dtiint' yy iciU'ht tor 
ai\ (lidHii III A (let no our know that wr .ur away until we have 
ri'tuiiH'tl Utoraltv, '* that tiiru' hr not knowlodgi’ of onr 
iounioy to no in, in tilt (hr ivlnin of ns anew "), 'riir (Vltic 
vt'i'lial nouns aic so <‘los(*lv icl.dol to voibs (h.tf lluw admit of 
tlu! vrtliiil (itvIiKi's ('li.ii.ifti’i’islit* of tlm b‘ns''s td the roiijnga- 
tion : fon'.'c:un[)li-, tin* vnb.il pirliN- m* indit'alr:*. (ho pa'it, and in 
Middli'-Wolsh OHO (MU s.iv : ilv/mt yn Rujrin ly inrHuyn 

0 Curciii’ii yiiys Itiyddn (whon it bcc.nuo known in Koino that 
Carawn had (’.ouquoivd Iho Island of Ihitain litondly, “ after 
to make known in Romo to have comitn'rod by thirawan the 
island of Uriiaiu "), 

Among the various uses of the nonu and vm-b are some that 
arc opposed and roiireBcnt (wo dilferent forms of thought, but 
there, are also some which luinnonize and end hy running into 
each other, 'rhe link between tin*, two con.sists in the sub- 
stantive verliul and verhal-.sub.stanlive sentences under dis- 
cussion above, 'riio e.sseulial element in lliese sentenees is a 
word that is iiartly noun and jairlly verb. Sometimes it is a 
verb of the category called in Chinese. " tiassive. " (see, p, 119) ; 
sometimes a noun of verbal, substantive or ailjee.tival character 
denoting action, that is to s.iy, an inlinilive or a partieiplc. 
Sanskrit and Celtic show hy the use of these, verbal nouns lliat 
in certain cases a verbal idea may 1 h* expresseil hy a noun. Tlic 
possibility is well known to all those who haw been ('oneerned 
with the translation of a Greek or Latin text. In Invnch 
schools rhetoricians are. (aught the art of suhstitutiug sometimes 
a noun for a verb, or vkc versa, whether for the .sake of adhering 
more closely to the word order of an ancient (ext, or for the 
sake of elegance and euphony, 'rherefore, it ^vill Iw us well to 
examine more closely the value of verlval nouns. 

Infinitives arc, properly siieakiug, nouns of action, but all 
nouns of action are not inrmilives. In most of the. Indo- 
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European languages there are nouns of action formed by 
special suffixes which characterize them as such. Generally, 
they are directly joined to a verbal root and, to some extent, 
form part of the verbal system. They have kept more than 
one trace of this close contact with the verb in declension, and 
conjugation, for instance. We know that the noun is syntacti- 
cally distinguished from the verb by the fact that it takes an 
object in the genitive instead of in the accusative. But there 
are languages in which the object of the noun of action is put 
in the accusative. Old Latin has preserved a trace of this use, 
for in Plautus there arc sentences such as : " quid tibi nos 
tactio'st ? ” or : " quid tibi hanc rem curatio ? ” 

The participle, likewise, falls into the more general category 
of nouns denoting the person concerned in the action, that is to 
say, he who accomplishes it or suffers it, according to whether it 
is passive or active. These nouns arc known as agentive nouns. 
In general, however, the form of the agentive noun likethenoun of 
action does irot, by its form, show difference in voice (see p. 126) . 
The participle sometimes shows the verbal inflection in the 
accusative ; thus, for example, the Latin sentence imitatus 
est eum (he imitated him) is written imitor etim. This inflection 
is often -extended to other agential nouns that are not par- 
ticiples ; we find in Plautus : orator nista (he who asks for 
righteous things). This must have been a popular expression 
in Latin, since it reappears later : peccatorum ueniani pro- 
mittor (he who promises the forgiveness of sinners). But this 
form is found in still other languages ; in Sanskrit : data 
vdstmi (he who gives goods) ; in Old Persian : ahuramazdd 
oiivdm daustd hiyd (that Ahuramazda may love thee — literally, 
" be lover, thee ”) ; in Zend : pttOrem varsta (he who begets 
the son) ; Greek voWd avviUTwp avro^ova KLiicd (dischylus 
Again. logo) (accomplice of a large number of criminal 
suicides) . 

The nouns of action and agentive nouns, which are generally 
characterized by special morphemes (see p. 82), are always 
quite distinct. They constitute, within the general category of 
the noun, two special clearly defined sub-categories. With 
them we might include the instrumental nouns and those 
expressing the result of an action. Instrumental nouns also 
frequently take special suffixes ; for example, -rpov in Greek 
-frum or -chmi in Latin ; and these suffixes are added to verbal 
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metis ; tipmpnv, iihif/inn. design. ifr the' instruincnl nsod in 
plimgliinf;. Uif " I'lt'urji /i<Hhm, the vessel used for 

elritikiiiK, d' si;inales the " t tip I hese words uie Ihns closely 
related to (he ai:;etilive nouns both in ineaniu}^ and foim, as is 
shown hv the eompaiisou of the siUh\ 4 u>- of instrumental 
iiunus and the snlthes .V? , <o> , of the aftentive mmus. 

As for the nouns expiesatij; the tesnlt or ohjert of an aelion, 
their soiuri* is j;eneraltv the imnu of aetion itself, /.,j cniipiwc 
the result of I'nii/ur. /uitirri- the lesuU of f>i>>’,hor Iht' result 

of lionli'r, 'I'he wool ioiil>Ufi\ lioWevri', i,s used to designate 
the gash a rhihl makes iit his linger with his pocket knife, or 
flu* cuttunt fiom a uews(iaper ; hi piiturr applies to Ihn fodder 
eaten, and hi Ininhtn' to the ou(-,id(> of a g.u'meut or a grasS' 
plot. Tims, most of (he iMeneh aetion inmns ran he used as 
ohiee.tmuuus. All fmlo hhuojieau langnaj'es furnish examples 
of this. 

The categories we havi' reviinveil include a ('onsiderable 
number of common nouns. Many of these eonuunn-objoct or 
animal names are, in f.iel, old norms of ae.lion or agent or 
instrumeul, whirli have been specialized. T'he participial or 
verbal adjective, wliieh is only a more generalized form of the 
agentive norm, has been the source of a l.rrge irrrnrlier of common 
nouns ; scypenx (Ihn .serpent) is “ Uie crawling one, that which 
crawls ” : the (Ircek oimv, [..alirt ih'its (llm toolli) i.s " that 
which eats ”, as in San.skrit, nithnitis (tin' tooth) is " that which 
gnaws ” {radati " he gnaws ”). All th<'.sc nouns attaching to 
verbal roots arc easily interiirnted as having derived froitr the 
verbal sentence. 

In the suhstairtive sentence we hml the c‘xart e.orrnlerpart 
of the action rrorrrr in the vnihal siurterrce namely, an abstract 
norm of quality, 'lake, for e.xairrple, the two sentences I ‘worship 
God aird God is f*oad. Goodness is the ciuality of hi'itrg good, atrd 
worship is tlnr result of worshipjnng. Tfie abstract noun thus 
comes iratrrrally from tire nominal smrtehee. There are. eases in 
which the abstrac.l noinr aird the action m )rm are. closely related-- 
for instance, wluni the action noun is corurecle.d with a verb 
whoso meaning is passive rather tharr ac.tivm Verbal seirtences 
containing verbs of this kind, tUereftm!, approximate to verbal 
substantive sentences monlioncd on page 125, and may inter- 
change with thorn. In Danish, for example, the action noun 
corresponding to the verb elske (to love) is kjicrlighed (tender- 
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ness — the quality of being kjarlig or “ tender”). In French 
I’endtirance is both an action noun and an abstract noun. From 
the verbal sentence Pierre endure la faim (Peter endures hunger) 
we get " V endiirance de la faim ” (the act of enduring it) ; but 
from the substantive sentence Pierre est endurant (Peter is 
enduring) we get ; " Vendurance de Pierre ’’(the endurance of 
Peter). L’ endurance is therefore the quality of being enduring 
as clemency or patience are the qualities of being clement or 
patient. 

From the category of abstract nouns we pass to that of the 
concrete nouns, for the former is frequently used in a concrete 
sense. The force expressed by the abstract idea seems to be 
easily grasped by the mind. The suf&xes characteristic of 
abstract nouns like -tut- or -tat- in Latin, -te- in French, -ung- 
in German, are also found in concrete nouns. In such cases 
the passage from the abstract to the concrete is often merely 
a substitution of the image for the idea. In actual usage this 
substitution is facilitated sometimes by the employment of 
the word in the plural and sometimes by its use as an epithet. 
For example, uirtutes, the plural of uirtus ” virtue ” is applied 
to virtuous acts (commonly used in ecclesiastical languages 
in the sense of " miracles ”) ; the plural of laus (glory) — 
laudes signifies " praises, flattering or laudatory actions or 
words ”. La largesse, la complaisance, awaken abstract ideas ; 
largesses, complaisances, are concrete notions, facts which 
realize the abstractions. It is the plural use which thus 
transforms the value of the word. Its use as an epithet is no 
less efficient ; for example, douceur is the quality of being 
doux or sweet, but it can also be a sweet (douce) thing — " ce 
remMe est une douceur.” In German, likewise, the abstract 
words Besclierung (act of offering, gift), Schande (shame), are 
applied to objects in such sentences as : " das ist eine schdne 
Bescherung,” " dies Verfahren ist eine Schande fiir eine 
Familie,” etc. 

The final result of the evolution of the abstract word toward 
the concrete is its transformation into an adjective. In 
sentences like : '' This man is all goodness,” '' this woman is 
virtue itself,” the words goodness, virtue serve as epithets. It is 
because of this that adjectives often represent old substantives. 
In Latin, uber (fecund) is only the substantive tiber (breast), 
converted into an adjective. This use is derived from 
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f'xprcsf 5 iuuslik(‘rf/,'dT?rft(V(.iiifUl tlialisa buxist) that is fosay, 
a field which produces aliundantlv, and nourishes. The 
innovalion roii.sist.s in in the .subsl.mlive ilu' imiltiple 

inilecliuns of an adieclive ; iiiste.ui of (ppf iii'crti, where the 
second .suh.stanlivc' i.s in ai)posilinn to the iinsl, we .say affl’i 
ukrcK. The amhipuity of such an atp’eeiuent as ariia nho’a 
facililalt'.s Uu‘ innovalion. Suh-stantives ate also to he found in 
the rofiiparative and .snpeilalive, alth(it!f;h (lie decrees of eoni- 
pavisuu Itelong to adjectives oiiiv '• in Middle (ituiuan, schcdcr 
is the roinpamlive (A sr/uxh' (pilv). In fact, when anyone .saj's 
(’.V is( Scluidi', I'Teiirh.cV.sf ihniiimu'c (it is a pily), tile sulistautive 
serving as an adjeetive sliould lie eapalile of yielding the 
degrees of roniparistm. 

The fact llud a substantive euu easily beeotue an adjeetive 
shows fiiat dune i.sno e.sseiilial(lilleieneeitelween them. Douht- 
less, between " Peter is good '' and " ffooi/nm is a virtue ", 
there is tliis difference, dial fjml e.vprcssi'.s tlie t}ualiiy indi- 
vidualized, rendered concrete in a ceitaiii iuniig, i.e. Peter— 
whereas geofdim is the expression of the qualif y itself ab.straelly 
conceived. But if I say '' Peter's ^(hh/iwss is great ”, by the 
very fact of giving a eonqdenient to the word gowbu’.v.s, I point 
Old the individual who po.sse.ssies the (ptalily of goodness ; 
and iny sentence has exactly the same sense as though I said 
“ Peter i.s greatly goer/ The dilference lies sinqily in the 
formation of the verbal image. 

The, contrast between .snli.stanlive and adji'ctive is perhaps 
clearer if w^e place side by side seulimces in which the same 
word has both uses.' ('oinjiare, for cxaiiqdc, /cs hlcaxh alkmands 
(the (Icrman wounded) willi Ics AllctmuidK Idcssdx (Ihe wounded 
Germans) ; des savanls sotirdit (deaf scholars) and dex xotmh 
snvanls (learned deaf), etc. Then' is no doubt llial llie first 
words of each series are sulislanlives, and the second iuljcclives. 
Tile difEort'iice lies in the point of view, If 1 am considering 
the wounded us a wdiole, I disfiugiiish among them group.s of 
diverse nationalities, and I say German, Preach, or Russian 
•wounded. If I am considering German .soldic’ns in general, I 
distinguish between the dead, the wounded, the missing, the 
whole, etc., and I say the wounded, dead, or sound Gennans. 
We often express this difference by saying that the '' content ’* 


» Jespersen, CCXXIX, p. 19, 
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□f the adjective is greater than that of the substantive. This 
is true on condition that we add " for the person speaking 
The question is not really whether there are more learned than 
deaf, or deaf than learned, more wounded than Germans, or 
more Germans than wounded, but whether the person speaking 
is thinking of the category of the wise or that of the deaf, and 
the wounded as a whole (in a hospital, for example) or the 
Germans as a whole (of a body of troops). 

There may be this same difference of content between two 
substantives. Thus, by apposition, we say : " V enfant roi ” 
or " le roi enfant ” ; the second word in each expression acts 
as an adjective in relation to the first. In the first case, the 
speaker has in mind primarily the category of children and in 
the second that of kings — two entirely different points 
of view. 

The adjective, in its turn, may become a substantive. This 
happens whenever the general quality expressed by the 
adjective is referred to a particular individual, that is to say, 
whenever it becomes definite instead of indefinite, which it is 
by nature. This distinction is so important that it is specially 
indicated in the morphology of most languages. In Sanskrit 
and ancient Greek, the accent sometimes suffices to indicate 
it ; XevKo<i “ white ” and XeC/co? “ white fish ”. Generally the 
definite quality is shown by a special suffix added to the 
adj ective. In Greek and Latin it is a nasal suffix. F or example, 
a-Tpaffo^ means " squint-eyed ” but Hrpa^Mv “ he who squints, 
the squinter " ; catus ” sly, malicious ”, but Cato (gen. Catonis) 
“ the malicious one, the sharp fellow ”, ruftis " red ”, but 
Rufus (gen. Rufonis) “ the red one ” ; and from this has arisen 
the use of these definite adjectives as proper nouns. In French 
the definite character is designated by the article. Compare 
" vous 6tes impertinent ” (you are impertinent) with ” vous 
#tes impertinent ” (you are an impertinent fellow), or with 
I’ impertinent ! (the saucy one). When the adjective is preceded 
by the article it implies not only that the person in question 
has the quality of being impertinent, but tliat this quality, 
so to speak, is concentrated in him, classifying and distinguish- 
ing him. That is why proper nouns derived from adjectives 
have the definite form. It is the same with vocatives ; for 
in addressing ourselves to any person we are not concerned 
with indicating that he possesses this or that particular 
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quality, but simply wish to <k‘si|puil(' him, personally by some 
quality he possesses. In Gcnnanii’, as in Slavonic, the. acljec.tivc 
admits ol two distinct iiillecUous according to whether it is 
indefinite or definite ; in Gothic, for e.'cample, voe.ative, the 
adjective has the delinito form in the vocative ; alia wiha 
(O i holy fatiier), bivlaytis uwinai UhIhihs (O I my dear 
bi'otheis). In h'ri'nch, a.s the prcce<ling exiuupleci have shown, 
the definite is indicafed by the article ; un inain^inir impcrtliiciil, 
but monsii'iiy V imperii m'ui ; in h'reuch alsf) they s.iy he, ie 
liras! ie. poilu ! i'enjid! This is the origin of the presence of 
the article in prop(!r names : Lebeiui, Lci;riiiiil, J.erimx. 

Owing to the fac.t that tin; article expresses (U'linition in 
^'rench, it can gave a substantive valtu' to every linguistic 
expression ; thus ; un paurquai, ties si ei ties inais. ICven a whole, 
.sentence may become a substantive, If the verbal sentence 
has a general significance, luiving been conceived in the 
abstract, it becomes a substantive symbol. A cliihl is present 
at the. departure, of a train ; In; hears the locomotivt' whistle 
and secs the train mov(' ; lu; sums up his impn'ssiou by stiying 
" pul'f-pul'f goes ", combining the. two inq^ri’ssions of the. noise 
and the starting. We have hen* nothing but ii vtuiial .sentence. 
But the child generalizes and labels the train with flu; name 
" pui'f-puff g<7es ". Bor him the train is something which goes, 
while making the sound pul'f-pul'f. lie will say : the puff-puff 
go, has gone, the puff-puff-go was full, long, laden with mer- 
chandise., etc. Ho has made, a substanlivi; from a verbal 
sentence by prefacing it with an article’. Tliis is the origin of 
many French words; m'as-lti vu, lo qii'en cUra-i-on, 
m ddcrochez-inoi ca, um Marie, couche-toi /fh’ hitleclional 
languages form words of this kind by means of a formative, 
The rhetorical Ulpian of Tyre was surnamed K^mam-inx; 
owing to the formula Kelna i) oh kutm] "Is that so or 
not ? ” a phrase always on his lips. A number of composite 
Sanskrit nouns arc thus, in r('.ality, small scnte.ncr's in abridged 
form ; ahainpurvas (literally, " I first ") is in the. Ri(i-veda 
(i, 183, 3) the epithet fur a chariot (which would win 
the race), There has .sometimes been doubt as to whetlusr the 
first member of Greek words of the type iXtceaiv-eTrXos (trail- 
gown), TayiariiTTepo? (sproad-wing) , BaKedunos (hite-licart) , 


* For analogous facts in Hungarian, cf. Sximonyci, CCXl, p. 244. 
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is a noun or a verb.^ There is no possible excuse for 
doubt ; unquestionably they are verbs, like the French pri&- 
Dieu, fraine-miseye, meurt-de-faim, vide-gousset, hrise-miche, 
etc. In a child’s talk a perfume is called a sent-bon (smell- 
good). But each of these compound words, judged as a whole, 
is clearly substantive. 

Thus appears a classification of nouns which includes all 
substantives and adjectives (naturally comprising, likewise, 
adverbs of manner) ; on the one hand, we have action nouns 
and agent nouns, as defined by the verbal sentence, with 
instrumental and objective nouns as derivatives ; on the other, 
parallel with these, we have abstx'act and concrete qualitative 
nouns (substantives and adjectives) as defined by the sub- 
stantive sentence, which, in their turn, furnish a goodly 
number of objective nouns. We have also pointed out that 
there is a way of classifying verbs according to mood (im- 
perative, indicative, subjunctive [future and conditional]). 
Nouns and verbs represent the living elements of language in 
contradistinction to the grammatical devices (prepositions, 
conjunctions, articles, or pronouns). We observe that it is not 
impossible to construct a general classification of the words of 
a language upon a plan justified by logic and in no way contrary 
to the grammatical rules of the principal languages. The types 
of words that we have just differentiated are in fact generally 
characterized in each language by special morphemes. 

This logical classification, however, is not the only one by 
means of which the words of a language can be classified. We 
can also imagine a psychological classification, based not only 
upon the nature of the representations inherent in the words, 
but upon the importance the mind attaches to these representa- 
tions.^ The psychological aspect is often co-extensive with the 
logical, when each may give precision to the other by means of 
their superimposition. The first, however, is sometimes more 
varied than the second, and embraces categories that are 
outside the sphere of logic. It has, furthermore, the advantage 
of bciirg open to experimental confirmation. *By a study of 
mnemic phenomena psychologists can actually measure the 

' Osthoff, CLXXXVn, and F. Mctinier, Les composts syntaciiques, Paris, 
1872. 

“ See van Ginnefcen, LXXVII, p. 62 S., witlr quotations from Binet. 
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nspi'ctive " adhrsivc " powcih whirh wotds pusstss in the 
mind. Conclusions di.iwn fiotn this study hav(' led to a 
rlassiluMtion h.ised up<in tho i.ipulitv uilh whudi words arc 
foif^otteu, 

'rheie is a veiy simple w.iy of ealrtilating tlu- lelalive 
iuipoilatue of (lie e!eim-nls of .i ,{;iven seiitenre. Re, id this 
seiiteiu'e (o diUi'ieiit [leisonh and .tsk them nliiih words they 
uotke lust and most. ‘I he aii.sweis will itemnally lie ideutieul. 
Real winds stand out mme jiioiuineutly than mmphenu'S. 
noiin.s than vejh.s, eoneiete than .ihstiaet nouns. The most 
.striking words ate those whith immediately evoke a visual 
image, paitieulaily the names ol poisons anti places (jii’oviding 
that the jieisou ipiestioned kmms them). Say to someoiu' ; 

" t am going to Melun ” ; or " 1 emild not go to Meluu ”, or 
” t shall pt'ihaps go to Melun In .ill lluee eases the imago 
•which presents Itself lust and most naluially to the mind is 
that of a little town nestling among grass and trees, with its 
grey roofs terracing the hill-side, lie will see the arches of 
the stone, bridge spanning the Seine, and the row of lull poplars 
on the banks, or else the slender spire dominating the town, 
or some house, in the, old ipiaiter familiar to him, 'I'he vision 
is immediate and spontaneous. 'I'he ide.i of the journey will 
only present itself to his mind together with llie reflection 
as to whether the journey will or will not taki' place, fake all 
morphemes, lU'gation has no poetic value. 

This fact is not without its eonsequenees for the icslhctie, 
use, of language, b' ailing to be on their guard in this matter 
some writers have produced rhylhmieally veritaiile contradic- 
tions of the words. In order to convey to the reader the 
opposite of a given impression it is nut enough to attach a 
negation to the words describing it -for this is not the way to 
suppress the impression one wishi's to avoid ; on the contrary, 
the image is evoked by the effort to banish it. A conlemporary 
poet who wished to desevihe a garden under an oppressive 
midday summer sun wroti' the following : 

Til d'cnlro loa ramcaiix (\w no nu'iil mil pssor 
d’ailcs cl quo pas uiio lirisc no li.-r lance, 
claTclaivl do grands rayons corame dca glaivos d'or. 

(Througli llio branches, never mirred 
By AtiU'ring ivlng nor breath of wind 
Sunbeams glance, like golden swcmls.) 

These French lines arc well calculated to give the impression 
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of the beating of a bird’s wings or the swaying of the breeze, 
and the use of the negative in no way blots out this impression 
from the reader’s mind. 

In a single verse Heredia expressed the idea much more 
coriectly : 

Tout doii sous les glands boas accablfis de solcnl. 

In the wood.s oppressed with heat eveiything sleeps. 

The grammatical morpheme is not confused here with what 
might be called the morpheme of expression. 

We can easily conceive the establishment of a sort of hier- 
archy of words ranged according to their poetic value and whose 
highest and lowest terms would be the proper noun which 
invoked persons or places, and the morpheme, and simple 
grammatical device, such as a preposition, article or even a 
negation. Between these two lies all that sepaiates the abstract 
from the concrete, and within this space is contained the entire 
vocabulary. But it is just in the transition fiom the concrete 
to the abstract that woids escape the memory. Th. Ribot thus 
determined the order of regression ; ^ first, proper nouns, 
common nouns, adjectives, and finally verbs. We might 
take exception to this order, which makes the mistake of 
accepting the usual grammatical classification as its basis. 
Certain common nouns, and even certain adjectives, are as 
concrete as proper nouns. The abstract or concrete value of 
nouns may vary according to individuals, and it also varies 
with different languages. In the classical languages, and even 
in French, the verb always appears laden with morphemes which 
confine it more or less to the category of abstract words. Never- 
theless, there are verbs which call forth images just as well as 
nouns, even though there are others which have no plastic 
value of any kind. 

In general, it is a fact that proper nouns are forgotten first ; 
we forget concrete substantives (which are often only proper 
nouns) more quickly than abstract substantives or adjectives. 
In verbs the infinitive survives the loss of the indicative. The 
most stable elements in the mind are the grammatical devices. 
In short, the abstract has a greater holding power than the 
concrete. This is doubtless to be explained by the fact that an 
abstraction penetrates the mind by an intellectual effort, and 

Lm maladies de la mdmoire, Paris, 2nd od, (1883), p. 185. Cf. van Ginneken, 

LXXVII, p. 71 ff. 
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uqttiifs sdiiu' (li'fitiiff iiu-nl.il intfiilitm. when', is tlu- roiicrelo. is 
simply ,v iclli'rtidn iit uUju-ts in {Im niiiiur nf rnnsin{msnf''ss. 
11ms, .lUhtuinh m ,i ,!;iv«n sciiJrmc llu' nincri'ti* words rvukc 
nu'titid iniaj;cs mou' i.tpidlv Hum .d'stract words, llwy are 
ni'vi'ilholcss iiuno t|uii'klv loij',o{ton. Iho pus ision o( the 
inuipi' pi'iliaps r.uisfi us to .itl.ii h lo'.s inipoi tarn o to llu'naine 
it Iwiiis. 

A icau‘an!;t mi lit of tin* pails of sproidi ftoiii the stand" 
I'oiui of this piiiuiiiU' woulil dilli 1 fiuiii tho usual rlassilica- 
tiuii. M’ihs, adjectives, and suhslantivi's would ho proiipod 
aorordiipt: to .1 qiiito now plan, and pii-positions and adverbs 
likewise. A Wold like must he u'lpudid as a proposition 
in I'h'iit Itt nil', f'lvin /os iiu'.rux, although this itioposilion is 
lossahslraet thau 1) in " jalloi | u hi nit' tprondio] auv cheveux, 
Tho idoa of suoh a el.issiltealion does not soeiii to h.ivo advanced 
voiy far uji to tho prosont. Ileio it is ouoiiph to indicate, its 
possihilitios and its intorost. To iiiuKt upon it further would 
mean to oncroac.h upon tho domain of voo.ihuhiry, which is to 
form the subjocl of a special sortiou. as also upon llu; domain 
of affective language, to which the next chajitor is devoted. 



CHAPTER IV 


Affective Language 

TTITHERTO wc have only accounted for the way in which 
ideas are logically formulated, that is* to say, we have 
studied language only as an intellectual tool. But we do not 
speak merely to formulate ideas. Wc speak also with the 
object of reacting upon our fellow beings and of giving expres- 
sion to our own feelings, That is to say if we base our dis- 
tinctions upon the traditional threefold classification of 
intelligence, will and feeling, we must consider active and 
affective language apart from logical language. 

Active language has as yet scarcely been studied at all. 
Nevertheless it has its importance, and this becomes quite 
evident when one attempts to picture to oneself the genesis 
of human language (see p. i.^]) . Besides, in the course of history, 
it manifests its own laws. From a grammatical point of view, 
its domain is the imperative in the verb and the vocative in 
the noun, each of which, in their respective categories, have 
special forms and uses. When, in the preceding pages, we 
grouped under a single concept a verb like " Be quiet ! " a 
noun like " silence ! ’’(’and an interjection like “ ssh ! ” this 
confusion was possible only because wc were dealing with 
active language, where the distinctions between verb and noun 
have become effaced. Although active language frequently 
draws its sustenance from the logical language from which 
it has borrowed certain ready-made grammatical terms, it 
should yet be given a place to itself ; for it has a rule of its own, 
and uses its own special devices. However, it still remains to 
be properly studied. 

The discussion of affective language will occupy us longer. 
During the last twenty years it has been the subject of pene- 
trating researches, which have defined its limits and stated its 
processes.’- 

^ Consult particulai'ly the -works of MM. Bally and Sccliehayp, by whom 
most of this chapter has been insphod. Ch. Bally’s “ L’Etiulo syst6maiiquo 
des moyens d’expression ” {Netwre Sprachen, -vol, xix) ; “ Stylistique ot 
linguistiquo g6n6rale ” in XXV, vol, cxxviii (1912), pp. 87-126 ; XLV : 
XLVl: Sechcliayo, CXXII. Cf. also Yosbler, CCXVIII, A practical 
application oi stylistic principles will bo found in the works of M. Lanson, 
Conseih sur Vart d'icrire et Vart dc la prose. 
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it vttn tin ( talti'it lit/ muI • " t aiii’u.im' is nut uscil by 
in.ui nil II W In t \[iii siinn titlin', but alsu to I'Vpn s«, himself." 
llfini' wi' must t.iki' uii>> . 1 * itmul mil milv llu' wav in \slncli 
itliMs . 111 * linnmlili'tl. Imt .lUo tin- u'l.ilinns I'Mstini:; lu'hvmi 
these ideas ,md the fei hni; . itf the speaki i In dlhei winds, all 
hin,!;n.i|.;e umd disium.uish lulweiu the lepiesentatinus whiidi 
r.in he .inalysi d and the peisimal element whlili the speaker 
adds fmm his uwii n ■.mnie,, llial is tti saV between the lojiical 
<Uh 1 the alfeetue element.’ 

'these two elements ,ne innsi.mtlx inlei miiij'led in lanj'tuvge. 
Ap.ul fimn teilinii.vl, .md esjus lallv siieiitilie, language, 
wliieli bv deimitmn is milside mdmai v life, the expiession of an 
itlea is m*vev flee ftmu smue eimdiunal tinge. In Hit' allective. 
g.iiunt them is nti noli' till lesptmding loan .ihseureof emotion, 
lint only to feelings wlmh dillei ftoin t',ieh other. When 
several eompeliitgesinessiniis ailemjit to expie'is (he .same idea 
it is very lare lhal one of them should lu' pnrelv ini ellee, Inal, 
and express a reason or piesenl a fart in all its naked simplieity, 

1 see an aerident happenin.g, ami 1 iiy mil in jiily for the 
victim ; " Ah ! potir man ! " I eome upon a friend whom 1 did 
not expert to meet , ami exelaim “ You here < " 'I'liese si'Utenec'S 
have a dislinetlv atteelive valiit', I'ixprissed in the tUseursivc 
language of logie thev Would .unonut to ; "I pity tliis poor 
tnan,” or " I atn astonished at seeing you liere Imagine 
that tlu'se two types of seutenet' urn really I'lnjiloyed, would 
they not also have had an alu-elive value, dilfereut, to he, sure, 
from that of the exehimalion prt'viotislv given, hut none the 
less striking ? In eases like these wt' either experienec a desire 
to draw a moral It'sson from tlu' aeeitleiil, or to atld a reproach 
to the astonishment h'lt on meeting a frit'nd ; or to restrain an 
over-violent gust of feeling, struggling to find smut' vent. In 
such a case, to express no emotion is really to evidenee t'motion. 

There, is hardly ti senlenet' so eommouplaee that it eontains 
no affective elements. If I say " Peter strikes Paul ” I seem to 


the action of striking. At least the antdytical proe.ess called 
logic will disclose, nothing else. 1 n reality, however, a sentence 
of this kind is never tlie logical expression of a reUitionship. 
A certain affective tinge is always added tti it. The tact of 


> Socliclmyc, XCVJII, p. 1^4 It. 
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Peter striking Paul is never a matter of indifference to me. If 
I were indifferent I should not make the statement. The 
sentence I utter has an entirely different value for me from what 
it would have if I were to read it in an historical work, where it 
might concern a King Peter and a King Paul in whom I had 
no reason for taking a persond interest. An historical account 
is always objective. It is this which makes the schoolboy, 
repeating his history lesson, enumerate without turning a hair 
the atrocities men have committed in their mutual struggles. 
These do not touch him because he secs them projected into a 
distant past from which the passage of many yeais separates 
him. Indeed, he is rather amused by them. On the other hand, 
we cannot read without shuddering the account of a common- 
place crime committed at our own door. In the example 
chosen above, according as Peter and Paul ai'c my children or 
strange children, according to their age and strength, my prefer- 
ences and sympathies, or other circumstances easy to imagiire, 
I utter the sentence in question with various feelings — the 
desire to reprimand or threaten, indignation or anger, 
satisfaction or encouragement, approbation or astonishment. 

These feelings are all naturally expressed by the intonation 
and inflection of the voice, the rapidity of delivery, the 
stress which is laid upon this word or that, or even by the 
gesture accompanying the word.^ The same sentence can be 
uttered in a thousand different ways corresponding to the 
minutest shades of feeling. A dramatic artist declaiming his 
part must find for each sentence the adequate expression and 
the right tone, and this is the surest sign of his talent. He takes 
the printed word, dead and expressionless, animates it with 
his voice, and breathes life into it. The complete content of 
a sentence, therefore, is not exhausted when the words composing 
it are known and its grammatical elements analysed. It still 
has an affective value which must be taken into account. 

This is properly the task of the psychologist studying the 
nature of feelings, and in equal measure that of the artist 
seeking to reproduce them upon the stage ; but hardly the 
linguist’s affair. These feelings concern him only in so far as 
they are expressed by means of language. Generally, how- 
ever, they remain outside the domain of language, somewhat 


1 Cf, Bourdon, LII. 
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hk»’ a tlim li.*/'* litMtssf' ,t!''nu>! ?l:t‘ ('xpti*. .inn (tf the thought 
Wiihiuji ,ii huir*. It v.fujhl he ((uito lute to say 

th.il Mi< h .t '■ nt> tu >* ,1. I'l! > •..'?;/<■. /’an/ is never uttered 
u it hunt • ..file inl.'u.iti.fji ttiiu ti t'uui.h ^ i( uuh ,i jnei ise shade 
ut {m Im--; Ihij till tiiun,‘.n hiiiiv nn-ni.il'lv omtpies a mlahr 

rh imsh and t umid lie mueiived oiher- 

U 1 ,e. I li>' sM r alh d |i)i atimi n( i. i . .i jm .itlun like (he ulluus. 

It e. (he '.niljii<u\ <hi(v (it ktituv wh.vf fmnis the muscles 
a Mime m all llie allitnih . <i{ the htnlv. .Uitl .it’eoidingly hc 
ianmil make (uu exhiuslne a ••ftuiv id fhe human anatomy. 
Uut th«‘ auatmiust who de ^ 1 1*. (he (i.ut-. nt the hody may 
disiii-iise with thei (.m.idei.du'u <>t hudilv movement, Whatever 
the muvemints mav he, it is .iKvaV'. the same hudv which is 
mtiv'iiif;. .sinidailv, whalevei rnav he the %Mii.t(Lims of iiitfiua~ 
Imii mid geduie .it romji.m\m|; tin* extnessiou ol a .seuteiicc, 
tin* linj'iii'-t IS not unit mm d with iheni mi limit us the givun- 
m.iliral .stineluie of tlie henhuee timiamh urn h.mged. 

There me cases, Imwcver, in winch the alliTtivc expression 
instead of heing superimposed upon tlu' grannmUieal expres- 
•sion, mingles willi il to the extent of modifying it. 

An nlteilivily in langnage is geiier.dly expressed in two 
ways : liy tlie ihoiee of winds, .uni hv the position they occupy 
in the sentence, '1 li.il is to sav, vnealmlary and syntax are 
the two piineip.il resomees of alfeelive l.ingnage. \'ocahulary 
will be studied separ.ilely, and we. sh.dl then see how supreme 
is the rule affectivitv pl.iys in prodneing eh.’ingi'S in meaning, 
Here we need only menlion those, c.ises where the alTi'Ctive 
part of the word resides in the suUix. that is, in a morpho- 
logical element. Such cases are f.iirly frequent. When a word 
with a very strong uheclive content eoulains a certain suffix, 
it may so happen lluit the suffix it.self will he so perinoated with 
this expressive content that il will eoneentrate within itself 
all the expressive power of the word, and heeomo llie expressive 
element. Fur exampli', tlie suffix -(oV/c does not in itself call 
forth any special idea ; in hixlailk tor instani’o, il lias no value. 
But because it forms purl of such pejorative words as canaille 
(rabble), marmaiUc (bral.s), ele., it has ilselt taken on a pe- 
jorative meaning, and everyone feels tlm shade of contempt 
suggested by pykraille (parsons), or radicaille. In quite a 
number of words, the suffixes -arcl and -assc have an analogous 
significance. Those which we call '' diminutives " because 
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their purpose is to suggest in miniature the idea of the word 
with which they are associated, usually have an additional 
suggestion of prettiness, preciousness, or even tenderness, 
sympathy, and pity, Maisonette and jaydi net imply not only a 
house or a garden of modest size, but the suffixes -ci, -ette, arc 
here really morphemes of feeling. Morphology here contri- 
butes to the expressive content as much as vocabulary could 
do in the use of an epithet — ma petite maison, nion panvre 
petit jardin. 

The order of words has likewise a considerable bearing on 
grammar.! Languages differ enormously in the degree of 
freedom they allow in word-order. Two kinds of languages 
are often distinguished, those with a free and those with a 
fixed word-order, but such a distinction is not justified by facts. 
In reality there is no single language in whicli the word-order 
is entirely free, and none in which it is immutiibly fixed. 
Ancient Greek, like Indo-European, passes for a tongue in 
which word-order is free. And yet, to use an expression of 
Plato, we cannot shuffle words according to our fancy, as the 
numbered counters of Loto are shuffled in a bag. Conversely, 
however definitely the word-order is fixed in Frcnich or 
German, Chinese or Turkish, these languages admit of a certain 
flexibility, and do not become utterly incomprchcn.sible if 
the word-order is modified. Naturally, it all depends upon the 
kind of modifications made. 

The truth is that there arc languages in which the word-order 
plays a grammatical role, and in which freedom of word-order 
is naturally held in check by the morphological value of the 
process (see p. 79) . There are others, on the contrary, in which 
grammar imposes no compulsory order. The logical relations 
between the words will not be disturbed in the least if they arc 
displaced. For example, in Latin, wo can say Pclms credit 
Pauhm or Petnis Paiihim ccadit, or Panlmn cadit Petrus, 
without introducing any doubt as to the subject, verb, or 
complement. Logical analysis could discovorno diiforencn. And 
yet the three orders are not identical in value, and a Roman 
native would not have been misled. The study of the Latin 
sentence in the hands of the best writers, shows in fact, that 
it is governed by strict laws, although they arc often difficult to 

1 Cf. despite Us date H, Weil, CXXVIII. 
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div VI ilr X hi r,»h rusy it is 

i.ithit lii.AS'i >tt ‘n'l!!!* thsn lult'. 'rh(‘i’(' is an 

MniiR.siv, ( 1 ' • I't.hi v.hi'h tmnis siiinhancitmly 

tn thr istuul * !h>. Hit!*) I m i-i J Init thr fact of its 

}>no.; ■'! ’’i .* ol'‘ 5»^t ‘ ■! j'USpf •. whuh fn f;iv(‘ pro. 

nuiii !!< • !•» I Wfnd in <»»4f i fo .ilfi.it I fn it the 

,i! 1 > tifiKH t>J Hit h'H ni 1 Uu ■ 1 • 4 tU' k lit '.|\h> whit h r.iu he 
iiKwh- in*" 4 ni>»' 4iJ j»4< I «1. fhi- “4u.lv III’ iiftcn cn- 

iiM.ohi « iiintn IImI i>f '4vir 

till'. sni( "t MlllU I'' I'll*' I'f Ktr.ll ItiiiiV, fni U iIi'IH.UkIs 
.ilMiniil MU ‘ nf hiiii;u.ii;i' 4nt| * «inMi|('!,i|ilf Miiith'tv of literary 
t.i'4e, puiiMl ttitli ,» },u«iw!t «l»;r of the phth»hij;i( al iliijiliea- 
tinii'. Ilf thi limfn.u:* (MU4ilentl A« t Hulmitlv. it li.e. hitherto 
Ik eu iHhiv.itnl "uiv ti» 4 lumivtl extent, h.ven in mi well 
hilHiuirit 4 lirhl .i\ that <4 li.e. .n.il jihihiluf^V. inelhotlical 
irse.uih Ui>iin tin* li'.jintnc pn-ntuuis uf woihs in a sentence 
is .1 1 event ilevelo|imeiit Aral even ihr ntelluHl suiietl to such 
re.se, Itch niiiv nim* lieim; lu.ukul nut.'’ To div we le.ilhc 

that in orihu to stn«h' the syntax of a hin.t'.uaue (ttun the puint 
of view of the giammaiian, we must never irv to obtain lui 
aveiaite fioin the itieaf hulk of the srjifenf es, to Imtl out the 
onh't in whieli the woiiK aie .uiantirtl. hii.st the v.'uious types 
of seiitenees imist he (listmftnKhed, ami then In each of these 
types particular tpoups must he ihsUnitutsluHl whosi' word- 
oider is I'SMUitial. Cmient use does not consist merely in 
placing one rvurd after unother, in the sentenees, hut in 
combining ciituiu groups of wools in given positions. 
In a substantive sontence, for example, the possible variation 
is minced to two teuns ; the snbiect .uul the predicate. 
The verb, if expressed at all (see p. laj), belongs to the 
predicate, and the position of the verb in relation to the pre- 
dicate constitutes a seeondary i'oli'ntialily of variation inde- 
pondent of the fust. 'Uu; nmnml order in Latin is homo 
aunriiH cst or aitaniK esl /miio, aecouling to whether the idea 
of the. man or that of the avaiiee has to be more strongly 
emphasized. The diKereuee between the shades of meaning 
in either ease is often imperceptible ; it is a pure and simple 

’ T„ Itavct, Miktign’s h’ictik, e. 2*iS 

» Cf. p.irlku1arly Mamii^eivu, XCt aiul XI (ISKKS), p. .'KIS if.._KifcI«'r‘i, 
“ Die fltdluiig rtcH Verlm im t Irltn hiw lu'ii ttiul lu lieii verwiimllen Sprartien, 
Strasixmrg (1911), and XXX, i>. H.s.awl XXXII.p. 7. 
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statement of the avarice of man. These two word-orders 
represent a commonplace type of suhslantive sentence. Tlu-y 
cannot be set aside except for good reasons. Thus, for example, 
the inversion homo esi marns changc.s the value of the copula ; 
the sentence becomes a substantive verbal one of the French 
type, as in il se ti'ouva bieii or il paniU grand. The copula, 
without becoming absolutely independent, i.s not (piite so 
featureless as in the substantive scirtence. It can be translatiHl iti 
French by '' He is it, the miser ”, or ” it happens In him to be 
avaricious ”, " he linds himself to be avaricious,” etc. The dis- 
junctive arrangement anarus homo est emphasizes the avarice : 
" It is avaricious that man is,” or “ avarice is the weakne.s.s of 
the man ”, etc. To sum up, in the substantive sentence with 
the verb to be, the word-order conveys the respective im- 
portance of the subject or predicate, and the two values of 
the verb to be — a simple copula, or else a verb of existence. 

In a verbal sentence the essential groups are the subjee.t, 
verb, and the objects (direct or indirect) and each of these 
groups itself comprises one or several words, according as the 
subject, for example, is accompanied by epithets or by various 
relations, or the verb by a variable number of adverbs. First 
of all we must determine whether the verb precedes the subject 
or the subject the verb, and then how to introduce the objects 
in the order thus established. We then recognize that apart 
from the cases in which the word-order has a morphological 
value (see p, 79 ), the respective positions of the verb and subject 
are governed in each language by the predominance of certain 
types of sentence which become finally imposed on current 
use. Word-order, even in languages like Greek and Latin, 
appears to be far more definitely fixed than wc .should have 
thought at first sight. For example, wc know that in old Greek 
there are certain expressions with an invariable word-ord('r. 
It was usual to say eSn^b rf/ 0ov\§ and not tI) 

In the signature of works of art or in dedications, it wa,s cu.slo- 
mary to place the verb in the middle of the sentence, framed by 
the subject and its modifiers I JJvppo'i eVoM/oew 'A6i)viuo<i. Tuan 
old Ionian dedication of the sixth century found at Naxos, we 
read NtKavSpT] p,’ avbOeKev exijlSoXoi ia-)(cnipni. In such a case 
the verb is only rarely placed at the end. Doubtless, if we 
followed up those researches further wc should come to recog- 
nize the usual order in a great many types of old Greek sentences- 
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Hx'aj 5. f’ ' . r 'I-,; I ! '5 * sht! tl(» 3»‘ wt'if no! occisional 

ttt4» *•!>'! I i1 • ‘5- ' *5 ■■■(•«! ;''3< 

It) 1 ’ i v.-i4«.5a'» 1 ^ iiv.a, Inii has no 

; '' ‘ '- 1 -a. t < tint h'.l to i Is being 

' .ib, *. a, I .]T ,, , u- fnl t>I iho 

t .'!!<bu< >’. ■« »i‘ !!j‘ ! * '» '< it ''f \o;{i’,,i!U, Hi a very 

i3ttH in tb' o;-t» S'i>'‘'nii« rbiniifih tt\ul. In I'cUic 

'. 5 (> h ' b> 4 lMn!'-' 1 i - I .'h o ibi oM« 4 liiih texts 
Ihe %«»!•! I'lnid If }b< !'• ! unun ' I'f the nil nte. piecerted 
niiU bvM lb U !'S» ii . VI.! ’> b ,U' v < 3 3 , !j< i h ti .> 4 in ( rltir ; then 
« I'Sii* fS’.‘ '.mIijmI. M-ti i .*!% (hi oiitiit. Ilin. ]>l,nnng oi the 
vj'ih !« 1 . 1(1 ihi .-(I-y 1 1 1 ’i> n(h' ihi'" in I , in the f,U’i that 

( r|li( ,(!v,.(V . t!i . ji. tlir |>!M!!tir 4 !iii.(I iihti'iii |wln<h are also 
y.te.itK n i-il! h' !w< « n the jni U\ ,inil (h.t vrdi. .nnl u semutlly, 
(hie in the linln 1 nj.»jiiMU i m nl alw.iv. b'ivin:; the enclitic 
jniinnnu the ■•tintu! >' m ih*- •( n!i me i.tftet the liisl word 
enjph.sM/eil). 111!, '.ii-ti >‘i\ I'l •!. to ‘lied., (he e.ulv (*ellic 
seiHeiieo* whuh inelmit 4 ,i \ . ih ami it • jni iix. ,i:«l the nnmerons 
pinmmiin.il nhiiil-'. who h wiie ihe luoie imim urns, Tims, 
the selltem ( . Wete .ill 4 >i.(iue 4 in he'nn ni the '..llUe way I 
Veili.il pti lix, I'tiiminunil nhiei 1 , veih , ,ui 4 the ailijecl could 
nnlv enine Iasi, li was ihe petsisieiire nl an nhl tiadilion that 
had neuled this hahttu.d \\ni 4 ni 4 ei. It shnnhl he added, 
however, ihal lliis nidei h.i 4 emi.dn pratiiial liinilalions, and 
that ns time went on. it was lew, iu;i 41 v followed. 

In tleimauif ilie sitn.Uion is hoiiiewhal diifereut. (ierman 
uses two ordei.s. eqiiallv ligioimis. aieordiiitt: to Ihe nature, of 
the sentence. In the piitu ipal el.uise the vei h alway!' occupies 
the bi'coiul place, and ihe .suhject and the nhie'd (nr atlrihute) 
may he placed before ni ,dter .it ihe will of the speaker. In 
subordinate chumes, tlie veih is ahvavs placed ;it the end, after 
the subject and ohjeets. We mav. therefore, sav in a principal 
clause : " der Wolf lehl m ir.tWc.'’ or " im HVfWc leht thr 
Wolf ; " (Icr Kiijn'/; ist hliiul," or " hlintl isl tier Ki'ot/g'’ ; but 
in subordinate clauses ; \inan teto'.s.s r/us] " der Wolf im Walde 
Icbt ", " der Koni^ blind isl." The determin.ition of these, two 
orders was a gradual historical iiroeess. In Old (ii'nnanic the 
contrast between the usual and the. oce.isioual orders varied 
in. complexity with the dilferenl typt'.s «f senleuee. Simplifica- 
tions had apparently taken place under conditions which we 
1 Vemlrye^, VI, vnl. xvit, p. 337. 
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stiU know very little about, ^ In giving to tlic verb a fixed 
position, the German still reserved to himself the right to 
dispose as he pleased of the other words and each order has 
a significance of its own. Along with the commonplace ordm', 
which naturally occurs to everyone, there are the possibilities 
of many others among which the speaker may choose according 
to his fancy. 

The main difference between affective and logical language 
lies in the construction of the sentence. Iliis difference 
stands out clearly when we compare the written with the spoken 
tongue. In French the two are so far removed from each other 
that a Frenchman never speaks as he wtUcs and rarely writes 
as he speaks. There is in each case, besides a difference in 
vocabulary, a difference in the arrangement of the words. 1 he 
logical order in which the words of the written simtenco are 
introduced and set is always more or less dislocated in the 
spoken sentence. Sentences like the foUowing belong to the 
written language : II faxet venir vitc ; quant ii nioi, jo n'ai pas 
It temps depenscr d cette affaire ; celte tndre ddtesia son enfant. 
But in the spoken tongue, nine times out of ten, the form would 
be entirely diflcrent : Venez, vita 1 Dti temps, voyons ; esi-ce 
que j’en at, moi, pour penser d cette affaire-ld ; son enfant, 
mats elle le deteste, cette mbre.'^ 

What shall we say of the balanced sentence in written 
language, with its subordinate clauses, its conjunctions, relative 
pronouns, and all the paraphernalia of its periods ? We should 
hardly say in the spoken language : Quand nous aurons 
traverse le bois et que nous aurons aiteint la maison de garde que 
vous connaissez, avec son mur tapissi de lierre, nous tourncrons d 
gauche jusqu'd ce que nous ayons trouv4 un endroit convenable 
pour y dijeuner sxxr I'herhe. (When wo have traversed the wood 
and reached the keeper’s house of which you know, with its 
ivy-hung walls, we shall debouch to the left till we find a 
suitable spot in which to have our repast alfresco.) Rut rather : 
Nous traverserons le hois, et puis nous irons jusqu'a la maison, 
vous savez la maison dti garde, vous la connaissez hien, cello qui 
a un mur tout convert de lierre, et puis nous tournerons d gauche, 
nous chercherons un bon endroit, et puis alors nous ddjeimerons 

J Delbrtick, CLIV. 

“ All thcbc examples are taken from Bally. 
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sentence the succinct aspect of a syllogism. Spoken language 
is flexible and nimble ; it indicates the bond between the 
different clauses in the briefest and simplest way. In French, 
conjunctions like et or mais are usually sufficient for this 
purpose. In order to mark subordination languages have a 
tendency to use a particular expression applicable inditfcrcntly 
to all cases. Thus, in the course of its history, we sec Indo- 
European creating for itself a connecting apparatus and in this 
way a system of relationship was evolved. In the first stagcjs 
intonation must have played a part ; the relationship between 
two sentences was indicated by the use of a different tone for 
the verbs or by certain particles which were repeated in each 
of them. Certain languages have retained this inter-play of 
forms which cliff ercd according to whether the clause was 
principal or subordinate. In general, however, they were 
content to give to a particle (relative pronoun or conjunction) 
the function of introducing the subordinate clause, and so to 
speak, of labelling it. We need but think of the remarkable 
fortunes of the conjunction qiie in French. The written tongue, 
seeking precision, and with leisure for deliberate preparation, 
voluntarily complicates the expression of the connexion 
between sentences according to the particular shade of thought ; 
the spoken tongue, however, tends to adopt a S3nnbol, leaving 
to the person addressed the task of divining the nature of the 
connexion in question. The same conjunction in the same 
tongue may, therefore, sometimes signify "because”, 
“although”, "in order that”, and "when”. In spoken 
French, the common people reject the forms dont, miqitel, 
pour lequel, which seem to them clumsy and inconvenient ; 
they are content to mark the connexion by a que, so long as 
the nature of the connexion is indicated afterwards in the 
relative clauses he has in view. Instead of " riiomme donf je 
connais la fillc ”, " Ic patron pour lequel je travaille ”, " le 
pauvre d qui je fais Taumone ” they would say : “ rhomme que 
je connais sa fille,” " Ic patron que je travaille pour lui," and 
" le pauvre que je lui fais l’aum6ne ”. These turns of expression 
found in modern French wore customary in the Celtic dialects 
of the Middle Ages.’’- They show how independent the spoken 
and written tongues arc of each other. 

1 They are also to be mol with in Gorman in regions bordering on Slav 
areas ; see Bchagliel, CXLIV, p. 30. 
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What particularly characterizes spoken language is that it 
contents itself with emphasizing the main lines of thought, 
These alone emerge and dominate the sentence, while the logical 
relations of words, and component parts of a sentence, are 
either imperfectly indicated, with the help, if necessary, of 
intonation and gesture, or are not indicated at all and have to 
be supplied by intuition. This spoken language thus approxi- 
mates to spontaneous language, so called because it gushes 
spontaneously from the mind under the pressure of strong 
emotion. The striking words are then prominently placed, as 
the speaker has neither the leisure nor the time to mould his 
thought according to the strict rules of reflective and organized 
language. Spontaneous language is therefore in definite 
contrast to grammatical language. 

The question arises as to whether one of these forms is 
necessarily older than the other, and whether spontaneous 
language is to be confounded with affective language. When a 
person cries out in astonishment on meeting someone unexpec- 
tedly “ You here ! ” it might, strictly speaking, be main- 
tained that the source of this exclamation is the grammatical 
expression ; "You are here ! ” or " I'm astonished that you 
should be here ". Grammarians, at least, do not hesitate to 
interpret it thus, invoking a grammatical figure — an ellipsis, 
or " understood ” phrase — to explain it. 

But the language of children will best help us here. The child 
who says " papa here " meaning that his father has come or is 
present, can only express a statement- of fact. Hence, when 
later on, he has acquired the ability to reflect, and the faculty 
of analysing his conceptions and expressing them completely 
in speech, he will say " papa is here ”, or “ papa has come 
here ”, instead of ” papa here ”. Must we then assume that 
this is a transition from spontaneous non-grammatical language 
to a language grammatically organized, without an affective 
starting-point? This would be exceedingly rash. For the 
ctuld did not begin by giving to his rudimentary sentence 
" papa here ” a certain objective character. The first cries he 
uttered were expressive of desire, intention, or need, and the 
first time he said “ papa here ” he was expressing joy at 
seeing his father again, or a desire to see him and make birn 
come. It is consequently in the course of the child’s develop- 
ment that the objective expression “ papa here ” comes into 
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being by the elimination of the subjunctive element ; later on, 
this idea in its turn became capable of complete gram- 
matical expression by the addition of a verb ; but the child 
certainly started with an affective formula. 

Certain linguists who are at the same time psychologists 
are inclined to believe that with the child, affective language 
always precedes intellectual language.^ It is only by a gradual 
process that the intelligence transforms sensations and emotions 
into ideas, and that an idea separates itself from the affective 
elements without, however, completely eliminating them. At 
the very heart of purely affective spontaneous language there 
is thus a solid nucleus which gradually grows greater by 
identification with its surrounding parts : this is the con- 
ventional or grammatical language, which continues to be 
implanted in the other, nourished ceaselessly by it, without 
ever being able to exhaust it. Such a theory is above all 
genetic and djmamic. It claims to explain the origin of 
grammar, that is to say of organized language, by a stabiliza- 
tion of the amorphous and inconsistent elements of which the 
pre-grammatical substance of language is constituted. This 
pre-grammatical substratum then persists to some extent 
throughout the life of every one of us, aU the phenomena of 
affective language being referable to it. But, by inverse actionj 
it could also feed itself from grammatical sources — as, for 
example, when a logically formed sentence becomes, like a 
pure reflex, the cry uttered unconsciously, under the influence 
of acute grief or sudden fright. 

Logically organized grammatical language is never, as a fact, 
independent of affective language. Both ceaselessly react 
upon each other. We have just seen that in all languages the 
word-order tends to become stabilized either because grammar 
imposes a certain invariable order, or because it has become 
customary to adopt the same order for all sentences of the same 
type. This does not prevent affectivity from having a variety 
of means of expression structurally in a sentence. Sometimes 
a word or a part of the sentence is flung out in advance of the 
sentence, without being taken up again later in the form of a 

^ Cf. particularly Sochehaye, CXXII,p. 67 If. ; cf. L6vy-Eruhl, LXXXVIII, 
p. 27 and fif. 
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morphological element such as a particle or pronoun ; some- 
times it is relegated to the end and isolated from the context 
with no anticipatory announcement in the body of the sentence ; 
and sometimes, even, the continuity of the sentence is abruptly 
broken, and the second half is evolved on a new plan without 
reference to the first. These various procedures, common 
enough in spoken language, have often been borrowed by the 
written when it becomes necessary to produce a certain effect. 

When La Bruyerc said : Un Jwnims de talent et de reputation, 
s’il est chagrin et austhre, il effarouche les jeiines gens, or better 
still : Un noble, s’il vit chez lui dans sa province, il vii lihre, mats 
sans apptii, his sentence can be described as artistic writing, 
but it is obviously reproducing a frequent conversational 
device.^ Similarly, Ce pauvre monsieur, il dlaib si bon, or 
again Un enfant sage, on lui donne tout ce qti’il veut. Many 
languages use the same device. We meet it in German : der 
Kirchhof, er Uegt wie am Tage, die Glocke, sie donnerl ein mclch- 
tiges Bins. English, likewise, furnishes many examples, and it 
has also been observed in Old Persian.^ It is the usual practice 
in Malayo-Polynesian. Finally, it occurs also in Chinese. 
Instead of Wo me Men Imio t’a ti fang iseu (I have not seen his 
house — ^literally — " me not see have his house ”) one can say, 
t’a ti fang tseuwomeyeo'U kienkoti,o (his house, I have not seen il). 

There was evidently at the outset a slight shade of difference 
between the two turns of expression, as even the French 
indicates. One is commonplace and inexpressive, the other, 
to a greater or less degree, expresses a particular shade of 
feeling. It may, however, so happen that the second is imposed 
upon common use and replaces the first. From being affective 
it becomes grammatical. For example, one can say in French : 
Cet homme-ld, sa maison est belle, instead of la maison de cel 
homme-la est belle. In a language like Irish it is usual to say, 
using the prolepsis, " his house of this man '' instead of " the 
house of this man ”. In German there is a choice between 
das Haus meines Valers ist schbn or meines Valers Haus ist 
sch"m ; but dialectically another expression has developed ; 
meinem Vater sein Haus ist schbn, which combines the use of the 
prolepsis (by using the possessive) and of the dative, in place 

^ Brunot, LVII, vol. iii, p. 485. 

® Meillet, Grcmmaire du vieux-perse, p. 11. 
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of the genitive, to mark ownership. In certain modern German 
dialects this turn of speech is the only one used. In Coburg, 
for example,^ mcines Voters Hms is unknown, the current and 
only form being : maen fader sae haos (where maen is the dativc- 
accusative form ; the nominative being mae) . This popular 
and dialectal form is not unknown in htcrary language ; Goethe 
furnishes examples of it. Here a procedure belonging to 
affective language has penetrated into the grammar. 

Even grammatical categories are sometimes expressed by 
means of a procedure belonging to affective language. Certain 
among them, it is true, lend themselves to it particularly. 
In studying the category of time we saw how important 
duration may be ; though what we call duration is the aspect 
a certain action assumes for us, the particular angle from which 
we see it. It is therefore primarily a question of viewpoint, and 
as the choice of the viewpoint is a subjective matter, it is 
bound to be partly affective. Among the tenses differentiated 
in our grammars, one is eminently subjective, the future. 
When we express the idea that an action will take place at a 
particular moment in the future, we do not as a rule limit 
our thought to the objective accomplishment of the action. 
We nearly always indicate, at the same time, how we ourselves 
stand in relation to this future act. 

Hence, there is a difference between the future and the past. 
The latter is an objective tense, because it no longer depends 
upon us and we have no influence upon it. It is, as it is 
described, an historic tense. The future, on the contrary, is 
surrounded with all the mysteries associated with a contingency, 
and it allows room for a hundred feelings of expectation, desire, 
fear, and hope. If I say “ I wfll do that to-morrow ”, I not 
only affirm that the action will be accomplished by me 
to-morrow, but I clothe my sentence in a subjective atmosphere 
which to me lends it all manner of different shades of meaning, 
so that the sentence generally comes to mean that " I desire ” 
or ‘‘I agree that ”, or ‘‘ lam afraid that ”, or simply” I intend ” 
[to do that, etc,]. 

The history of the future tense in different languages con- 
firms these observations.® The future is frequently expressed 
in terms of will or desire, that is to say, it is in origin an affective 

Ed. Hermann, Gnechische Forsohungen, i, Leip 2 ig (1912), p. 203. 

V. Magnien.XC, and Ribezzo, CCXXVII. 
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expression. Chinese forms its future by prefixing to the verb 
the element yao " to will zoo yao lai (I will come — literally : 
“ me will come ”). English has " I will ” or “ I shall do 
Modern Greek has replaced the old future by an analytical 
construction which goes Inick to dt'kw hvr " I will that ” 
(sec p. 58). In I’.ulgarian, since the thirteenth century, the 
fntui'e has lieen expressed by means of the vciii choteti (to 
will), employed as an auxiliary.^ in French, certain patois 
have 11 ne vent jms pkuvoir for il tic -pkuvra fas, and, as we 
know, the h'rcnch future of the type aimerai originates from 
the combination ainai'c haheo, where the verb haheo indicates 
the part tin; spe.akcr means to take in the action. The fact that 
the future is expresscxl by forms so varied and so frequently 
dtcied, proves that this " tense ” is largely affective 
(cf. p. 214). 

Duplication is another of those processes which have their 
origin in affective language and which become simply gram- 
matical devices when applied to logical language. We must 
look for its starting-point in the expression of mi emotion which 
has attained the force of a paroxysm. In many languages the 
superlative consists in the repetition of the adjective. It is 
evident that here grammatical use has sprung from affective 
use . Originally rope tition was only a method of giving additional 
emphasis to an expression ; e’esL beau, beau, Gradually, 
however, this procedure lost its emotive value, and it seemed 
a convenient method of indicating superabundance and excess, 
quite independent of any expression of feeling. II csl gros gros, 
instead of il csl tres gros. This is the only foim oJ Semitic 
superlative, still currently used in Ethiopian, for example. 
Modern Greek has ^eirra ^cara KoWnvpin (piping hot jam-rolls), 
tlirni tro^v troXu khkos (you are exceedingly naughty). “ 

Nevertheless, languages like French, in which this procedure 
has never become simply grammatical (since h'rcnch grammar 
has other ways of rendering the superlative), have been able to 
preserve tlu' affective' value of repetition. Thus, il cst gros gros 
does not convey exactly the same meaning as il cst tros gros. 
We can still better sense the difference by comparing two 
sentences like; U n’est pas Iris joli and il n'esl pas joli, joU. Let 
us suppose these sont(',nccs to be used ironically ; the irony 
is greater in the second than in the first case. 

1 Vondr.ik, CCXVII, vol. i,p. 178. » Temot, CIX, pp. 90, 160 
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Duplication, such as is found in the verbal system of the Indo- 
European or Semitic languages, has certainly an affective 
origin, As we know, it serves several purposes in these lan- 
guages. One of the most distinctive in Indo-European is that 
of indicating a completed action. This is the value seen in the 
duplication of the old Greek perfect.^ Repetition of the initial 
syllable of the root gave it an emphasis corresponding to the 
semantic value of the verbal form. In Semitic, duplication of 
the verb merely consists in the lengthening of the consonant, 
that is to say, in the substitution of a so-called double conso- 
nant for a single one (see p. 23), Here also the affective value 
is quite clear. It serves to characterize an intensifying agent 
Arabic, ch'ahat (he struck), chahhat (he struck hard), kasar (he 
broke), kassar (he broke into pieees), etc. The nouns, too, 
show traces of a very old method of forming the plural by 
duplication, obviously of affective origin. 

These are all cases in which the expression of feeling has 
become a grammatical process, and where logic has taken over 
the affective language. The converse is also frequent. In all 
spoken languages there are quite a number of small words of 
purely emotional value, so little logical that they are some- 
times used in a sense the very reverse of their real meaning. 
Not only words, but complete locutions having verb, subject, 
and complement, may thus be used, or brief sentences in which 
the speaker is quite capable of recognizing the individual 
words by the most elementary analysis. The whole conveys 
nothing to the mind but an emotion. Thus, par exemple ! 
indicating astonishment, or vous savez making a concession. 
The expressive content of these phrases becomes stronger as 
their logical value is obliterated. The transition from the 
logical to the affective is brought about by the exhaustion of 
all significance in the first by over-use. The man who heard 
something that astonished him, replied : " Ah ! par example ? ” 
indicating thereby that he expected the speaker to provide 
an illustration by way of example. Then it became a habit to 
say par exemple ! to any unexpected affirmation which was 
not self-explanatory, even when no example could possibly 
be furnished in support of it. Finally, the exclamation came to 
take the place of the interrogation, and par exemple became a cry 

^ J. Wackernagel, CCXX. 

“ Brockelmann, CXLVIII, vol. i, p. 508. 
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of astonishment, doubt, defiance, anger, fear. The idiom tinged 
with various shades of meaning has now become an emotional 
expression ; but its genesis is quite clear as a derivation from 
the logical sense and can be easily reconstructed. 

Language did not stop here. It is a property characteristic 
of affective formulffi that they are very quickly outworn. The 
affective significance becomes obliterated, and soon nothing 
remains but a colourless phrase. Spoken language freely 
punctuates its sentences with a mass of expressionless terms 
which are so much padding between the expressive words : 
Hens, allez-y, penses-tu, voyez-vous, n’est-ce-pas P are common 
French examples. Every person finds himself using phrases 
of this kind in daily convei'sation. Originally logical, these 
forms have become affective, and end by becoming automatic. 
It is this last stage in an evolutionary process which deprives 
them at once of their intellectual and emotional quality. 

Thus, affectivity penetrates into grammatical language, 
subtracts from and disintegrates it, and this actio]i largely 
explains grammatical instability. The logical ideal of grammar 
would be to have an expression for each function and a single 
function for each expression. To realize such an ideal, language 
would have to be as stable as algebra whose every formula, 
once established, remains unchanged in standard for every 
possible operation. But sentences are not algebraical formulae. 
Affectivity always envelops and colours the logical expression 
of thought. We never utter the same sentence twice : the 
same word is never used twice in exactly the same sense ; no 
two facts in language are absolutely identical. The reason for 
this lies in the circumstances which ceaselessly modify the 
conditions of our affectivity. 



CHAPTER V 


Morphological Mutations ’• 

'T'HE morphological structure of every living language is 
“*■ unstable. This has already been made patent by the facts 
mentoincd in the preceding chapter. Even when we are study- 
ing a dead language, stabilized by the labours of the gram- 
marians, as soon as we attempt to bring order into it we still 
recognize in it a number of irregularities and contradictions. 
Quite apart from individual “ mistakes ” which have sometimes 
been made by the most correct writers, certain "defects" 
are inevitably encountered in the morphology of every language, 
even of the most highly cultured. Every rule has its exceptions, 
which are not logically justified. In short, the morphological 
system used by every speaker contains within itself as many 
causes of change as the phonetic system. 

There is a difference, however, in the manner in which the 
two systems become subjected to these changes. Contrary to 
the large number of phonetic changes which phonemes undergo 
independently of words (cf. p. 36), morphological changes bear 
only upon words, and not upon morphemes in general. This 
is not only because morphemes generally form integral parts 
of words, but primarily because the causes for morphological 
change lie not in mental categories but rather in the uses to 
which language puts them. 

Morphological changes always start from a given use, and 
accordingly always have a hmited range. It is not the system 
which is modified, as in certain phonetic changes, but only one 
of the elements of the system, and this again in connexion with 
a given use. 

The difference between the two processes is shown in their 
results. Phonetic development is complete, and leaves no 
survivals ; it substitutes a new condition for an old one (see 
p. 37). On the other hand, morphological evolution rarely 
affects all the cases upon which its laws have any bearing, but 
side by side with the new forms engendered it often permits a 

^ Seo Meillet, L'hohition des formes grammaiicales 'xlii, 1912, p. 384). 
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smaller or larger number of old forms to persist, and these 
continue to be used. Hence, there are survivals from each 
stage of morphological history. In French, the infinitive 
coiirir has been substituted for the old form courre, but chasse 
a coune still remains, and infinitives like rompre and moudre 
have continued in use. The existence of the plural les chacals 
does not prevent the form les chevaux. Vous diies has been 
preserved in the second person plural, but vous prddisez, vous 
contredisez are also used, whereas vous contrefaites agrees in 
form with vous faites. The French still say I’ H6tel-Dieu, le 
monument Victor Hugo, la rue Gamhetta, but the preposition is 
used in cases like la maison de Dieu, les podsies de Victor Htigo, 
la politique de Gamhetta, etc. These contradictions are almost 
imperceptible in a language, which, in any case, suffers from 
them in no way, 

Two general tendencies dominate morphological changes ; 
one comes from a desire for uniformity, and tends to eliminate 
morphemes which have become unusual ; and the other 
comes from a desire to express, which tends toward the creation 
of new morphemes. 

We eliminate the unusual morphemes by reducing them 
once more to rule ; that is to say, the need of uniformity is 
satisfied by recourse to analogy.^ This term signifies the process 
by which the mind creates a form, a word, or a turn of expres- 
sion, according to a known model. The child who says j'ai U 
ioij’ai lu in imitation oi j’ai ri, orwho asks someone to deprocher 
him from the table, after he has been approcM to it, creates 
two analogous forms. It is by analogy that an ignorant person, 
priding himself upon his correct speaking, would say je ne me 
remets pas de vous, as he might sayje ne me rappelle pas de vous, 
on the model of je ne me souviens pas de vous. 

Analogy is, indeed, the foundation of all morphology. We 
always follow analogy in speakmg : the paradigms provided 
by grammars are only models to which pupils arc invited to 
conform. I know, for instance, that to the infinitive finir there 
is a corresponding future finirai. When I happen to want to 
use the future of another verb ending in -ir, cr&pir, for example, 
or polir, I do not hesitate to say ; je cripirai, je polirai. But 

^ V. Henry, LXXXII ; Giles, CXXXII, p. 58; H. Oertel, CXXXVII, 
p, ISO ; H. Paul, CLXXXVIII, p. 96 ; etc., of. MoiUet, IX, vol. ii, p. 860. 
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if I continue in the same way, and form the future venirai from 
venir, I am creating by analogy a form condemned by use. 
Nevertheless, history shows that this is the kind of creation 
which finally prevails. For a long time, je tressaudrai, je 
defaudrai, were used as the futures of the verbs iressaillir and 
defailUr ; to-day, these futures are formed regularly : je 
tressailUrai, je ddfailUrai, and the triumph of these forms has 
been due to the influence of the regular conjugation. 

Philologists have long expressed analogy in an algebraic 
formula of proportion : a : b :: c : x, i.e. finir is to finirai as 
iressaillir is to tressailUrai. Thus, mathematically, was the new 
future arrived at. But we must always avoid applying mathe- 
matical reasoning to objects whose character or complexity 
do not admit of it. In this case algebra does not give a correct 
idea of what happens. It risks giving the impression that the 
change is voluntary and conscious, when in reality, it is quite 
the contrary. Besides, the law rarely involves only four terms. 
The form that draws an analogy is not, as a rule, an isolated 
element but a S5mibol which sums up several varied elements. 
If we wish to remain on algebraic ground, the formula should, 
at least, be corrected to p : p' : : a : x, where p and p' represent 
infinite quantities. Indeed, on the one hand, it is not only the 
infinitive finir which has given rise to tressailUrai from iressaillir 
by comparison with fmirai, but aU the forms common to the 
two verbs. On the other, the action of finir is the representative 
form reinforced by that of all verbs ending in -ir with a future 
in -irai. 

But the chief defect of algebraic formulee in this matter is 
that they take no account of the respective values of the 
forms. There is a good explanation for the success of the 
analogy in the case of the futures of iressaillir and defailUr : 
if they have been brought back into line with the rule, it is 
because they are very rarely used. In the indicative present, 
on the contrary, we continue to say nous tressaillons, vous 
defaillez, despite nous finissons, vous finissez. The force of 
analogy is powerless here because the indicative present is 
more frequently used than the future. Hence, everything 
depends on the struggle for dominance and resistance between 
the various forms the speaker has in mind. Analogy depends, 
to a certain extent, upon the law of least effort, which forbids 
the overloading of the memory with useless material. The 
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forms if eliminates are weak forms in the sense that, being 
rarely employed, memory does not guarantee them. Airalogy 
can only triumph through the failure of memory ; the irregular 
form, rarely used, is forgotten and remade according to the 
rule. 

In their linguistic apprenticeship children create a con- 
siderable number of new forms, guided by analogy. Most of 
these now creations are corrected later on, for they arc generally 
only individual variations resulting either from faulty under- 
standing or incomplete knowledge of the language. But there 
are some which conform so well to the general sentiment of 
the language that they are finally retained. It may happen 
that all the individuals of the same generation arc spontaneously 
led to make the same mistake, which is their imposed upon 
them like a law, and becomes the rule. The efforLs of the school- 
master are then powerless to effect any change. There are 
certain frankly incorrect expressions which are commonly 
employed even by cultivated people. We are quite astonished 
to learn that grammar does not sanction them. 

Grammar is often at odds witli the natural trend of the 
language. In a country where grammarians exercise a great 
influence the language is less prone to give way to the force 
of analogy ; analogical creations are stifled early, and do not 
survive. In order to prevail they must be often and regularly 
repeated. In the sixteenth century, when the work of the 
grammarians had not yet acquired the range and efficacious- 
ness it has since attained, we find a fair number of mistakes in 
use which were yet unable to acquire the force of law.^ Rabelais 
said jie finois for finissais ; we have kept only tlie latter form. 
To make up for this, however, our contemporary language has 
succeeded, in spite of grammar, in imposing the use of certain 
turns of expression condemned up till the present. Every one 
^ay^jem’en rappelUmsiQai.d.oijemslerappella, and the barbarous 
phrase de facon d ce que for de facon que is coming more and 
more into spoken, and even written, use. We must admit, even 
while we regret, that these faults are a natural tendency of the 
language. 

However, there are forms which resist analogy and are 
therefore called irregular. The grammars of all languages, 
more or less, have irregular nouns and verbs. They are also 

“ Brunot, LVII, vol. ii. 
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called strong forms in contrast to the weak forms which 
allow themselves to be regulated by analogy. Strong forms 
stand outside the rule. They owe their resistance to the 
freqnency of their use, which tends to keep them present in the 
mind, and does not tolerate their being altered, They are 
imposed with all their individual characteristics, and are 
generally, themselves, unfit to be taken as models or to serve 
as the starting-point for the action of analogy. Thus, the 
commonest verbs are generally strong, that is to say irregular, 
in all languages. The most irregular of all is the substantive 
verb, because it is most often used. The contrast between 
il est and ils sont in French is extremely old, and still recalls, 
at least in the written form, a procedure of the Indo-European 
conjugation, which is not preserved anywhere else in French, 
Latin still preserves traces of this type in its commonest verbs ; 
French has only the verb Hro, whose irregularity, however, does 
not seem to be threatened in any way. 

Not that strong forms can never be assailed by time. In 
many languages the substantive verb shows traces of an ana- 
logical levelling which has modified its conjugation. In Polish, 
for example, the first person /esim (I am) has been remodelled 
upon the third person jest (he is). But these processes are 
generally limited and do not prevent the substantive verb 
from retaining its irregular form as a whole. Languages 
with a really rich " strong '' conjugation, like German, have a 
chance of keeping it for a very long time, for the irregular 
forms mutually support each other. Doubtless, there are some 
which the language gradually eliminates and brings within the 
scope of the rule. It would be possible to make quite a list of 
the strong verbs which have become weak during the last few 
centuries. Their number is increasing, and the weak forms 
introduced side by side with the strong, finally prevail. Certain 
dialects have ich verlierte (I lost) instead of ich verlor ; ich 
springte (I jumped) for ich sprang ; ich fangte (I took) for ich 
fing ; gefangt (taken) for gefangen. In many verbs, the present 
indicative and the imperative have succeeded in levelling their 
paradigms. Du fleugst, er fieugt, from Jliegen (to fiy) are no 
longer correct, nor du leugst, er leugt, from lugen (to lie) . Certain 
dialects have mim (take) or half (help), instead of nimm, hilf. 
The Mannheim dialect has ich geb, du gebsch, er gebt, instead of 
ich gebe, du gibsi, er gibt?- In English, where the analogical 
1 Behaghel, CXLIV, p. 247. 
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levellmg prevails to an even greater extent, a very limited 
number of verbs have remained strong, and this number still 
tends to diminish. In Pickwick Papers, the Boots of the White 
Hart Inn says : " he know’d [knew] nothing about parishes,” 
or again ; " ven he seed [saw] the ghost,” etc. — yet the verbs 
in question are among the most commonly used. 

Sometimes analogy influences the same paradigm from 
within. In German, wtirde is used in the singular instead of 
ward, by analogy with the plural imirden. The unification of 
the preterite paradigm took place early in German, and it is 
the vowel of the singular which has generally prevailed.* Thus : 
imr warfen (we threw), modelled upon ich warf (Old High 
German warf, imrfum) ; wir zogen (we pulled) in imitation of 
ich zog (Old High German zbh, zugum ) . If the pair ward wurden 
has been retained to the present day, it is because of the 
importance of the verb werden (to become) , and the frequency 
of its use ; and if the pair wttrde wurden has been created with 
the ending of a weak verb in the singular, it is due to the 
influence of pairs like hatte hatten, wolUe wollten, musste mussten, 
etc., which are also used more or less as auxiliaries. This 
does not mean that analogical forms of the same type as imrde 
are not found in the history of Germanic tongues. In Old 
High German the verb higinnan (to begin) possesses side by 
side with the preterite higan another more frequent form 
Uganda or bigunda. From the verb fundan (to find) Old Saxon 
used a preterite funda side by side with fand, and Old English 
likewise had funds in the singular by analogy with the plural 
fundun. But the creation of ivurde is none the less independent. 
Every instance of analogical action demands separate treat- 
ment, and if we wish to understand the meaning of the analogy 
we must first discover its source. 

This source always lies in some typical form existing in the 
language. It is not a case of carrying out some planned whole 
to which the mind addresses itself by means of successive 
acquisitions. Sometimes, doubtless, analogical action results 
in the diminution of the number of irregular forms, and in a 
reduction of the strong type. But this is not an absolute 
rule. It may happen that certain strong verbs will impress 
themselves upon the mind until they come to serve as models 
and involve several weak verbs along with themselves. Gener- 
ally there are special reasons to justify the analogy. In German, 
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where the strong conjugation comprises many clearly dehned 
categories, this process has taken place more than once ; ich 
frage from fragen (to ask) is an old analogical creation, already 
on the road to complete disappearance. But in several dialects 
we find ich jug from jagen (to hunt), ich huj from kaufen (to 
buy), etc. These verbs now belong to the regular categories 
of strong verbs. On the other hand, in English, as in French, 
the strong verbs are really irregularities, isolated exceptions 
which do not constitute a system whose mechanism is apparent 
in the consciousness of the speaker. Nevertheless, it may 
happen that these irregular verbs wiU be grouped in twos or 
threes, thus mutually strengthening and guaranteeing each 
other. For example, the verbs pondre (to lay [eggs]) and 
tondre (to shear) which originally had nothing in common (in 
Latin, ponere and tondere belong to two different conjugations) 
are now conjugated in the same way. 

There is little logic in all this. “ The mind, unstable by 
nature, never goes straight ahead. Why ? Because it seeks 
to follow after analogies ; because, blind to the true relations 
between things, it runs after mere external resemblances, 
and, in its pursuit, does not always realize where it is going." 
This thought of Jean Paul’s (TageSwe/t, gth August, 1782) can be 
applied to the processes we are studying here. The principle 
behind them, doubtless, is the tendency to draw forms that 
differ within the bounds of a single form, which results from the 
natural laziness of the mind. But this tendency toward 
uniformity is not, as some writers declare, a tendency toward 
univocability. Univocability is a logical principle accordiirg 
to which each grammatical function should be expressed by a 
single sign and each sign express a single function. It is a sort 
of ideal adaptation of grammar to logic. It can be seen clearly 
enough from what has gone before how far this ideal is from 
being realized. The mind never completely changes its 
morphology ; it merely concentrates upon one part of the 
system at a time — and that a very small part. And as the 
influence it exercises upon the different parts is never dictated 
by a desire for achieving any methodical design, but is suggested 
by haphazard circumstances, the result, as a whole, generally 
lacks coherence and homogeneity. 

The history of the formative -er in German is very instructive 
in this respect,^ This formative, which characterizes the plural 
Streifberg, CCX, p. 103, 
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of a great many neuter words, is properly a suffrx generalized 
by analogy. Among the neuter stems in Indo-European, 
some are characterized by a suffix -es-, recognized in Latin (in 
the form ~er-),in the declension of the type gemts.plmalgen-er-a, 
etc. In German, where the sibilant had likewise to be changed 
to r under such circumstances, the neuter words of this type, 
after the loss of the old finals, were provided with a new final 
-er, which served to contrast the plural with the singular and, 
accordingly, to characterize the plural. This, being a very 
expressive formative, there was little risk of its being lost, and 
it was extended by analogy to quite a number of neuter words 
that were not originally -es- stems. Hence, by analogy with 
Kalb (calf), plural Kdlber, which was one of these -es- stems, we 
have Haus, plural Hauser ; Buck, plural Bucher ; Pass, plural 
Fdsscr ; Glas, plural Gl&ser ; Geld, plural Gelder ; Wort, 
plural Wbrter. Nevertheless, quite a number of neuter words 
remain which form their plural otherwise ; Mass, plural 
Masse ; Ross, plural Rosse ; Auge, plural Augen, etc. On the 
other hand, the formative -er is found in many masculine 
words : Rand, plural Rdnder ; Gott, plural Goiter ; Wurm, 
plural Wurmer, etc., so that analogy has not succeeded in 
giving a single function to the word-ending it created. 

What are we to think, then, of artificial languages built 
upon a logical plan erected in advance ? Such languages are 
only possible as special languages — technical languages or 
signal codes. The agreement of the few people who use such 
languages suffices to maintain them unchanged. But it 
would not do for these languages to become living tongues for 
then they would quickly suffer change. Different values would 
be assigned to the different fornis, and certain forms would 
dominate others ; the law of analogy would come into play, 
and ultimately chaos would succeed to the beautiful pristine 
order. Dominant forms, in a way, constitute centres of ana- 
logical irradiation ; they attract other forms to themselves 
from every direction, and for quite different reasons. There 
are in consequence intersecting analogical planes which our 
rectilinear type of reasoning cannot reconcile. 

The ideal logical language is but a dream. It makes one 
think of the gardener who imagines that because he has planted 
seeds exactly alike in perfectly methodical order andgiventhem 
exactly the same care, his garden must therefore always have 
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plants of the same size, arranged in the same way, with flowers 
and fruit in equal quantities. Too many different causes, which 
cannot be controlled by human power, modify biological 
conditions. It is the same with language, where analogy is 
often the enemy of logic, although it responds to the desire 
for uniformity and employs reasoning to satisfy it.^ 

The need for expressiveness, hke that of uniformity, is never 
completely satisfied ; but in seeking to satisfy it, the mind is 
led to repair the wear and tear of forms, and consequently 
to transform morphology. 

In the phonetic evolution of a language certain morphemes 
become so debased that they are utilizable no longer ; some- 
times they are even completely done away with. They must 
then be either restored or replaced. In an inflected language 
like Latin, when this process attaches final sounds, the whole 
inflection has to be replaced. The morphological debris remain- 
ing after the action of phonetic laws have done their worst, are 
rarely significant enough to be preserved as such. Thus, in 
the Vulgar Latin of the first centuries of our era, the declension 
gradually disappeared. All that remains of it in each type of 
inflection is the contrast between the nominative and objective 
case, sometimes deliberately reinstated by analogy. The neo- 
Latin conjugation also owes much to analogy. In French, the 
formatives -ons and -ez, characteristic of the first persons plural, 
are the result of analogical extension. The element -iss- in 
finissons, finissez, finissais, etc., is the Latin inchoative suffix 
-isc- ; it was taken from certain verbs to be extended to the 
whole conjugation of which it subsequently became the charac- 
teristic sign. The formative -u of the past participles eu 
(formerly i,vu), vu (formerly veu), lu, Unu, rompu, etc., are 
derived from a participial ending Latin examples of 

which are rare. But here the losses from phonetic wear and 
tear had also to be repaired. The old participles habitus, 
uisus, lectus, tentus, ruptus, etc., were not, or could not be, 
represented in French except under forms which had no 

^ For artificial languages consult Couturat and Leau, LX and X, 1908, 
p. 761 ; 1911, p. 509; 1912, p. 1. See also the Bulletin de la Socidts franfaise 
de philosophie, 1912, pp. 47-84. Objections of a linguistic nature, formulated 
by Brugmann and Leslcien, “ Zur Kritik der kunstlichen Weltspracben,” 
Strasbourg (1907), have been discussed by Baudouin de Courtenay (XXIV, 
vol. vi, p. 385) ; of. XXX, vol. xxii, p. 365. 
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of a great many neuter words, is properly a suffix generalized 
by analogy. Among the neuter stems in Indo-European, 
some are characterized by a suffix -es-, recognized in Latin (in 
the form -fir-),in the declension of the iY])e genus I’plwcslgen-er-a, 
etc. In German, where the sibilant had likewise to be changed 
to r under such circumstances, the neuter words of this type, 
after the loss of the old finals, were provided with a new final 
-er, which served to contrast the plural with the singular and, 
accordingly, to chai'acterize the plural. This, being a very 
expressive formative, there was little risk of its being lost, and 
it was extended by analogy to quite a number of neuter words 
that were not originally -es- stems. Hence, by analogy with 
Kalb (calf), plural Kiilher, which was one of these -es- stems, we 
have Haus, plural Hauser ; Buck, plural Bucher ; Pass, plural 
Passer ; Glas, plural Gl&ser ; GeH, plural Gelder ; Wort, 
plural W or ter. Nevertheless, quite a number of neuter words 
remain which fonn their plural otherwise : Mass, plural 
Masse ; Ross, plural Rosse ; Auge, plural Augen, etc. On the 
other hand, the formative -er is found in many masculine 
words : Rand, plural R&nder ; Gott, plural Goiter ; Wurm, 
plural Wurnter, etc., so that analogy has not succeeded in 
giving a single function to the word-ending it created. 

What are we to think, then, of artificial languages built 
upon a logical plan erected in advance ? Such languages are 
only possible as special languages — technical languages or 
signal codes. The agreement of the few people who use such 
languages suffices to maintain them unchanged. But it 
would not do for these languages to become living tongues for 
then they would quicldy suffer change. Different values would 
be assigned to the different forms, and certain forms would 
dominate others ; the law of analogy would come into play, 
and ultimately chaos would succeed to the beautiful pristine 
order. Dominant forms, in a way, constitute centres of ana- 
logical irradiation ; they attract other forms to themselves 
from every direction, and for quite diHerent reasons. There 
are in consequence intersecting analogical planes which our 
rectilinear type of reasoning cairnot reconcile, 

The ideal logical language is but a dream. It makes one 
think of the gardener who imagines that because he has planted 
seeds exactly alike in perfectly methodical order and given them 
exactly the same care, his garden must therefore always have 
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plants of the same size, arranged in the same way, with flowers 
and fruit in equal quantities. Too many different causes, which 
cannot be controlled by human power, modify biological 
conditions. It is the same with language, where analogy is 
often the enemy of logic, although it responds to the desire 
for uniformity and employs reasoning to satisfy it.i 

The need for expressiveness, like that of uniformity, is never 
completely satisfied ; but in seeking to satisfy it, the mind is 
led to repair the wear and tear of foniis, and consequently 
to transform morphology. 

In the phonetic evolution of a language certain morphemes 
become so debased that they arc utilizable no longer ; some- 
times they are even completely done away with. They must 
then be either restored or replaced. In an inflected language 
like Latin, when this process attaches final sounds, the whole 
inflection has to be replaced. The morphological debris remain- 
ing after the action of phonetic laws have done their worst, are 
rarely significant enough to be preserved as such. Thus, in 
the Vulgar Latin of the first centuries of our era, the declension 
gradually disappeared. All that remains of it in each type of 
inflection is the contrast between the nominative and objective 
case, sometimes deliberately reinstated by analogy. The neo- 
Latin conjugation also owes much to analogy. In French, the 
formatives -ons and -ez, characteristic of the first persons plural, 
are the result of analogical extension. The clement -iss- in 
finissons, fmissez, finissais, etc., is the Latin inchoative suffix 
-isc~ ; it was taken from certain verbs to be extended to the 
whole conjugation of which it subsequently became the charac- 
teristic sign. The formative of the past participles eu 
(formerly ^vu), vu (formerly hi, tcnii, I'onipn, etc., arc 
derived from a participial ending -iifits, Initin examples of 
which arc rare. But here the losses from pluniclic wear and 
tear had also to be repaired. The old ];)arliciplos habitus, 
uisus, lectus, ienius, rtipiiis, etc., won', not, or ('ould not be, 
represented in French except under forms which had no 

^ For aitifioial langriage.s consult Coulur.it .'ind r.c.iu, LX X, 1908, 
p. 761 ; 1911, p. 509 ; 1912, p. 1. See also tlu' linlkhn de la SoctMi frmumse 
de philosopUe, 1912, pp. 47-34. Objcr.Uons <il a ImgiusUc imluic, roinuUatcd 
by Brugmann and Loskicn, “ Zur Kxilik <k'r kuustiuhen 
Strasbourg (1907), have been discussod by Jhuulouin de {XXIV 

vol. Vi, p. 385} ; cf. XXX, vol. xxii, p. 365. 
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morphological expression. Hence, the analogical extension of 
a significant final element. 

All this, however, was not enough. Even if analogical 
grafting had revived the remainder of the Latin inflection it 
would have been difficult to give expression to all the gram- 
matical categories. Another process intervened and this 
consisted in giving added importance to the prepositions 
developing the article and utilizing the pronouns — ^in a word 
creating an entire system of accessory words with the function 
of morphemes. To-day, we say la sceur, de la sxur> d la scaur, 
or je Us, tu Us, il lit, whereas the Latins said soror, sororis, 
sorari, or lego, legis, legit. The starting-point for the French 
turn of phrase is assuredly to be found in Latin, where the 
prepositions, for example, had already many uses, and fre- 
quently reinforced case inflection ; but d and de in French are 
grammatical symbols with less concrete value than the Latin 
ad or de, which still possess a definite local value. Nevertheless, 
ad and de are already morphemes. 

The Latin prepositions did not suffice for French ; new ones 
had, perforce, to be created ; and for that purpose, quite apart 
from combinations of Latin adverbs or prepositions like dans, 
aprds, sous, avec, etc., it used other words existing in the 
language. Thus, it took chez from the substantive casa. In 
certain regions of France we stiU find such place-names as 
Chez Pierre, Chez RoUand (Peter’s house, Roland’s house). 
Certain participles or adjectives have become true prepositions : 
"pendant la nuit," " vu les circonstances,” " nonobstant la 
defense,” " excepte le dimanchc,” “ malgrS la pluie,” “ sauf 
erreur,” " plein la rue.” Analogous facts are to be found in a 
great many other languages. Thus, in certain of the modern 
languages of India (in Singalese, for example) the genitive 
is formed by means of the element ge which is the old Sanskrit 
locative gxhe (in the house) as though one were to say in French 
le Uvre chez Pierre instead of le livre de Pierre. The Hungarian 
formative -vie-, signifying the instrumental, which may be 
translated by "with ”, is derived from the ablative of an old 
independent word vajl- or vdyd " by force of, by means of ”. 
In English, words like concerning, past {half past two), and 
similarly the German trotz (despite) , betreffend (with respect to), 
or the Danish undtagen (except), etc., are genuine prepositions. 

All these words have become ” empty words ” in the Chinese 
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grammatical sense (see p. 83). Over and above the analogical 
process it is really by the transformation of full words into 
empty words that morphology repairs its losses. The gram- 
matical instnxments which language employs are the debris 
of old autonomous words emptied of the meaning proper to 
them and used, like symbols, as simple exponents. 

In many languages we can follow the evolution of numerous 
elements such as prepositions, conjunctions, or articles ; it 
conforms to this general type. In Greek ixerd (with), fiea-fpi, 
(up to), are etymologically connected with a word 
signifying "milieu” as weBd (after) is connected with 
the word for foot (cf. the preposition yet [after] in 
Armenian). Conjunctions of the type lorsque (at the 
moment that), du moment que, are foundin several languages. 
The Latin magis (more) has become the adversative con- 
junction mais in French, much like the late Greek txaXKov : 
from the idea " not this, rather that ”, we pass to " not this, 
but that ”. The definite articles in all languages are old 
demonstratives ; and in Germanic, Celtic, modern Greek, and 
the Romance tongues, an indefinite article has been derived 
from a numerical noun signif3dng " oneness ”. The word for 
man in French, Germanic, Celtic, and Armenian has become a 
grammatical instrument serving to express the indefinite 
(Fr. on dit, Ger. man sagt, Bret, neuz ketden — “ there is no one,” 
Arm. marth egav " has someone come ? ”) ; and sometimes the 
determinative (Welsh y gwr “ he who ”, “ which one ”). 

The auxiliary verbs are also empty words. The English 
to do is used as a grammatical instrument in phrases like, do 
you see ?, I don’t see. German uses the same verb tun similarly, 
at least in dialect : er tat schiessen (he did shoot, he shot), er tut 
sich wenden (he does turn, he turns [himself] round). The 
same verbs are generally used as auxiliaries in aU languages. 
Thus, theideaof "will” or "devoir” is one that simply expresses 
eventuality, the future (seep. 151). The idea of "to hold ”, 
“ occuper ”, serves to indicate the perfect, or accomplished 
action, Hence, 7 will go, I shall find, hidi anem (I will do) in 
modem Armenian, j’ai conqms in French ; ich habe gedacht (I 
have thought) in German ; da xdvo) (I shah lose), exto x^^evo 
(I have lost) in modem Greek, etc. In writing, we separate the 
empty word from the accompanying full word ; but this is 
only an orthographic custom. 

There are also cases in modem French where, after the 
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welding of the two elements, the empty word has become a 
suffix ; for example, in the futures and conditional ; j’ aimer ai 
je lirai, which have come from the Low Latin amare habeo, lager e 
habebam. The French adverbs of manner arc formed by 
suffixing -ment to the adjective ; this suffix is mei-ely the old 
Latin ablative 7 nenfe from the word mens “ mind In the 
first century B.c. we already find, in Latin, uses of the word 
mente which foreshadow this adverbial function : constanti 
mente, obstinata mente, liquidamente (Catullus, 64, 210, and 239 ; 
8, II, 63, 46) ; sagaci mente (Lucretius, i, 1022). There is 
nothing surprising in this : Greek ^ possessed expressions like 
evSo^tfi cfipevL (Acschylus, Choeph., V. 303) or ypdova-T) cj^pevL 
(ibid., V. 772) which can be translated exactly into Latin as 
gloriosa mente (French glorieusement) or Iceta mente (Italian 
Uetamente). These locutions were built on a current model. 
In Latin, as in Greek, it often happens that words with varied 
meanings, when taken in a general sense, may be construed 
with adjectives in a quasi adverbial character {diKovri, v6q>, 
vrjXl'i dvfj,<p, KaKT) KapBLq, rXpp.ovi etc., studioso animo, 

turpi corde, ardenti pectore, miris modis, certa lege, etc.). From 
among all these Latin locutions, in which the substantive 
preserves its value, only slightly attentuated, the Romance 
languages have adopted the one containing the word mente, 
and turned it into an empty word. Other languages use other 
words. Thus, German takes readily to the word Weise (fashion), 
using it as a sort of adverbial suffix : glucklicherweise (happily). 
The Scandinavian languages use the word nis (fashion) in the 
same way ; Danish heldigvis (happily) from heldig ; Swedish 
lyckligvis (ditto) from lyckUg. Armenian, again, has created 
adverbs of manner by means of words like bar (fashion) and 
pes (form, aspect) ; for example, brnabar (powerfully) from 
burn (power), darnapes (bitterly) from darn (bitter). Having 
adopted one of these equivalents from the many at its disposal 
the mind dismisses the otliers. 

The same thing has happened in French with the negative 
adverb. We know how contagious negation generally is, and 
how it extends to the words with which it comes into contact ; 
aucun, personne, du tout are good French examples, like nada 
(from rem natam) in Spanish. First of all, the French said : je 
ne vois point, je ne mange mie, je ne marche pas, je ne hois goutte, 
Paul Shorey, XX, vol. v (1910), p. 83. 
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etc., all sentences in which the negation was expressed by the 
adverb ne, the words governed by the verb being justified by 
the meaning : je n& vois pas un point, je ne mange pas une mie, 
etc. But the negative value communicated itself to the 
governed word so thoroughly that its real value was destroyed, 
and the word became a negative which can now be used with any 
verb to negative any fact. The words pas and point have 
remained negative adverbs. Nevertheless, they are not used 
indifferently by the same person : goutte is retained only in 
certain locutions (je n’entends goutte, je ne vois goutte) , and mie 
has completely disappeared from the spoken tongue ; but, for a 
long time, je ne dors mie, jene souffle mie,je n’eco^lte mie, have been 
admissible ; this could not possibly have occurred if the smallest 
consciousness of the value of the word had been preserved. 

Before becoming a simple suffix, the full word gradually 
and imperceptibly loses its own meaning. In languages that 
form a practice of making compound words it is easy to see 
how this comes about. With the word Mann as a second term 
German has formed a fairly large number of compound words ; 
Bergmann (miner), Dienstmann (man-of-all-work), Fuhrmann 
(carrier), Kaufmann (merchant) : similarly, with the word 
Frau ; Hausfrau (housewife), Waschfrau (washerwoman). 
These words are true compounds and are understood as such. 
The separate existence of Mann and Frau keep the compound 
construction alive, and the fact that the plurals Dienstleute 
Kaufieute are in current use, reinforces this sense of compound 
word-building. And yet it is certain that the two elements 
which form the compound do not impress themselves on the 
mind with equal importance. The stress put upon the first 
word throws the second into a subsidiary position, and here the 
stress accords with the meaning. It is the first element which 
is the significant part of the word ; the second has primarily 
a morphological value. Bergmann, Fuhrmann, Kaufmann, are 
respectively translated into French as mineur, voiturier, 
negociant, the second term of the German compound being 
replaced by a simple suf&x, which is also quite expressive. 
Doubtless, one cannot say that the element -mann is a suflix m 
German, but it is certainly on the road to becoming one, and 
perhaps with time it will actually so become. The first element 
absorbs the mind’s attention completely, the second is reduced 
to the role of a quasi suffix.^ 

1 Ganzmann, CLXIV, p. 26. 
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In Germanic there are several suffixes which have been 
formed in this way. Old High German had ni scouuos thu heit 
mamo {non resjjicis pmonam hominum, Matthew xxii, 15) ; 
then the word Aei^wasused in compounds : man-liait (humanity), 
vtp-heit (femininity, women), and finally, it became one of the 
most generally used of modem suffixes {Mmschheit=\mm&mty, 
Schonheit^hdBMiy, etc.). The creation of the suffixes 4 ich 
or -hm can be followed in the same way. The first is an old 
substantive signifying “ body, form ”, still preserved to-day in 
Leichnam (corpse) or Leichdorn (com [on the feet]) ; it is to be 
found as a compound in gleich with the same meaning as 
sentUable or like, and it has become a suffix in the form ~lich 
in weiblich (womanly [like a woman]) , liehlich (love-ly [like to be 
loved]), etc. The suffix -turn was still an independent substan- 
tive in the ninth century, in Otfiid’s poem (in the form duam = 
act or function) ; the form Hhhiduam (empire) , ta-dsy Reichtum, 
was used and, by extension, we get DeutschUm, Y ankeetum, etc. 
The same tendency is to be found in Old English, where wdfhad 
corresponds to the vtp-heit of Old German, cynedbm (to-day, 
kingdom) to Kdnigtum (royalty), woroldlic (to-day, worldly) to 
weltUch. 

In losing the meaning proper to them, the words which had 
become suffixes acquired an abstract value which made them 
suitable vehicles of expression for one or other morphological 
category. Some, for example, express quality, others state ; 
some characterize active nouns, others agental nouns. This 
abstract value does not prevent their being coloured too late 
with individual shades of meaning. Thus, the suffix -ard, 
which French has taken over from Germanic, where under the 
form hard it was used as the second element in proper com- 
pound names (Bernhard, Eberhard, Richard, etc.), assumed in 
French a pejorative significance, developed by means of analogy. 
But analogy did not operate in the case of such words as 
buvard, for example, or foulard, in which the suffix has 
retained its general abstract value without any affective shade, 
proving that the affective shade was added later. 

The real characteristic of the empty word is its quality of 
abstractness. The more it is established as an empty word the 
more is its abstract value increased, so much so that certain 
morphemes end by becoming nothing more than algebraic 
symbols, untranslatable into another language. This is the 
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case wifh av in old Greek or with iti in Sanskrit (see p. 75). 
There is no doubt that these morphemes were derived originally 
from full words which had a concrete significance in the 
language, exactly like the particles 6 a and &<; in modem Greek 
(see p. 58). Hence, their evolution as morphemes may be said 
to have occurred during the passage from the concrete to the 
abstract, as much as from the particular to the general. 

A good example, which sums up all the processes involved in 
the formation of morphemes, is furnished by the French 
interrogative particle 4 i. 

Gaston Paris was the first to point out the particular interest 
attaching to this particle, so common in contemporary speech.^ 
Used as an interrogative, a form such as il aime in the third 
person singular, becomes, in medijeval French, aime-il, still in 
current use at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Under 
the influence of the third person plural, which ended in a ^ 
{ils aiment, aiment-ils ?), a. i was introduced into the singular 
to reinforce the interrogative form, which otherwise ran the 
risk of disappearing for lack of definite expression. Thus, we 
have aime-t-il, which results from an initial analogical extension. 
In the expression of the interrogative, however, the third 
persons henceforth held a privileged position as compared with 
the others. The t which, in fact, did not exist in the non- 
interrogative form, since in the two cases {il aime, ils aiment) 
it is pronounced em, was really a sign of interrogation, which the 
other persons {aimd-je, aimes-tu, aimons-nous, aimez-vous) did 
not possess. Among these one form, aimi-je, fell into a 
position of inferiority, in consequence of phonetic conditions, 
and in certain cases was even definitely excluded [cours-je, 
lis-je, pars-je, sers-je, etc.) ; two others, aimons-nozts and 
aimez-vous, lent themselves to confusion with the reflexive and, 
accordingly, lost a good deal of their expressive value. This 
was an added gain for the interrogative third person, which 
was short and clear, and which, besides, was also used when the 
subject was a noun ; Pierre aime-t-il ? Moreover, in this 
interrogative form, by a normal phonetic process, the eliding 
il became i (cf . coutil, nombril, persil) breaking the bond which 
united it with the pronoun {il aime, aime-ti ?) at least in the 
verbs beginning with a vowel. It thus gradually assumed the 
value of an independent element specialized in an interrogative 
^ XVIII, vol. vi, p. 438 ; cf. vol. vii, p. 599. 
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sense. The final extension ol the interrogative ti was favoured 
and its success finally assured by the natural tendencj' of French 
to attach the pronominal subject to the verb by a very close 
bond. Cases in which the two could be disunited became more 
and more rare : je le dis, tu h sais are replaced in the spoken 
tongue by ]e dis f «, kt sais ca, and one can foresee the day when 
the pronouns tu, il, nous, Us will no longer be separated from 
the verb. Thenceforward the inversion which marked the 
interrogative became less and less significant. The element ti 
in Pierre aime-ii was the simplest and most practical expression 
of the interrogative ; it was extended to il aimo-ii, then to 
j'aime-ti, ti ainies-tu, nous aimons-ii, [ces enfants] s'aimeront-ti, 
with no change in the subject-verb order to which the language 
particularly clings. 

The interrogative particle it thus owes its extensive use to 
a series of analogical extensions, favoured in each case by special 
circumstances. To-day it is an abstract symbol of general 
bearing, since it is applied indifferently to all types of interro- 
gative sentence. It is the specific interrogative symbol which 
the French language needed. 

We can see with what flexible and persistent ingenuity it was 
evolved. 

If there were no orthographic tradition in French, and if the 
language had to be collected and compiled to-day like a 
primitive tongue, the particle ti would not be separated from 
the verb preceding it. 5eniii, lemtipa {=j’ame-ti, j’ainte-ti 
pas) would be written as single words, and the interrogative 
particle, like the negative, would pass for a formative element — 
for an affix on the same grounds as a Greek or Latin suffix or 
word-ending. The origin of -ti or pa could in no way have been 
divined ; they would be considered as grammatical devices 
lacking any meaning of their own. 

It is probable that the Indo-European or Semitic inflection 
is the result of the agglutination to the stem of elements 
originally independent, which floated at first in its vicinity, 
and in time became one with it.^ We are ignorant of the 
points of departure. We would be vain to try to find the 
primitive form and significance of the formatives of the first 

1 See particularly Hirt, XXX, vol. xvii, p. 38 and it. ; H. Oortel and E. P. 
Morns, “ An examination of the theories regarding the nature and origin 
of Indo-European inflection ’’ (XXIl, vol. xvi, pp. 63-122). 
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person plural or of the ablative, of the sufhx of an inchoative 
verb, or of an abstract substantive. But we can be sure that 
these inflexional elements are the result of the analogical 
extension of old autonomous words which have been more or less 
defonned and reduced to the role of grammatical devices. 
Indeed, there is no other way by which morphology can be 
repaired and renewed. 



CHAPTER I 


The Nature and Extent of Vocabularies^ 

X TE have so far taken no account of the semantic value of 
* words, that is to say, of their meanings independent of 
le part they play in the sentence. Although morphemes are 
ten part and parcel of a single whole with semantemes 
' such an extent that word analysis becomes impossible 
ee p. 87), morphology is just as independent of the semantic 
due as of the phonetic value of words. Vocabulary is the 
irm used to indicate all the words belonging to a language 
msidered from the point of view of their semantic value. The 
Lree systems, pronunciation, grammatical forms and vocabu- 
ly, may evolve separately and under the influence of different 
Luses. Certain languages renew their vocabulary without 
edifying their phonetics or morphology. In literary Urdu 
L branch of Hindustani) there are entire sentences whose 
•ammar alone is Indian but whose vocabulary, from beginning 
) end, is Persian. The Armenian gipsies use a speech whose 
ronunciation and grammar are Armenian, but whose vocabu- 
xy is foreign to Armenian.® Different vocabularies can be 
1st in the same grammatical mould. 

The science dealing with the study of vocabulary is called 
ymology^ It consists in examining all the words in the 
ictionary one by one, and making some attempt to give them 
leir proper status, by indicating whence they came, when and 
ow they were formed, and through what vicissitudes they have 
assed. It is therefore an historical science. It determines 
ae oldest form of each word as far back as historical data 
xtend, and studies the manner in which it has been trans- 
litted, and what modifications in meaning and use it has 
ndergone. To seek to demonstrate the importance of this 
hence would be idle. It is thanks to etymological data that 

1 K. O. Erdmann, CLVII ; Hozwadowslti, CXCIIl. 

“ Finck, “ Die Spracho der armenischen Zigeuner,” in the Memoires de 
Acadimie de St. Petersburg, vol. vm. No. 5 (1907). 

® For etymology, see the works of M. A. Thomas. Refer also to Thurneysen, 

:cxiv. 
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comparative phonetics and morphology can now be established 
on a firm footing. Etymology, phonetics, and morphology 
lend each other mutual support. Once in possession of the 
rules governing the connexion between sounds and grammatical 
forms the etymologist who applies these rules correctly can 
make a most useful contribution to the study of language. 

Etymology, however, gives a false idea of the nature of a 
vocabulary, for it is concerned only in showing how a vocabu- 
lary has been formed. Words are not used according to their 
historical value. The mind forgets — assuming that it ever 
knew — the semantic evolutions through which the words have 
passed. Words always have a current value, that is to say, 
limited to the moment when they are employed, and &. particular 
value relative to the momentary use made of them.^ 

In turning over the leaves of an etymological dictionary the 
fact which appeals to us most forcibly, after the large number 
of words without any plausible etymology, is the unexpected 
variety of changes which the meanings have undergone. The 
terminology used in our military grades, from corporal to 
general, includingsergeaw^, theFrench Toxikotadjudant, lieutenant, 
captain, the French rank of commandant, represents a very 
heteroclitical collection. It is the same with all nomenclatures 
whose terms we should never be able to interpret in the light 
of etymological data alone. Use lends to each of these words a 
precise value irrespective of any meaning they may have had 
in the past. The term marechal, the highest French military 
dignity, is derived from the Old High German marah-scalc 
(stable-boy), from which was formed the mediseval Latin 
mariscalcus, so that to the etymologist the marichal de France 
and the mar ichal f errant bear the same name. 

It is entirely due to chance if the same group of sounds, in 
the same language — French, for instance — serves to denote 
calcul mental and a calcul renal. It so happens that the word is 
etymologically the same. On the other hand, the etymologist 
distinguishes two different words in the sentence il hue une 
maison and il hue la vertu, or il pratique le vol d la tire and le vol 
plane. There is as great an element of chance in the association 
of the meaning of the Latin words locare and laudare in the 
same group of sounds, and in the ideas of committing theft 
and of mechanical levitation, or of arithmetical reasoning and 
1 Bally, XLV.pp. 21aiid47. 
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stone in the kidney. To the speaker the three cases are all 
alike. The homonym exists independently of the historical 
connexions of the words. 

This is not all ; when we say that one word may mean 
several things, we are, in a sense, the dupes of an illusion. 
Among the divers meanings a word possesses, the only one 
that will emerge into consciousness is the one determined 
by the context.^ All the others are abolished, extinguished, 
non-existent. This is true even of words whose significance 
appears to be firmly established. Wlren, for instance, I say : 
" ce terrain rap'porte ” (brings in money), " ce chien rapporte " 
(retrieve.s) , or " cette enfant rapporte" (tells tales), I am 
concerned simply with three different verbs. Likewise, 
when I say ; " Ne frequentez pas Mile. X. : e’est une fdle," 
or " Mme. X. a eu un beb<i, e’est une fille" , or " Je vous 
presente ma fille ”, I am really employing three different words, 
between which neither I nor the hstener establishes any 
connexion at the moment when I am speaking. 

To admit that these words may have a fundamental meaning 
and secondary meanings derived from this, is to state the 
problem from the historical point of view, which is not our 
concern here. Doubtless, to the person who, at a single glance, 
can visualize the whole development of the language, the steel 
plume is the outcome of the goose plume. Here the same word 
in the course of time has taken on two different acceptations ; 
and, therefore, in a dictionary which prides itself upon indi- 
cating the entire range of meanings which one word may possess, 
it is well, in giving the meaning of pen in French, to place the 
meaning of the steel pen or plume after the meaning of goose- 
quill. But the Frenchman of to-day really recognizes two 
different words in these two different uses. No one endures 
the slightest perplexity or doubt upon hearing two sentences 
like “ il vit de sa phime ” and " il s’est airache une plume ". 
Everyone understands immediately that, in the first case, 
” il ” refers to a writer, and in the second to a bird. The two 
words are as different as any homon3mis can well be. The 
language really contains two words ” plume ” corresponding 
to the two preceding meanings, just as it contains four words 
pronounced ” so ” (which are, however, distinguished in 
writing) in such sentences as '* ils ont depose leurs seaux ” 
1 Cf. PauUian, cited by B. Leroy, LXXXVII, p. 97. 
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(buckets), “ ils ont appose leurs sceaux ” (seals), " la nature 
ne fait pas de sauts ” (leaps), " ces enfants sont des sots” 

It may be objected, however, that there was a time when 
the word pluma was used metaphorically. But this use was 
transient. In ciuTcnt usage, a word has only one meaning at 
a lime. Although he knows that a 'plume (goose-quill) was once 
used for writing, the person who says " Je prends m&. plume pour 
ecrire un mot ” uses the word plume in the sense of an instru- 
ment, and has no idea of using a metaphor , his reader under- 
stands it in exactly the same way. The metaphor is an abridged 
comparison and to appreciate it requires an effort which we are 
willing to make when rcading a book at leisure, but for which 
there is no time in conversation. Language demands precision 
and clarity ; in conversation our chief care is to avoid ambiguity. 
By definition, the pun is not a normal figure of speech but a 
form of art, and it calls for special attention like every artistic 
production. Those who are addicted to this practice are well 
aware of the necessity for preparing the ground beforehand, of 
gaining the attention of the listener who, once forewarned, is 
on the look out for this witticism. If it were true that a word 
always displays all meanings at once, we should be perpetually 
afflicted, in the course of conversation, with the irritating 
impression produced by a series of plays upon words. 

This conclusion will doubtless shock the purists who attach 
supreme importance to the choice of metaphors and who banish 
all those not exactly adapted to the context. They might 
object that the art of style is not vanity. To condemn those 
incoherent metaphors which too often encumber oHicialspecches 
or articles in the popular press, is not necessarily to set an 
exaggerated store on form. To say “ to navigate the car of 
State over a volcano ", or to describe a debutante as a " budding 
star who already sings with a master hand " is assuredly not 
polished style. In all languages there arc similar cacologies 
which are often quoted jestingly. The German sentence : 
der Zahn der Zeii, der schon so manche Trane getrocknet hat, 
wird auch uber diese Wimde Gras wachsen lassen means, literally, 
" the tooth of time, which has already dried so many tears, 
will also allow the grass to grow over this wound.” Sentences 
of this kind are certainly ridiculous ; but they are only so 
upon reflexion ; and in the heat of improvisation the ridiculous 
is not always apparent. Their error lies in the association of 
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words which, considered metaphorically, have no connexion. 
But the person who allows them to slip into his conversation 
may allege in his defence that he had not intended them for 
metaphors. He wished merely to employ conventional ex- 
pressions and took them just as he found them, consecrated 
by use ; in fact, each expression taken by itself suited the 
object he had in view. It is piling up one upon the other of 
such metaphors that provokes laughter.’^ 

Everyone is liable to make similar mistakes if he is not careful. 
This is frequently the case with orators who improvise. Even 
talented writers commit such offences. German scholars have 
discovered not a few in Schiller's prose. They are really 
objectionable only when there are too many of them, or when 
the images they evoke are especially ridiculous, as in the pre- 
ceding examples. Still, the purists condemn all expressions 
which contain mixed metaphors which are really incorrect 
combinations of words. When we hear them on the lips of the 
common people we do not immediately condemn them for an 
offence against reason. A large number of current expressions, 
admitted into dictionaries, and employed by the best writers, 
result from catachreses that are sometimes monstrous. It is 
absurd to say on remplit iin but, on aUme sa robe, on 
emhrasse une carrUre, or on jouit d’une mauvaise santi ; 
these idioms are rightly disapproved by purists. It is 
equally absurd, however, to speak of im dSbarcadke de 
chemin de fer, where one certainly does not get into a 
barque, to say on arrive d Clermont-Ferrand (for there 
is no rive there, because there is no river) ; on s’abonne A 
un periodique (which cannot be compared to a borne), on avale 
un verre d’eau (which does not avaler or descend a valley). 
These idioms, nevertheless, belong to the best language. They 
are no longer felt to be illogical, and it is difficult to realize 
that in the seventeenth century certain purists of the Academy 
condemned the expression fermer la porte, claiming that one 
must say pousser la porte and fermer la chambre.^ 

We no longer perceive, except upon reflexion, what linguistic 
outrages are concealed in such expressions as cul-de-sac, pet-de~ 
nonne, or vesse-de-loup ; the metaphor has disappeared in the 
use now made of the words, which have become nouns, like any 

1 Krdmann, CLVII, p. 172. 

“ SaiBt-EvTemond, Comidie des Acadeniidens, act iii, scene 3. 
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others, signifying a certain kind of street, pastry, or fungus. 
We do not hesitate, moreover, to use the expression “ on est 
accitU aux pires extremites ” (from L. cuius), for the etymo- 
logical force of the word has disappeared. 

In all the cases we have just examined it is the context 
which determines the value of the word ; the atmosphere 
with which the word is surrounded fixes its value instantly 
and in each case. It is the context which, despite 
the variety of meanings the word possesses, imposes upon it 
a ” particular " value ; and it is the context again which frees 
the word from all former images accumulated in connexion 
with it in the memory, and which gives it a “ present ” value. 
But independently of the use made of it the word, with all its 
latent and real meanings, stiU lurks in the mind ready to rise up 
and adapt itself to any circumstances which may call it forth. 

The variety of uses to which a word may be put does not 
necessarily confer a general value upon it. Between the 
different special values which the word may possess, no mean 
can be formed ; each is there, in its entirety, awaiting only 
a sign to assert itself. If there is indecision, it is not as to its 
meaning itself, but as to the circumstances under which it is 
to be introduced. Thus, for instance, I have in mind the word 
fille ; the different acceptations previously indicated are not 
confused in my mind. They remain each at my disposal until 
such lime as I have need of them. Yet I can think only of the 
one word, fille, 

The word itself is not isolated. It is graven on my mind 
with every context in which I have previously introduced it, 
and with all the combinations into which it has entered : 
filles et gar cons, une- bonne fille, une fille-mbre, les filles Au Saint- 
Nom de Jisus, etc. I attach it to several families of words at 
once. According to my imaginative faculty it evokes a varying 
number of images which emanate from it in every direction. 

No word is isolated in the mind. On the contrary the mind 
always tends to group words and to discover new bonds 
between them. They are always connected with a certain 
linguistic by the semanteme or morphemes character- 
istic of them, or even simply by the phonemes of which they 
are composed. We feel that the words dormer, don, donation, 
donateur, donataire, etc., form a single family defined by a 
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single common element, the root don, whatever may be the 
different meaning of its derivatives. In the same way, inde- 
pendently of the particular meaning attached to each of the 
words, bonasse, blondasse,moUasse, cocasse.jaunasse, degueulasse 
(the last is a special slang form), we may establish a bond 
between them by reason of their common possession of the 
suffix -asse, clearly pejorative. However, donation, donateuv, 
donataire, are grouped respectively with words like adoration, 
armaieur, d&stinataire. Hence, we see that there are groups 
which intersect one another. 

The grouping of words, according to their phonemes, is of 
great importance in what is known as popular etymology (see 
p. 49). The mind tends to establish relations between the 
external forms of words which are sometimes inversions as 
regards their meaning and contrary to common sense. A vague 
resemblance to some word more frequently used or better known 
sometimes brings about an assimilation from which strange 
deformations arise. The Latin culcita puncta (literally, punc- 
tured or stitched coverlet) has in French become courte-pointe 
(and in English, counter'gzxie) instead of couUe-pointe, 
although the meaning of the French word court has no relation 
whatever to the object defined. The English country-dance, 
itself borrowed from the French, has passed back into that 
tongue under the form contredanse, which does not make sense. 
We know the droll forms that technical names of illnesses or 
remedies often assume in the mouths of the common people ; 
they form an inexhaustible mine of jokes for makers of almanacs. 
If the liqueur d pioneer (for liqueur opiacee) is a savoury expres- 
sion {pioneer, to snooze) and full of meaning, no reason, on the 
other hand, justifies lait d’dnon {ior laudanum) . 

Attention has been called to the case of chanfepleure, a kind 
of funnel having no more to do with song {chant) than with 
tears, but whose name, in its successive transformations, is an 
excellent example of popular etymology into which meaning 
apparently does not enter. Proper nouns (using this word in 
its broadest sense, see p. 189) are of course the most fertile 
soil for distortions of this kind. Amusing examples are the 
transformation of pipe de Kummer (Kummer being the manu- 
facturer) into pipe d’icume de mer (whence Meerschaum in 
German) ; the Italian pomi dei Mori {mala jEthiopica — 
apples of the Moors) into pommes d’ amour (whence love- 
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applesj and the German LiebcsapM) ; the English game 
Aunl Sally into the French Vane sale ; or the Italian 
girasole (turnsol or Helianlhus tuhcrosus) into the English 
Jerusalem artichoke, or, lastly, of the name Hymcttus 
{’Turjrro^) into II Matto (” the Madman,” in the Venetian 
dialect of the Middle Ages), whence the modern Trello- 
Voiino (the Mountain of the Madman) in Romaic ! These 
arc but some of the more striking examples of the way in 
which the mind groups words together. The fact that this 
process of association goes on unconsciously docs not make it 
of less effect. 

If we were to follow the results of such word transformations, 
we should get beyond linguistics and find ourselves in the 
domain of folk-lore. Many a legend has been born of such 
accidents of language as those mentioned above.^ In the neigh- 
bourhood of Grenoble the tour Saint-Vrain, which has become 
the tour Sans~Venin, has developed a legend for which popular 
etymology alone is responsible. The name, serving as the 
vehicle of thought, sets up the interplay of consonance and 
assimilation and approximations that are beyond all reason. 
Sane judgment condemns them, but they are taken to be the 
product of infantile imagination, which at once lends them an 
air of reality. It has been contended and proved up to a point 
that mythology is nothing but an ailment of language. ^ 
Hagiography likewise ; a fair number of the healing saints of 
the country-side owe their virtue to the puns to which their 
names lend themselves. Popular medicine abounds in recipes 
founded upon mere word-play. Association of ideas creates 
homeopathic remedies because words always possess a certain 
symbolic value.* 

We have already shown the relation between affective and 
logical language. The two things merge in the use that is made 
of speech, but it is in the matter of vocabulary that the 
blending is most constant. A word is not solely defined by the 
abstract definition to be found in the dictionary. Around the 
logical meaning of each word there floats an emotional atmos- 
phere which envelops and penetrates it, and gives it some 
transient colouring for each of its various uses. Even for the 
least imaginative and impressionable of men, the abstract 

’ Max Miiller, CIV, vol. ii, pp. 91-2, and p. 317 ; Nyrop, CLXXXVI, 

p, 222. 

‘ Brfial, LIV, 

• See Meyer, on the value of symbolic words, XXX, vol. xii, p. 256. 
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and general idea a word expresses is coloured with certain 
finer shades which constitute its expressive significance. 

If we try to analyse it, we discover that this significance 
has varied characteristics and multiple origins. It is primarily 
the result of the accord established between the meaning of the 
word and the sounds which embody it. Doubtless, no one 
nowadays believes with President de Drosses or Court de 
Gebelin, that words were originally formed of sounds which 
echoed the ideas they expressed ; that the word fleuve for 
example, owes its name to the fact that the group fl, which 
contains a " liquid ”, awakens the sensation of something 
"flowing”. There is no pre-established harmony between 
sound and sense. Vocabulary does not arise out of a series of 
onomatopoeic stems. No philologist would care to subscribe 
to the formula of the Church Father, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
according to which the names must be in accordance with the 
nature of things {nomina debent naturis temm congruere). 
But if tire hypothesis of such a harmony proves powerless 
to explain the formation of vocabularies, it is of value in 
so far as it states a certain condition of our minds.^ It is 
absurd to insist that the group fl and the idea of flowing should 
necessarily be connected, since the words ruisseau, riviere, 
torrent, which express the idea of flowing quite as fully as the 
word fleuve, do not contain the sounds in question ; and the 
word fleur, which has practically the same sounds, in no way 
suggests the idea of flowing. It is true, however, that the word 
fleuve is expressive, because the sounds of which it is composed 
lend themselves easily to the evocation of the image they 
represent. 

In fact, there are differences in the capacity for expression 
among sounds or sound-combinations, and therein lies the 
secret of onomatopoeia. The German word Kladderadatsch is 
very suggestive of a pile of dishes falling in pieces, and the 
French patapouf of a bag of linen bouncing on the steps of 
a staircase ; the French pan suggests the sharp crack of a 
revolver, and loom (French bourn) the prolonged echo of a 
big gun. Every musician knows that different tonalities lend 
themselves more or less to the expression of different senti- 
ments ; one key is adapted to rural simplicity, another to 
caressing and voluptuous sweetness, another to rude masculine 
Grammont, Onomatophs ei mots expressifs, dans XVII, vol. x 
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energy. The composer’s instinct makes him choose the tone 
which is most suitable in each case, and it is true that trans- 
position often alters the character of a piece of music. But it 
would be unreasonable to contend that a composer of genius 
could not express the .sentiment he felt in any key whatever. 
It is similariy part of the poet’s art to give to the sounds of 
words all the expressive content he desires. " The word, the 
father of the thought, through its phonic elements produces 
the sonorousness of verse, and subdues the accompanying 
secondary words to a state of tonic vassalage ” (Becq de 
Pouquidres). By cleverly arranged sequences and contrasts 
the poet can produce unexpected effects with words which the 
uninitiated would never suspect could be put to such uses. 

No matter what word we take, it conjures up some special 
imago in our minds — gay or sad, pleasant or terrifying, great 
or small, admirable or ridiculous — and this independently of its 
sense and often before we ever know its meaning. Name 
someone that the hearer has never seen ; he immediately 
forms a certain idea of the person named — generally a false 
one, " Well,” he will say afterwards, when he has been 
introduced to the unknown person," I did not picture him like 
that at all.’’ The same thing happens with words. Our 
conception of things is dominated by spontaneous impressions 
arising from the names they bear. 

In establishing a harmony between a thing and its name 
we conform to a psychic habit as old as humanity. For 
a very long time names were regarded not only as con- 
ventional signs, but as integral paz'ts of things, which partici- 
pated in all their properties. The sign was not distinguished 
from the object. The formula nomen omen recalls this old 
conception ; a trace of it is to be found in the lists of tabooed 
words (sec p. 220) and in the distortions which result from these 
interdictions. The name was of very great importance in those 
early days. In Genesis we see what meaning was attached to 
the names of Abraham, Sarah, and Isaac. In Greece, the 
unfoi-tunate Ajax carried witliin his name the symbol of his 
destftij (Sophocles, Ajax, v. 430). 

The' name of Ulysses was reminiscent of certain character- 
istics possessed by his grandfather (see Odyssey, Book xix, 
V. 406). Words were not haphazard and indifferent signs ; 
they possessed a magical value which accounts for the power of 
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incantations and curses. The written word was naturally 
even more efficacious than the spoken. We shall allude again 
to the magical power of words in the chapter on writing. But 
the mere word sufficed to pi'oduce powerful effects, especially 
when it was enshrined in a verse, where the words were fixed 
and governed by rhythm, Virgil says that a formula in rhyme 
will make the moon come down out of heaven. 

Carfnina uel ceslo possimt deducere lunam. 

(Eel. viii, V. 69.) 

The early poets were invested with a redoubtable power, 
summed up in the word '' satire This word evokes in our 
civilized minds nothing more than a literary exercise, some- 
what antiquated and in any case inoffensive. But there was 
a time when the satirist was also a magician, when satires 
were veritable incantations, fatal to those at whom they 
were aimed. We know what result was produced by the satires 
of Archilochus. By the violence of his iambics this rejected 
lover succeeded in reducing to despair and suicide the father of 
the girl he loved, and, more cruel still, the young girl herself. 
The story has been handed down to us in the form of a legend, 
flattering on the whole to the talent of Archilochus, if not 
to his character. In reality, however, it should not be inter- 
preted as a legend, but taken literally. Archilochus did 
actually condemn Lycambes and Neobule to death by launching 
against them a magical incantation from whose power they 
could not escape. It was later that, thanks to the progress of 
civilization, the functions of satiric poet and malignant sorcerer 
were differentiated. Originally they were one and the same, and 
for a long time continued so to be in many lands. In Gaelic 
'' lot " or " destiny " is still rendered ortha, borrowed a very 
long time ago from the Latin orakonem ; and of a sorceress 
it is said tha facal aice (she has a word), by way of indicating 
her power,^ 

To know the names of things, in fact, is to hold them in 
one’s power ; the knowledge of words is therefore a mark of 
power. “ 0 Fever,” said the witch-doctors of the Atharva- 
Veda in their conjurations, “ thou shaft not escape me ; I 
know thy name ! ” The command to a disease to come out 

^ G. Henderson, Survivals in belief among the Glasgow (1911), pp. 11, 
18, and 291. 
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of the patient is even more peremptory. To know the name of 
the evil is half tho cure. Let us not smile at these primitive 
beliefs. They are still in force to-clay, since we believe in 
the importance of the diagnosis when it is expressed in words. 
“ I suffer a great deal with my head, doctor — it is cephalalgia.” 
" My digestion is bad — it is dyspepsia.” This Molieresque 
dialogue is repeated every day in all consulting rooms. One 
might say that the technical term has a precision lacking in the 
current terra, that it designates a group of definite symptoms 
and that cephalalgia, for example, is not headache, nor dyspejpsia 
indigestion. But, in actual fact, the doctor is content to sub- 
stitute a mysterious for a usual and commonplace word that 
all his patients understand ; they experience relief directly 
they learn that the specialist knows by name the occult evil 
that causes their sufferings. 

Analogical relations that intersect all about a word, currents 
sqt up between sounds, ideas and things — these are the results 
of the action of the mind upon vocabulary. When a word 
emerges into our consciousness, therefore, it is not isolated. 
Even when it presents itself under one aspect alone, the others 
remaining in the background, it brings none the less in its train 
a whole crowd of notions and feelings attached to it by subtle 
links which are always ready to come to the surface. The 
words stored up in our minds participate in all our intellectual 
and emotional life. 

It may be interesting, furthermore, to know something of 
the extent of a vocabulary.^ 

Certain philologists have faced this problem and have 
tried to solve it in figures. Max Muller, for example, claimed, 
on the testimony of a village clergyman, that the vocabulary 
of an illiterate English countryman did not exceed 300 words. 
To which others have opposed the vocabulary, for example, 
of Shakespeare, which included 15,000 words according to 
some, or, according to others, as many as 24,000. Milton used 
about 7,000 to8, 000 words. There are aboutg,ooo in the Homeric 
poems, 5,642 in the Old Testament, and 4,800 in the New. 

These figures, however, do not prove much. First of all 
literary works should be put out of court. No doubt it is 
possible to establish in round numbers how many words are 
See Max Miiller, CIII, p. 287 and ft. 
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used in the Iliad and Odyssey, or the plays of Shakespeare 
or Racine. But any claims to establish in this way the vocabu- 
lary of Homer, Shakespeare, or Racine is puerile. There are 
polished writers who deliberately limit their vocabularies, and 
it would therefore be just as incorrect to judge of the richness 
of our language by the tragedies of Racine, as to calculate 
the population of France by its people of quality alone. 
Generally, however, a writer’s language is artificially augmented 
by a large number of words that he picks up by chance or 
delves from books — when, indeed, he does not invent them. 
Are we to count as part of Victor Hugo’s vocabulary the 
famous J&nmadeth, which is a mere joke, and many other 
proper nouns which, though they may be real, had none the 
less only an accidental and ephemeral existence in the poet's 
brain ? Setting aside proper nouns, how many common words 
does a writer take from the dictionary — ^words to which he 
merely has second-hand recourse 1 The writer’s vocabulary 
must not be confounded with a lexicon of his writings. A 
lexicon is always composite ; aristocratic words rub shoulders 
with plebeian words, and the technical terms with those in 
common use. In every lexicon there are several vocabularies 
intermingled. To the writer’s natural vocabulary, which he 
uses in current speech, divers others are added — archaic, 
scientific, dialectic, and vernacular — which enrich his style 
and often constitute its entire worth. 

No one knows the extent of his own vocabulary, and there 
is no way of estimating it. It is not enough to talre the words 
of a dictionary, one by one, in order to ascertain what ideas they 
awaken, if indeed they awaken any. For that would be to 
place oneself in totally artificial conditions. Words are not 
arranged in the mind as in the columns of a book. Their 
succession cannot be taken in at a glance and reviewed like 
soldiers lined up on parade. We do not know exactly from what 
depth our intellectual activity draws them, to put them in 
their places in our sentences and slip them, fully equipped, 
into our speech organs. The word is never isolated in the mind. 
It forms part of a more or less extensive group from which it 
borrows its force. But, for the distribution of the groups there 
arc reasons both grammatical and psychological, historical 
and social, rendering vain any attempt to estimate vocabulary 
numerically. 
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Even from a grammatical point of view, enumeration is 
impossible. We have shown how difficult it is to define a word 
and, often, to separate it into its component parts. It is evident 
that in any enumeration of vocabulary the morphemes must 
be set aside. But there arc many words which are simply 
morphemes, and morphemes which arc still sometimes words. 
The negation, for example, has more value than a simple suffix 
indicating a class or grammatical use ; by treating it as a mor- 
pheme we unduly reduce its value. And yet there are many 
languages in which negation is not expressed by an isolated 
and independent word. As, for instance, when the Irish domelin 
(I eat) is contrasted with nitomlin (I do not oat), or the 
Lithuanian nesm (I carry) SNUh. nmsszu (I do not carry), there 
is in both cases only one woi'd to consider, but it is a word which 
embraces a negative morpheme. 

Thanks to the existence of suffix categories the number 
of words is never limited in the grammatical sense. In French, 
where the suffix ~eur is still an active one, prommew has been 
derived from promener, marcheiir from marcher, trotteur from 
trotter. It may be that there is no such word as galopeur, but 
what docs that matter ? If I have occasion to use it, the 
hearer will immediately understand me since the elements 
forming this word are perfectly familiar to him. Even if the 
word is not to be found in the dictionary, it must be accounted 
as a French woid, since it virtually exists in the minds of all 
Frenchmen. There arc plenty of words like this, not actually 
present in my consciousness, as I have never used them and 
possibly never shall, but which, none the less, form part of my 
vocabulary, since they would come quite naturally into my 
mind if I had need of them, and because I should understand 
them immediately if they were used in my presence. French, 
however, is a less convincing example than certain otlier 
languages, like Lithuanian, where the abstract substantives 
and agentival nouns are formed at will from verbal themes 
like futures or subjunctives. From this point of view — the 
grammatical one— the vocabulary is unlimited. 

Nor is it any the less so from the strictly semantic aspect 
of the use of words. We have seen above that a word generally 
has as many meanings as uses. But each meaning is indepen- 
dent of the others, since the word when actually used by the 
speaker has but one meaning in his mind. It can therefore be 
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maintained that a vocabulary contains as many different words 
as there are uses for each word ; and, as the number of uses for 
each word is unlimited — since use can create a fresh manner 
of employing it every day — ^it has to be conceded that a 
vocabulary can increase ad infinitum so long as the language 
is a living one. The same word would have to be counted 
many times over, and it would be impossible to say how many 
times. 

From another point of view, however, many words ought 
not to figure at all in a vocabulary. 

There is a hierarchy of words which makes it possible for a 
verb to be distinguished from an adjective or a substantive, 
and a commonfrom aproper noun (see p. 135) . Psychologically, 
this hierarchy is justified. But it creates perceptible differences 
between words. What does a proper noun represent ? As a 
rule, nothing. How many people, even among the most 
cultivated, have a precise and exact idea of a Pericles or an 
Augustus, a Louis XIV or a Frederick II ? We call those 
people scholars who store up in their heads a series of 
proper nouns which they are capable of reeling off on request, 
to the admiration of ignorant persons and fools. But how many 
even of these names awaken any clear ideas in their minds ? 
More often than not they are so much dead weight with which 
they load their memory. We cannot legitimately include in a 
vocabulary what is merely an exercise of memory. 

Many of the so-called common nouns are at bottom nothing 
but proper nouns.^ I know that a starling, a linnet, a merlin, 
or a goshawk are birds, because I have happened to meet these 
words in tales of country life, or simply when turning over the 
leaves of a treatise on natural history. But I cannot picture 
these birds for myself. Their names evoke no precise image in 
my mind. They are birds ; I can say no more of them. This 
is already saying a good deal. There are so many names which 
I should hesitate to place among mammals, reptiles, or fishes, 
vegetables or minerals ; and last of all I come to certain words 
lurking in the corners of my memory which I find there by 
chance, and about which I can say absolutely nothing except 
perhaps that they are French. 

* Vendryes, “ Sur quelque difficulty de I'^ymologie des noms propres," 
in Milanges htUrmres pubhss par la Faoulti des lettres de Clermont-Ferrand, 
1910, pp. 329-37. 
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If we thus pursue our examination of a vocabulary, analysing 
one by one the words it comprises, and picking and choosing 
between them, it would soon appear that the stock earned by 
an educated and cullurcd man includes a considerable number 
of useless words which only cumber his brain. But there is an 
imperceptible transition from well-known words which servo 
for everyday use to those which have been introduced into the 
memory accidentally, and are never used at all. If a certain 
pcrcenidgc must be sacrificed in estimating the size of a 
vocabulary, where is the limit to be drawn ? 

Must the extia weight due to a knowledge of foreign tongues 
be taken into account as well ? A polyglot is a man capable of 
expressing the same idea in several languages. An interpreter 
m a cosmopolitan hotel knows the names of ordinary obiects 
in three, four, or five different forms. This is an exercise in 
memory which his profession imposes upon him. Should we 
say that his vocabulary is three, four, or five times richer than 
that of the waiter who, having traffic with but a single clientele, 
knows but a single language ? It is so, no doubt, if we only 
consider the hard, dry fact that his memory bears the heavier 
burden. In reality, however, it is not a question of a richer 
vocabulary, but of several different vocabularies supporting, 
and being superposed on, each other — ^usually without 
admixture — the use of which is determined by circumstance. 

There is a vocabulary for the common needs of life which is 
practically everywhere the same so far as the number of words 
it contains goes. An illiterate peasant, it is said, requires 
three hundred words as his life-equipment. Let us admit this 
figure as it stands, although it is certainly too low. Neverthe- 
less, a highly educated man of rank uses very few more words 
in everyday speech. They are not the same as those used by 
the masses, that is the only difference, The man of noble birth 
and breeding, however, may likewise undci stand the popular 
words, and know how to use them on occasion. Hence, he has 
two vocabularies — one for the drawing-room, and the other 
for the farm.i If he is a soldier he will also know the language 
of the camp, and if he is interested in a certain science he will 
be initiated into a more or less extensive technical vocabulary. 

1 “ A courtier who could speak the vernacular would seem to me to have 
almost as much merits as a scholar versed in foreign tongues ” (Duclos, 
Cons%diyaiions siir Us mceurs, 5lh ed., Pans (1767), p. 212). 
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Lastly, we will suppose that he has a practical kirowledge of 
one or more foreign tongues. These are so many additional 
vocabularies which he carries in Iris head. They are different 
vocabularies because they result from different needs and serve 
as current coin between different sets of people. 

When we submit a vocabulary to close examination the 
most startling thing we discover is the extreme complexity of 
the load of words that can be carried in the head. There is 
not always a common measure for the different elements of 
which it is composed, either from the grammatical or the psycho - 
logical point of view ; nor, what is even more important, from 
the point of view of the use which is made of it. It is this 
complexity which renders vocabulary interesting. We shall 
return to the subject when we come to the study of the forma- 
tion of a language. In the meanwhile, it will serve to explain 
the transformations to which every vocabulary is subject. 



CHAPTER II 

IIow THE Meaning oi? Words is Modified i 

TN the evohiLiem of language there is a difference between 
phonetics, morphology, and vocabulary. 

The phonetic system becoinc'S stabilized at a very early ago, 
and remains unchanged thenceforward. Apart from conscious 
variations resulting from education, when the acquisition of a 
foreign or strange pronunciation is destructive of the one he 
learned from his mother, a man maintains right to the end 
of his life the system of articulation fixed during his childhood. 
The morphological system is equally stable. Doubtless it takes 
a little longer to establish, but once established it suffers no 
appreciable change. Changes in morphology do not take place 
in the course of a generation, but, like changes in phonetics, 
they occur during the transition from one generation to another. 
The articulatory and grammatical systems are acquired once 
Cor all, and owe their stability to the fact that they depend on 
the identity of the speaker’s mind. 

On the other hand, vocabulary is never fixed because it 
depends upon circumstances. Each speaker continues to build 
up his vocabulary from the beginning of his life to its end, by a 
series of borrowings from his surroundings. Not only does he 
increase his vocabulary but diminishes and transforms it. It 
is a perpetual going and coming of words, some newly arriving 
and others departing. But the newcomers do not always 
drive the old ones away ; the mind accommodates itself to the 
existence of synonyms and doublets, and generally assigns 
different uses to them. Thus, in French, chaire and chaise 
or sieur and seigneur have not identical meanings. Life 
favours transformations in vocabularies, for it multiplies the 
causes which act upon words. Social relations, callings, and 
different technical equipment, all conspix'e to effect changes 
in vocabulary, banishing old words or modifying their meaning, 

^ Cf. in general; Brdal, LV ; Nyrop, CV, vol. iv, and CLXXXVI; 
Jaberg, XXXVIII, vol. xxv, p. 561 and fi. (bibliography and history of the 
question). Special works : E. Littrd, Comment les mots changent de sens 
(with a preface and notes by Michel Br6al), Paris (1888) : A. Meillet, 
“ Comment les mots changent de sens " (11, 1905-6, pp. 1-38) ; PauJ, 
CLXXXVIII, chap, iv ; Persson, CXC, t. ii, p. 968 ff. 
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and calling for the creation of new ones. The mind is cease- 
lessly invited to work upon vocabulary. In short, there is no 
field in which the causes for the transformation of phenomena 
are more complex, numerous or varied. 

When wc speak of transformations in vocabulary, we im- 
mediately think of the UJe of words and of the little book by 
Arsene Darmesteter which bears this title, La Vie des mots}- 
The title, however, is by no means the best part of the book. 
The very phrase “ life of words " is equivocal and has lent 
itself frequently to interpretations against which Darme- 
steter himself would certainly have protested. 

A word cannot be considered as a living entity. The analogy 
is only apparent. Words are neither bom nor do they die in 
the manner of men. In exceptional cases it may happen that 
we are in a position to determine the exact year in which a 
given word, hitherto unknown, came into general use ; thus, 
the appearance of the word chandail ® dates from 1894 ; the 
creation of the word ptideur takes us back to the poet Des- 
portes,® and that of the word bienfaisance to the Abbe de 
Saint-Pierre. The word obscenite, the creation of the " pre- 
cieuses ” of the early seventeenth century, was a neologism to 
Moliere’s contemporaries.^ 

More recently the word rescape was introduced into French, 
following upon the catastrophe of Courrieres (in 1906), and the 
word ind6sirable, from a certain case of elopement whose 
hero was refused entrance into the United States. The first 
of these two cases, however, was merely the extension into 
common French of a word used in the department of the Pas- 
de-Calais, and the second was borrowed from English. These 
two words have certainly been “ introduced ” into French, but 
under conditions which cannot be compared in any way to 
birth. 

French has substituted the word tete for the former chef, 
from Latin capiit, and the woiAjument for the older ive derived 
from equa. Let us suppose that by some very dubious chance 

LX 11, passim. 

3 L. CMdat, LIX, 4th edition, p. 117. 

“ Vaugelas, Remarques siir la langae francaise. No. 527, edition of 1738, 
vol. lii, p. 348. It should be remembered that the -word pudeur is used by 
Montaigne {Essais, vol. li, p. 15 ; vol, iii, p. 5). 

* Voltaire, Sepiihme discours sitr Vhomme. 

® Cniique de VEcole des Femmes, scene 3. 
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the word c7(e/ were to come back into use in the sense of tete, or 
that the word ive. were to replace its more fortunate competitor 
jtment. Could this be explained as the return to life of a 
moribund word {chef) or the renascence of a dead one [ive) ? 
By no manner of means. It would simply be the introduction 
of two new words into the vocabulary. No connexion could 
be established between the old word ive of the Middle Ages 
and a new word ive, created in our day by fantasy or to fill some 
requirement. 

Sometimes a word wliich has gone abroad and been lost to 
us may come back hundreds of years after. For example, 
fliri and budget arc to-day borrowings from the English ; but 
we know that they were originally French words which crossed 
the channel at an early date. And yet it would be inaccurate 
to take seriously a metaphor which compares words to travellers 
passing and repassing frontiers. It is no longer an old French 
Vford fleurette that comes back to France, but an English word 
flirt that is introduced into our modern language. Nor is it 
the old French word bogete (little bag) that French people 
have taken back under the form " budget " ; it is a different 
word, a foreign word, signifying something quite other. 

Nevertheless, the science of etymology, which tracks words 
across the centuries, and follows them into other lands, is 
extremely useful. Words, we know, have no independent 
existence ; they exist only in men's minds. But the never- 
ceasing activity of the mind is reflected in vocabulary. We 
must blame that error which takes the image in the mirror 
for the living person ; in actual fact, the image has no life. 
None the less, the looking-glass accurately reflects the gestures 
made in front of it. It is legitimate to estimate or interpret 
the image on the same grounds as the person reflected. This 
very simple reasoning will suffice to justify the value of the 
results that are obtainable from etymology. 

But there is a condition to be observed — namely, that 
etymology shall not consider its task accomplished when by 
sheer patience it has succeeded in unravelling the history of 
certain words taken by themselves. The etymology of isolated 
words is of no interest in itself ; a particular fact, even if 
scientifically established, is merely child’s play if we cannot 
deduce from it a general prmciple applicable to other facts. 
Now there are many etymologies which do not admit of general 
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conclusions. It matters very little, on the whole, that ichaloU 
comes from the city of Ascalon, the word hussar d from the 
number “ twenty ” in Hungarian, or that Lyon signifies “ the 
city of the god Lugh These facts may concern the historian 
stud 37 ing the cultivation of vegetables, military institutions, 
or Celtic mythology ; it does not concern the philologist. He 
merely uses etymology in order to collect the greatest possible 
number of similar semantic processes and to extract from this 
study certain general laws according to which the meanings of 
words evolve. 

These laws are not inherent in the words themselves. The 
defect of Darmesteter's book is that it inculcates a belief in a 
sort of internal logic which governs the semantic transforma- 
tions of words. Apparently its author did not look further than 
the scholastic abstractions of catachresis or metonymy ; he did 
not get so far as the concrete realities which the word repre- 
sents. 

Words are not arranged in the mind as isolated entities. The 
tendency of the mind to group them involves variations such 
as those of popular etymology, which affect the form of the 
word (see p. 212). The influence of this grouping bears more 
strongly still on the meaning of words. 

The bonds of the semantic family hold each word in its 
traditional sense ; or if by some mischance there is a dis- 
placement of meaning in one of the essential words of the 
family, this member draws the others along with it in the 
direction of the new meaning. Thus, the French word habit 
(state, manner of being) having acquired the special meaning of 
" clothes ”, the verb habilhr (to put into condition) has under- 
gone the same specialization ; and these words have dragged 
Avith them their derivatives and compounds habilleur, haUlle- 
ment, deshahller, etc. The words pondre and ponts have both, 
at the same time, passed from the general idea " to lay ”, to 
that of "to lay eggs ” with reference to a female bird. Lin- 
guistic family feeling has held these words together. 

When the bonds become relaxed or broken, there is nothing 
to prevent the meaning from wandering. The Latin capHuus 
preserved the meaning "captive” throughout the history of the 
Latin language because the verb capio “ I take ” went along- 
side of it. In French, capio did not peisist, while the derivative 
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in culture.’- The incorrect meaning has prevailed, favoured 
perhaps by a vague resemblance in sound to the words rustra 
“ clownish ’’ and rustaucl " boorish 

The mind, indeed, uses every method at its disposal in 
order to determine the precise meanings of words. But it is 
apt to make mistakes when peculiar circumstances deflect it 
in the wrong direction. The French adjective imirite, for 
instance, was first used with reference to a retired official. By a 
pedantic imitation of the Latin, the term professeur emdrUa 
was applied where to-day a French speaker would use pro- 
fesseur honoraire. But the word was interpreted as containing 
an expression of merit, or eminent dignity. Hence in France 
they now say that a professor is dmirite when they wish to 
eixplain that he is distinguished. It is an inversion of meaning, 
but it has become so well established that French people do 
not hesitate to speak of a emalier dm&riU or an aviateur dmdrite. 
Now that this word has enlarged its scope in French, and is 
ixsed in many different contexts, it has a better chance of keep- 
ing intact this new meaning which it has acquired through a 
mistake. 

Yet it can also be easily proved that the more frequently 
a word is used in different contexts the more likely it is to be 
modified in meaning. The mind is actually being swung each 
time in a new direction, with the result that this continual 
process suggests the creation of new meanings. Hence we get 
what is known as polysemeia. 

By this term we are to understand the faculty words possess 
of assuming different meanings corresponding to their different 
uses and of maintaining themselves in the language with these 
various meanings. We have a good example of polysemeia in 
the word bureau, which at first denoted a kind of drugget, 
then a piece of furniture covered with this material, and then 
in turn any piece of furniture used for writing purposes, the 
room containing this piece of furniture, the occupations carried 
on in this room, the persons engaged in these occupations, and, 
finally, even the group of persons directing an organization or 
society. The creation of the new meaning did not necessarily 
destroy the old ones. Apart from the initial meaning (a kind 

' In a recent book publisbcd by an Academician ilie folio-wing sentence 
appears summing up the portrait of one of the heroes of the war : L' ensemble 
esf soUie, dominateur et frusta. 
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of material), all tlie others remaia in full force in the French 
language. The direction of semantic changes is not usually 
rectilinear ; they move in all directions around the principal 
meaning, and each of the secondary meanings can in its turn 
become a new centre for semantic radiation.^ 

Numerous as are the different uses to which a word may be 
turned, there is always one which preponderates and roughly 
determines the correct meaning of the word as it is put on 
record in the dictionary. If by chance there are two or three 
outstanding and irreducible meanings, we ought to consider 
that there are reaUy two different words, as in the cases quoted 
on p, 177, But this outstanding significance can never be 
wai'ranted to last ; it is surrounded by secondary meanings, 
always ready to come to the front and take its place. Like a 
branch which attracts the sap and exhausts the main trunk, 
the new meaning grows slowly and surely and is finally sub- 
stituted for the old. The word has acquired a different meaning. 

To illustrate how there is always one meaning among the 
different significations of the same word which is ready to 
impress itself upon Lhe mind in preference to others, the follow- 
ing fact is worthy of remark ; a substantive may have various 
relations with the action of a verb, but when a verb is derived 
from a substantive usually but one of these relations is 
expressed. Thus mind unconsciously chooses and retains, 
from among all the possible actions, only that one which it 
needs to express at a given moment. It is enough for there 
to be no obstacle from any other source for the word thus 
formed to enter the vocabulary and survive. For example, 
in German, the word herzen which means " to press to one's 
heart " is derived from Herz, as the Irish bruinnim ” I clasp to 
my bosom " is derived from bruinne “ bosom ”. But Kopf 
gives kopfen which means “ to decapitate ” ; and Welsh cefn 
" back ” gives cejim ” to turn one’s back ” ; from Irish dorn 
" fist ”, we get diirnim " I strike with my fist ” ; Greek adp^ 
” flesh ” gives ^apKi^mv “ to strip off the flesh”. To coiffer 
a person is to ” coif ” them; fesser, gifler, is to hit on the 
Jesses or buttocks, or on the gijle, an old word for joue, cheek ; 
plumer une volaille means to pluck the plumes or feathers ; 
boucher is to shut one’s bouche or mouth ; echiner is to break the 


^ Darmesteter, LXII, p. 74. 
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back— ecAwe or spine ; peter is to peel a Iruit skin or, 
in tbe neuter, to lose one's skin ; and in popular language 
zy enter (which is derived from lea ycux, the eyes) xncans 
“ to stare ” ; from pilus “ hair ”, Latin doiived two verbs 
pilare, one in the archaic period (Afranius, Novius), which 
means ” to be covered with hair", the other in the imperial 
period, which means " to depilate, to pull out the hair ” 
(Martial) . There is no rule governing the incaning of the forms, 
which are of different periods and do not belong to the same 
surroundings ; or, rather, the only rule is to express by the 
verb the particular action which would appear to be most 
characteristic at the time when the meaning is fixedd 

Here we meet with something which may be compared with 
the strong and weak forms of morphology. There is a sort of 
semantic hierarchy among words comprising strong and weak 
meanings. The first, which are not necessarily the oldest, 
impress themselves upon the mind from the moment the word 
appears ; they owe their power to the importance of their use. 
The others, which have a rarer or more special use, linger in the 
background ; they must rely upon the aid of other words to 
explain and give them prominence. But this hierarchy of 
meanings is not absolute or stable ; it is subjected to all the 
caprices of use which engender polysemeia. 

The divers changes in meaning which words have undergone, 
are sometimes classed under three principal types ; restriction, 
extension, displacement. Restriction takes place when the 
meaning passes from the general to the particular (c.g. poiidre, 
sevrer or traire) ; extension conversely, when it passes from the 
particular to the general (e.g. arracher, gagner, or triontpher) ; 
displacement, when the two meanings are equivalent or in- 
different from the point of view of extent (e.g. chercJier, choisir, 
mettre) ; and when we can pass from the one to the other (as, 
for example, when the word is extended from the container 
to the content, from the cause to the effect, from the sign to the 
thing signified, etc., or the reverse). Naturally extension and 
restriction are most commonly brought about by displace- 
ment ; and the displacement of meanings takes various 
forms to which grammars give technical names (metaphor, 
synecdoche, metonomy, catachresis, etc.). Examples of these 

1 See, with reference to these facts, T. Hudson Williams, XXI, vol. xxvi, 
p. 122 ; Noldeke, XXIX, vol. hi, p. 279. 
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are to be found in every manual ; we need not therefore enter 
into a detailed examination of them here. 

It is perhaps more interesting to note how these three 
types of changes are explained in actual use by the very 
conditions of life. 

Restriction occurs, for instance, when a general name is 
applied to a particular group which represents the species in 
the eyes of the speaker. When a person is sure of being under- 
stood, he can dispense with the use of the exact and precise 
term and be satisfied with a general approximation. For 
example, when a French farm-girl is told to bring in " les 
betes ” she has no difficulty in understanding that the word 
refers to the cows in the meadows, for to her they are the only 
animals that matter. Naturally, when the shepherd or the 
coachman speaks of his “ bfites ” they are respectively referring 
to sheep and horses. Such a specialization often leaves traces, 
in the language ; opia?, the name of a bird in ancient Greek, 
acquired the meaning of “ hen ” after the Christian Epoch (we 
already find opri? “ hen ” in the Gospel of St. Luke, xiii, 34) > 
and to-day, in modern Greek, the hen is called opvi6a. Simi- 
larly, the general terra bird auca has become in French oie 
" goose Specialization is sometimes simply the result of an 
ellipsis ; as when 7r?;pd? " deprived of ” is used in modern Greek 
to designate a blind man. The deprivation of sight is felt to- 
be the most terrible there is, and it is not therefore considered 
necessary to indicate it more concisely. In the Romance 
tongues, likewise, the Latin adjective orbus has acquired the 
meaning of “ blind man Here, however, the desire for 
euphemism may be a factor (see p. 219). The general term is. 
made to suffice in order to avoid the special word which is felt 
to be too blunt. 

In common use, general terms are scarcely ever employed 
with their general significance — except perhaps by philo- 
sophers. Each speaker refers them to a particular kind of 
activity. We have already pointed out the varied meanings of 
the word opefdtion.^ According to whether we are speaking of 
surgery or finance, military art, forestry, or mathematics we 
know that this word implies cutting some part of the body, 

1 And particularly in Parmesleter, LXIII, and in Brfel LV. Cf. also 
L. Cl^dat, Revue de phtlologie fmncMse et provenqahj vol. ix (18S&), p. 4a. 

2 Niedermann, XXX (Anzoiger), vol. xvui, p. 75. 

3 Brfal, LV, p. 285. 
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handling some financial business on the exchange, directing 
the movements of an araiy, marking the trees destined for 
felling, or solving a problem. And when theologians speak of 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, they use it in still another 
sense. The word “ season ” also belongs to the class of words 
which admit of the most varied applications ; for the director 
of a casino, the proprietor of a villa, a market-gardener, a vine- 
grower, or a dressmaker — ^indeed for practically every man or 
woman in business or industry — there is a certain ” season ” 
referring to the time when the work is greatest, and which 
varies according to the kind of activity and the place in which 
it is carried on. In parts of Pembrokeshire in Wales, the 
" season " is the period of the year when stallions arc at stud ; 
tliis in itself is enough to indicate that in those parts horse- 
breeding is carried on, and everyone is interested in the cover- 
ing period. The word “ season ”, therefore, indicates something 
special to each speaker, just as we saw that the word “ opera- 
tion " is referred by each of the supposed speakers to something 
familiar to himself, It would be possible to find analogous 
examples for all general terms and for almost every word in a 
language, for no matter how exact and individual the meaning 
of a word may be, it is always possible to restrict its extension 
and, as we say, to specialize it. 

The process of generalization, which consists in the applica- 
tion of the name of a particular species to a genus in general, 
is less frequent, although equally well attested. This is what 
happens when children call all rivers by the name of the one 
that flows through the town where they live, such as, for 
instance, the Parisian child, who cries out when he secs a river, 
'' I see a Seine.” This is only a child's error, with no lasting 
consequences. But other similar errors have persisted. Thus, 
in Southern Slavonic, the name rose has been extended to 
flowers in general,^ Slovenian roza, Crotian roMca. This 
particular case has spread its influence so far that in the border 
German dialects, the word Blume is completely lacking, and 
has been replaced by the word Rose ; they say Die Wiese ist 
uoll Rosen for ” the meadow is full of flowers ”, By con- 
tamination, in the Italian dialects of Friuli, the name rose is 
given to any flower whatsoever, and the rose itself has had to 
be given a new name — rosar or garoful di spine. This fact, 
I Sohuchardt, CCII, cf. Murko, XXXIIl. vol. ii, p. 147. 
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wliicli is interesting in connexion with the extension of vocahu- 
lary, proves that there are certain semantic categories within 
which the relation of genus to species is freely confused. 

It is in such groups that the displacement of meaning by 
contact is particularly frequent. Each word has an accepta- 
tion of its own and designates a special object ; but to the mind 
they have something in common, in that they belong to a 
general group, and the general idea happens to dominate the 
particular meaning, the mind passing unconsciously from one 
of these meanings to another. This phenomenon is common, 
particularly in connexion with the names of plants or animals, 
parts of the body, diseases, and colours. 

In the names of colours, the variations in meaning which 
we observe in the different languages for the same word are 
often due to specialization (see p. 201) yet the tendency we are 
here studying may likewise play a part. 

In plant names, too, displacement in meaning is frequent. 
The same word has given rise to the Latin querms " oak ” and 
to the German forha “ pine " ; the Greek if>7)7o?, a species of 
oak, is the same word as the Latin fdgus “ beech ”, and the 
German Buche. To the same source may be traced the Greek 
word eXaTT] ” fir ”, and the German Linde " lime-tree ”. From 
the same prototype, Celtic has taken the name for ” oak ” 
(Irish dair), and Latin the word for " larch ” (/am) . The same 
word tanna in German formerly designated both the oak and 
the pine. Here, again, we must take into account specializa- 
tion of a different kind. It is probable, for example, that the 
old meaning of Germanic tanna, like that of the prototype 
common to the Irish dair and the Latin larix, was simply 
"tree” and, in a general way, even "wood” (Gr. Sopu) or 
" forest ”. Each of these words might have been used to 
designate an important tree, the particular choice being 
explained on historical or geographical grounds. But when we 
find that the word for beech is used to designate the oak, as 
in the case of the German Heister, which has both meaniiigs, it 
is simply a matter of displacement of meaning ; the mind is 
unsettled and lacks precision ; hence it applies to one kind of 
tree the name of a neighbouring one. 

The names of the parts of the body are " the classic field for 
displacement of meaning A fair number of such nouns are 

1 Meringer, XXXIIl, vol. iii, p. 46, and Zauner, Romanische Forsolmngen, 
vol. XIV (1903), p. 339. 
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scattered about vaguely in llic different languages, and arc 
easily transferred from one part or organ of the body to another ; 
the Latin coxa means “ hip ”, but its corresponding form cuss is 
applied to '' foot ” in Irish ; the intermediate form is furnished 
by the German Hachse (better than Ilechsc) “ shin ”, and also 
through derivatives of the Latin (French cuisse " thigh ”, 
Welsh, borrowed from it, coes). The word has gone all the way 
down the lower limb 1 The same prototype has furnished the 
'Lrxiinmmtum “ chin ”, Welsh rnani " jaw ”, and German Mund 
" mouth ” ; the French louche " mouth ” is derived from the 
Latin hucca, which means “ check ”, etc. 

Some of these examples may have been metaphors, or, to 
put it better, conscious displacemenls. blither as a jest or 
for an entirely different reason, the mind readily bestows 
upon one member the name of its adjoining part. In the case of 
names which evoke erotic ideas, it is certainly metaphor, and 
is explained either by a sense of modesty or by an indecent inten- 
tion ; thus gorge or estomacs can he used for a woman’s breasts, 
according to whether the person is well brought up or coarse. 
The names of so-called ” unmentionable ” parts of the body, and , 
in a general way, words relating to acts which are supposed to 
be dirty are particularly subject to displacement,^ In so far 
as the word is not itself applied to the part in question by a 
metaphor known to the speaker, which accordingly excludes 
the possibility of transmission to any other part of the body, 
we may say that in general, low words are frequently inter- 
changed. They have something in common — the fact of being 
low, and that is their definition. They can be employed freely 
enough to designate any part of the body, provided it is " low ”, 
A very coarse analogy, for instance, or the name of some 
adjacent part of the body, suffices to justify the displacement. 
All languages offer examples of this fact, and we shall leave to 
the reader the task of searching for thein himself. 

The names of the sensory operations arc also subject to 
substitution. Frequently the words which signify to touch, 
to hear, to feel, to taste, are used interchangeably. The three 
last can be equally well applied to mental operations, and 
thus the Greek term idaSavofiai is applied to under- 
standing, hearing, and smell. In. Welsh, the verb clyhod^ 
"to hear” is also used for "to smell", "to taste”, 
1 Marstrander, XXX, vol. xx, p. 351. 
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and " to feel ” ; similarly, we find atcluiniur means " I 
hear ” in Irish. The result is that the Irish say cluasdall 
(literally, ear blind) for “deaf”, and that the same root has 
furnished the Germanic languages with the term for “ deaf ” 
(Gothic, imths and hmips) (see p. 221) and for " dumb ” 
(Gothic dumbs), and in Greek the term for " blind ” (rvpxo';), 
which can also mean deaf or insane {OSdipus Rex, 371). The 
passing from one meaning to another is certainly favoured by 
the “ correspondences ” the mind natumlly establishes between 
the different sense-operations. 

We may predict the coming of a general science of semantics, 
which, collecting all the data on changes in meaning which it 
can draw from every language, will permit certain principles 
to be based thereon, not from the logical view-point alone, as 
always hitherto, but also from the point of view of psychology. 
But, further, we must make not words but the ideas they 
express our point of departure. 

Evidently, it is not mere accident that the idea of “ time ” 
should so often be expressed by a word meaning “ journey ”. 
We ask a day-labourer who is taking barrels down into a 
cellar, or wood up into a loft : “ How many journeys have you 
made ? ” instead of “ How many times have you been up or 
down ? ” In Latin itices, uicissem comes from a word meaning 
journey, and the word voyage itself, under the dialectal form 
yddze, is used in low-Valais to translate the idea of “ time ”, 
In Gothic, likewise, zinps whose actual significance was 
“ journey ” furnished the distributive adverbs : ainamma sinpa 
“ once ”, prim sinpam " three times ” ; in Lithuanian the word 
“ time ” is understood by atvejd, in Irish by fecht, in Welsh by 
gwaith, in Low German by Reise, in Scandinavian by gang ; 
words which all really signify “ journey ”. This is apparently 
to be explained as due to a development of the natural meaning, 
achieved independently in aU these different countries. 

Nevertheless, there are appellations of this kind which 
cannot be regarded as the outcome of an identical tendency, 
independently manifested in each case, simply because they 
appear in different languages. Thus the term for weasel, a 
small carnivorous mammal, was derived, in many languages, 
as in the French belette, from the adjective signifying 
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" beautiful ” ; c.g. German Sclibntierlc , Danish kjanne, Breton 
kaerdl, Galician Spanish ganidiua, and even the Basqucj 
andereder, literally "the beautiful lady" {andefe kiiXy " , 
edar—" beautiful ”). The probability is against the same idea 
having occurred at llie same time to so many people speaking 
different languagcsd This appears to lie an example of the 
creation of words by imitation, or more correctly, of l)orrowings 
through translations, so freciucnt with languagi'S which come 
in contact with each other (see p. 2()o). 

It often liappens that the word will belong to some story 
which shares in its own wide distribution iiiid helps it to 
persist, Vocabulary is then translating a happeming in folk- 
lore, and hence by the study of folk-lore wo can discover 
the regular channel along which words have passed, Often, 
moreover, the same abstract expression will spread to neigh- 
bo uring regions by a kind of transmi.ssiou by copy. The English 
to become is the same as dewnir ; the Welsh digwyddo “ arrive " 
as the Latin accidere {cwyddo "to fall", like cadcrc). These 
cases will be considered later in the chapter on the language 
contact. In principle they arc quite diJfcrcnt from tho.se 
we have been examining, although it is often difficult to fix 
the boundary between the two. Thus, when we find the verb 
tomher (to fall) used to express the idea " to please ", both in 
German [gef alien) and in Irish [dofuit lemin—'' it pleases mt ”, 
or literally — " it falls to me ”), although there is no historical 
bond between the two idioms, it must be concluded that two 
identical metaphors have been spontaneously created in ccLch 
language. 

The idea of sorrow is readily associated with that of great- 
ness, as the idea of violence with that of strength. The old 
German adjective siro “ sorrowful, painful ", still preserved 
to-day in the dialects of the South (Serbia, Bavaria) with the 
meaning " wounded, afflicted ”, is only used in literary Gesnnau 
as an expression of the superlative. We can easily see how this 
came about. At first, they said se/ii' krank, sehr hdraU, before 
using sehr gross or sehr gut. The adjective then being robbed 
of its proper value (see p. 164) remained only as a morphological 
expression signifying a large quantity, Yet it is a remarkable 
fact that the Latin saems ” hard, bitter, cruel ", originally 

1 xxxni, No. 1, vol. ii, p. 190. 
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related to the Germanic word in question, had also been 
employed in old Latin, with the meaning " large ” ; saeuant 
dicehant ueteres magnum, says the grammarian Servius {Com- 
mentary on the Aeneid, i, 4). The connexion in meaning 
between sehr “ very ” and saeuus " large ” is not to be explained 
historically. In both cases the same semantic development took 
place independently, and of this Greek offers equally good 
examples. Thus, the adverb Seiva^ " terribly ”, or alvM<; 

“ cruelly ” is used on occasion to express a large quantity 
(sec p. 215). 

It is also easy to pass from the idea of pity to that of tender- 
ness. In the contemplation of misery a feeling of sympathy 
is always mingled. Compassion and affection have their seat 
in adjoining parts of the human heart. We say affectionately 
” Mon pauvre petit ". The idea of poverty like that of small- 
ness, both being synonyms of weakness, inspire at once tender- 
ness and pity. In many languages the same words serve 
indifferently to indicate all these feelmgs, and they can pass 
from one to the other. In Gothic, the adjective Ueips means 
“ pitiable " ; its corresponding Old High German form Ihdi 
only signifies ” kind ”. The root seems to be that of the 
Sanskrit mrityati ” it melts, it is dissolved ”, the fundamental 
idea being that of pity, in which the heart is soaked and 
softened. 

But goodness cannot avoid weakness, and, as the French 
proverb bluntly puts it, if one is too good, one becomes foolish. 
In many languages the words relating to the idea of goodness, 
gentleness, and quietness have been used to denote stupidity. 
Simplicity, which is a good quality in the character, is also a 
mental defect. French, simple, and German einfdltig refer to an 
imbecile. The words bonasse, dSbonnaire are also slightly detri- 
mental at the present day. In the first case, the degradation 
in meaning was favoured by the suffix -asse, which is distinct 
pejorative. But there was no external influence in the develop- 
ment of meanings in the English word silly, the German 
albern, and the Welsh gwirion (in the north), which originally 
meant respectively " quiet, inoffensive ” (cf. Old English 
scelig, German selig), " amicable, good ” (Old High German 
alawdr), and “sincere, innocent" (still so used in South 
Wales) ; all three are to-day applied to a fool or a duffer. 
The French word innocent has also suffered the same trans- 
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formation, intensified, however, by religious motives. 
In France, irony used the expression of poisons consecrated 
to God, thus attributing to them a certain simplicity, if not 
hyprocrisy of intention. The words bcnH (simpleton), crelin 
(cf, belli, chr&ticn) owe their pejorative siguilicane.e, to this 
disrespcctfut tendency. 

All such changes of meaning as we have quoted au; only half 
psychological, since the object designated by the word had 
already suggested such a change, by its very nature. An 
unfortunate person naturally provokes sympathy, just as a 
good man may perhaps he both weak in character and, at times, 
simple-minded. Violence, on the olhiu’ hand, jiresupjioses 
force and power, and affects us like somt'tliiug sujwrinr and l)ig. 
It may be claimed that in passing from one idea to another 
the mind is only following in the wake of cxjiorimict', summing 
up in a single word an entire series of observatiems. Yet the 
part played by the mind is sufficiently large to justify ns in 
speaking of psychological changes. It is not enough for the, 
observation to be provided with exjicricnee if tlu' mind does 
not know how to draw the appropriate inferences. To set an ill 
interpretation upon the pacific inclinations of a holy man, to 
celebrate the cruelty of an opjiressor as a line thing, to accord 
sympathy to the unhappy, arc not these, impulses everyone 
more or less obeys ? When wc find them expressed in language, 
we may say that they reveal the character of the speaker : they 
are the indices of ironic, servile, or compassionate cliaractcrs, 
and may serve to differentiate men. 

The deterioration which words undergo "is a concrete 
epitome of the contempt different social classes feel for each 
other, or the hatred between nations and races ; tlic brutal 
intolerance of the crowd or the fanatic’s lack of respect for 
the opinions of others . . . Men hate, pursue, dosjiise, abuse, 
•deceive, or see evil in each other, and language faithfully 
records the traces of these continual misunderstandings ’’d 
The words brigand, riband (ribald), assassin, grivois (obscene), 
which originally denoted certain armed bands, owe their jiresent 
meaning to the roughness and freedom of military manners : 
-cuistre (formerly cuismier “ cook ”), gonjal (formerly " valet ”), 
to the contempt of the roaster for his seiwant ; bonquin 
•(borrowed from the Flemish hoechen " book ”), Ufpe (borrowed 

1 Nyrop, CV, vol, iv. 
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from German Lifpe “ lip ”), yosse (from German Ross " horse ”), 
hdbleur (from Spanish hahlar “ to speak ”), to the ironic 
contempt reserved for anything foreign. It is interesting to 
note i\id± parlay in Spanish (from the French jiiarZer “ to speak ”) 
is used only in a bad sense. The word inadame has remained a 
dignified term both in English and French. In German, where 
it has come in through borrowing, it is common and vulgar : 
Madamschen, in Berlin, is an expression used by the lower 
classes, 1 

We can imagine a psychology of peoples, based upon the 
examination of divers semantic changes, attested in the 
languages they speak. This study would call for considerable 
subtlety of mind, but it would be worth while attempting. It 
is possible that no accurate conclusions could be drawn there- 
from, and that in the end practically the same psychological 
tendencies would be discovered m all peoples — the inevitable 
tendencies of the human spirit ; but wc could perhaps define 
certain limits and establish certain nuances. Thus, the 
English vocabulary would doubtless reveal a greater respect 
for religious things and persons consecrated to God than the 
French. Certain differences between the German and the 
French would also become evident. Both of them, in familiar 
use, freely apply certain animal names to persons, but the 
French often mingle with this use a tinge of irony, contempt, or 
insult. The German, being more sentimental, preferably adds a 
shade of affection. To a French mind the lawyer Helmer in 
Ibsen’s play appears ridiculous when he is perpetually calling 
his wife a " lark ” or a " squirrel ". These terms of affection 
shock the sense of propriety far less in Scandinavian or German. 

On the other hand, the Frenchman readily attaches indecent 
or obscene ideas to words relating to the fair sex ; the proper 
names Catin, Goton, Jeanneton, the common nouns garce, gogue, 
donzelU, fills, have suffered from this eccentricity, and the 
word demoiselle will soon endure a similar fate. 

The most violent words that anger and hate can employ 
admit of certain uses which have been softened and mellowed ; 
they may serve as kindly expressions of affection, excluding all 
contempt or blame. A child is a young scamp, a little rogue ; 
a friend is addressed as ” bonbougre ”, “ vielle canaille” , or in 

^ Guslavc Cohen, Dtscours d’ouverfure de la chaire di langue et hiiirature 
franMsa d I'UniverstU d' Amsterdam, Pans (1912), p. 13. 
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English as "you old blackguard”. In German likewise, 
Luder or Schelm, in Czech ctvcrdk, which arc also insults, can 
be used affectionately. But a French mother will hardly say 
of her son " iny lousy little one ”, as a German mother will not 
hesitate to say mem Laiishuhe. There is something indefinable 
in the difference in the two expressions. Yet these usages arc 
often a pure matter of custom and represent but a passing 
phase. It would be easy to recall a number of familiar idioms 
in German which we should look upon as vulgar and not at all 
witty ; " das ist mir und egal ! ” for " that is a matter of 
complete indifference to me ” ; " nicht die Bohiie ! ” for 
" not the least in the world ” ; " kein Bein ! ” for " nobody 
at all ”. But French expressions such as lajamhc ! la bathe ! 
or la ferme / are scarcely more dignified. 

Changes in meaning throw as much light upon the social 
conditions of peoples as upon their psychology. 

The idea of without and within is expressed in most Indo- 
European languages by the contrast of house and field. Dehors 
(out of doors) is that which goes on outside the door : foras, 
fork, in Latin ; dvpa^e, dupaai, 6vprjcf)i, in Greek ; d^lrs in 
Armenian ; dar in Persian. That which is out in the fields : 
immaig, immach in Irish (from mag ” field ”), ermeas [emeas, 
dirveas) in Breton, lauke, laukanm. Lithuanian {laukas "field”), 
artakhs in Armenian {art “ field ”). Greek has the contrast of 
dvpahi; and of 6iKbw<; to indicate that udiich is foreign to the 
family and that which is part of the household, the things 
which belong to the outside and those that belong to the house. 
This reveals a social condition in which the entire family was 
lodged in the same house, and where the outer door marked the 
boundary of the family domain. 

Family relations also explain the metaphorical use of terms 
of relationship found in many languages. Thus the applica- 
tion of the Latin word nepos to a spendthrift, and the German 
word Schwager to a postilion, is easily explained as resulting 
from a pleasantry. In German the word for " uncle ” Onkel 
is readily applied to any amiable and obliging old man, and 
that for " Aunt ” to a cross and fault-finding woman {die 
T ante V oss) . These metaphors simply reveal a mildly malicious 
wit, which is but a form of popular good sense. On the con- 
trary when the word meaning nephew also indicates rival, as 
in Sanskrit {bhrdtrivyas) , this use reveals a family organization 
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where the relations of uncle and nephew are very different from 
those current in modern society. 

Among pastoral peoples wealth naturally consists in flocks 
and herds, and wealth is counted by so many head of cattle. 
Thus the cattle become a kind of legM tender. This happened 
amoirg the Indo-Europeans, and Indo-European languages 
have preserved many traces of tliis primitive state, in which 
cattle, a man’s only wealth, were used as money. Homer 
speaks of girls Ax^ea'i^oLai, who " bring oxen ” to their fathers, 
meaning that they are very much sought after, and would 
be dearly paid for by their suitors. Irish law ordinarily 
fixed penalties and prices by head of cattle ; a female slave 
{cumal) was worth three cows, and the word cumal became a kind 
of money token.^ In the Welsh laws of the tenth century the 
commercial value of any object was estimated in this way. In 
the Mabinogion Welsh tales of the Middle Ages, we read that 
a certain dress-ornament was worth three hundred cows. But 
we have a still better example. In many languages, the same 
word dignifies both money and cattle. When a choice finally 
had to be made between the two meanings, it was generally 
too late in the history of the language for us to be easily able to 
retrace the connecting thread and explain the distribution. 
The Latin pecunia, for instance, is merely derived from pecus. 
In German, the word Vieh now apphes only to cattle, but the 
corresponding English fee refers to a certain kind of earned 
wage. Here the word can be traced to the name for cattle. 
The reverse is also found : yjrjvo';, which signifies '' property ” 
in Old Greek, is used by Herodotus himself for a herd of cattle, 
and in the Gospel of St. Luke it denotes a beast of burden ; its 
parent form which in classical antiquity means scarcely 

more than " possession ” (except perhaps in Sophocles, Anti- 
gone, 782), is used in Crete to-day in the sense of “ cattle 
The Anglo-Saxon edap, which means “ commerce " and 
"buying-price” (related to the Gennan kaufen), also refers 
to “ cattle ”. In Slavonic, the word skotu (probably borrowed 
from the Germanic-Gothic skatts “ money ”) signifies, from the 
time of the oldest texts, both " cattle ” and " riches ”. 

Here we see the evolution of vocabulary influenced by 
factors which we have hitherto encountered only on rare 
occasions, namely social factors. They will stand out more 
clearly still in the following chapter. 

A horse is sold for a cumal of money in the documents relating to 
St. Patrick {Codex Ardmachannus, fo. 17 ba). 



CHAPTER III 


How THE Terms 'xiiat icxpkess Ideas are Chanced 

N umerous works have been published which show how 
words change their meanings. But the prol)]em can be 
stated in converse form. Wo must also stvrdy the way in which 
the meanings change their words, or, to put it better, how 
ideas change their names. 

When we compare two widely separated periods in the 
history of a vocabulary, we are struck by the difference in the 
fate of different words. For example, let us contrast the 
French vocabulary with the Latin, or the Latin with the Indo- 
European. We find that certain words recur with unfailing 
regularity to designate the same object and undergo no trans- 
formations except those which phonetic evolution involves ; 
other names for things, on the other hand, have been renewed 
several times. The French have substituted for the old word 
chef, a derivative of the Latin caput, a new word tHe from 
testa which, in its turn, is often replaced in popular speech 
by successive variations ; caboche, fiole, hoUne, etc, Modern 
Greek has revised the old vocabulary in connexion with the 
ideas which are most common and apparently least subject to 
change; ithas for dpro? " bread ”, Kpaatiov oho^ " wine ”, 
vepo for vScop ” water ”, cttiti for oIkm “ house ”, ndn for 
bpdaXfu.o'; “ eye ”, ttovXL for opvi<; " bird ”, etc. 

In studying the vocabulary of all the languages whose 
history is known, we can easily amass facts of this kind, for 
all vocabularies have been more or less subject to revision, 
The causes for this revision are complex and sometimes 
elude all investigation. Since the data in connexion with 
vocabularies are peculiar in each case to the particular word, 
they depend upon accidental contingencies as impossible to 
foresee as to reconstruct when history does not record the facts 
of the case. However, there are general causes for the revision 
of vocabulary which explain most of the facts. They can be 
considered both under the individual aspect when the cause is 
resident in the psychology of the speaker, and under the social 
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aspect when it is resident in the customs connected with the 
language which arise from environment. 

Words arc generally relinquished by a speaker when they no 
longer completely express the meaning formerly attached to 
them owing to their having been wealc and threadbare from use. 
This wear-and-tear may itself be due to phonetic or to semantic 
causes. 

Very short words often lack expression, and when phonetic 
changes tend to abridge words, these are especially prone to 
disappear. Neither in French nor in any of the other Romance 
tongues is there at present any survival of the Latin word os 
" mouth ". In French we have substituted for the old word 
ive (from equa) the ^ordi. jument" mare”, which has more 
“body”. We know that in order to preserve a number of words 
Vulgar Latin had to lengthen them by means of suf&xes : apis, 
auris, sol, have become apicula, auricula, soUculus, from which 
French has derived abeille, oreille, soldi. Here the suffix, as 
has been pointed out, has no trace of a diminutive value. On 
the contrary, it was destined to give body to the words, and to 
supply the substance they lack. It is for lack of this process 
of linguistic grafting that a number of words have died which 
custom has rejected ; for example, the word ains, whose loss 
La Bruyere seemed to regret. The reason for the abandonment 
of this word certainly lay in its form, for a monosyllable having 
an initial sound consisting solely of a nasal vowel was doomed 
to perish. 

There is also a tendency to reject a word which, in conse- 
quence of phonetic changes, has become too much like another . 
A homonym involves confusion, and we remedy its defects by 
dropping one homonym and introducing a new word. The 
phonetic representative of the Latin serrare “ to saw ” still 
persists to-day in several parts of the French-speaking area ; ^ 
but its former area of usage was very wide, coherent, and homo- 
geneous. It has been supplanted in many places by words of 
later origin, generally derivatives of the Latin prototypes 
secars, resecare, or sectare, because it had a quasi-homon3miy in 
the verb serare “ to shut ”, which was always lilcely to become 
a complete homonym. This resulted in a certain sense of 
discomfort, from which the language sought to escape wherever 
both verbs were in use. 


1 GilliSron, LXXV. 
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In all these cases it is phonetic accident which is responsible 
for the substitution of the new name. At the same time the 
importance of the phonetic aspect must not be exaggerated, for 
this alone rarely suffices to explain everything. Often there 
arc other reasons why words are rcjoctccl bc’sidcs their incon- 
venient form. And we can often observe reaction in language. 
Homonyms may be protected by the context against the danger 
of ambiguity ; this makes it i-iossiblc to retain them without 
any trouble. In order to preserve and maintain the short 
words, language may give them the permancnl suppoid of 
other words. Thus the adjectives sain “ sound ”, sanf‘' safe ”, 
hardly ever exist alone. But by uniting with each other, these 
two feeble units acquired resistance, and we say sain at satif 
" safe and sound ”, Place-names arc not among those words 
that are easily lost ; when they are monosyllabic we assure 
their preservation by prefacing them with a common noun 
which serves as a prop : Ain, Eu, Batz, become la rivihre d'Ain, 
la villa d’Eu, le Boiwg da Batz ; or an element may be added to 
lengthen them ; Bonrg is called Bourg~an-Brassa (or even 
simply Bourk, articulating the k). All these are remedies for 
phonetic wear. 

Semantic wear is no less serious. Frequent use wears away 
the meaning as well as the forms of words, and in the case of 
expressive words especially, the expressive value rapidly 
attenuates with use. The word becomes tarnished and worn. 
For example, if we consider the words which describe the 
emotions, we notice how the strongest of them gradually fall 
into discredit and finally pass out of use because they have 
lost their expressive power. This phenomenon is corroborated 
by the expressions relating to quantity, especially a large 
quantity, and consequently to anything implying excess or 
superabundance. The French word beaucoup has replaced the 
old word moult from mulhm : and this word in its turn, as we 
know, has many substitutes in current speech ; un grand 
nombra, une foula, das q%mitiUs, das tas, des floUes, etc., according 
to the objects referred to, also to the speaker's degree of 
education. 

In aH languages where the superlative is marked not by 
a special suffix, but by the addition of an adverb to the adjec- 
tive, the adverb in question generally presents a variety of 
forms. Even in old Greek or Latin, both of which had a suffix 
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to denote the snperlativej the use of the adverb was not excluded. 
Greek had Xiav, ttoXv, iimroXv, a(poSpSi<}, o'ifioBput'; p,dXa, 
/MaXtara and many others ; Latin had ualde, magis, maxime, 
etc. (cf. p. 207). The French created the adverb tres, which is 
only the Latin trans " across, through, beyond ” (note the same 
evolution in the English thorough, thoroughly, and in the 
German durch und dwch, durchaus) . But trh is now banal, and 
has lost its force. Trh is no longer strong enough to give to a 
superlative its full force. We say in French that a man is an 
ayohi-fou, ultra-riactionnaire, utilizing the method which 
brought tres into existence ; or better still, we make use of an 
adverb like parfaitement, completement, absolument, tout d 
fait, etc. We know what a large number of such superlative 
adverbs exist in French. Indeed, it would practically be 
impossible to take a census of them, for everyone invents them 
to suit his fancy. Many, like grandement, fammsement, oxtra- 
ordinairement, epatamment, etonnamment, explain themselves. 
But, as the superlative force becomes stronger, the meaning of 
the adjective from which the adverb is derived weakens 
proportionately. We would almost think that the mind, 
having withdrawn its attention from the radical, had concen- 
trated it instead on the suffix “-ment ”, which has become the 
essential part of the word. As a rule it is enough if the radical 
expresses the idea of something strong, rude, or gross, and 
thus rudement, salemmt, bonmment, furieusement, ierriblement, 
effroyablement, have come to express the superlative. 

This is not peculiar to French. Familiarly speaking, German 
will describe a woman as furchtbar nett "terribly nice”, 
furchtbar suss “ terribly sweet ”, and has also such expressions 
as hubsch artig, hubsch gesund, much like the English pretty 
dirty. And as in German and English there is no particular 
mark attached to the adverb, the value of the words furchtbar, 
htibsch, or pretty is entirely due to their position, to their 
accentuation, and to the fact that they are not separated from 
the adjective which follows, and with which they combine to 
make one impression on the brain. Here we really have the 
creation of a morpheme — ^but it is a morpheme of expression 
(see pp. 135, 140). 

All words with any sort of expressive force are liable to 
become weakened in value, and thus necessitate revision. 
Every language has an extraordinarily large number of words 
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to designate something disagreeable and burdensome. The 
French say ennuymt, emhMani, fatlgant, crispant, asquintant, 
4 reintant, assomniant, tuant, rasant, harhant, cannulant, etc. 
These words arc certainly not synonyms, and they all belong 
to different cnvii'onmcnts, but they have been added, one after 
the other, to obtain greater emphasis as the one before has 
weakened, and each in turn, from over-use, will likewise wear 
so thin that still others will have to be invented to take their 
place. 

When a thing or an idea suggests, over and above its own 
value, a number of secondary values, which differ according to 
the surroundings and circumstances, we must expect to find 
that the language has varying expressions for them, Thus 
money or coin can be expressed in many ways. The Freirch say 
galette, hraise,pognon, douille, heune, os, peze, pldtre, etc., while 
in German Draht, Kies, Moos, are commonly used as synonyms 
for Geld. And naturally the idea of paying is likewise expressed 
variously according to the circumstances. In French we find 
verser, casquer, cracker, iclairer, etc., and in German blechen, 
bluten, berappen. A similar variety of forms expressing the 
idea of deceiving will be found in all languages. Noise may be 
caused in many different ways, and therefore admits of a 
variety of expressions. The French speak of making a potin, 
barouf, chahut, raffut, petard, chambard ; like the German 
Radau, Randal, Krakehl, etc. 

It might be objected that these are examples of slang, and 
that slang consists in the use of a special vocabulary. But this 
objection has no weight. As we shall sec in a later chapter, 
slang is the outcome of conditions natural to language. A 
special language is not an artificial language. The processes 
by winch slang comes into being are quite normal ; and if the 
necessity of frequently renewing the vocabulary is particularly 
evident in slang, this is owing to the fact that slang is a spoken 
language in which expressiveness is always necessary (see 
p. 252). 

Furthermore, there is no precise boundary between slang 
and ordinary language. Flow many vocabularies, even the 
finest and most literary, have not borrowed from slang ? The 
word tete is a slang term in comparison with capiii ; and if 
tHe in its turn comes to be displaced by fiole or hobine, this will 
be yet another success for slang. To call the head a “ pot " is 
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so natural that it is found in other languages also, especially 
in Germanic, for the German Kopf is related to the Latin 
cupa ; and the Scandinavian koUr is derived from holla “ pot 
Many parts of the body lend themselves to similar metaphors, 
though certainly not all to an equal extent. We find, for 
example, that the term tos: foot has remained identical in many 
languages, but that the word for hand, on the contrary, has 
been frequently renewed, having been replaced by terms mean- 
ing hook, claw, spoon, etc.^ This is due to the fact that the 
hand is put to more varied uses than the foot, and above all 
to uses which themselves demand a frequent revision of 
expressive content. Thus the idea " to take” is expressed in 
every language in a number of ways. 

So also is the idea to speak, owing to the varied emotions it 
awakens.® The verbs signifying “ to speak ” rapidly wear out. 
The French are gradually replacing purler by causer, and 
purler was itself a later intruder into Latin [parabolare). The 
old Latin verb loqiii did not survive, and in the general meaning 
" to speak ” loqui itself was already a Latin (or Italo-Celtic) 
innovation. The three principal modem Celtic languages have 
three different verbs for this idea : Irish lahhraim, Welsh 
siarad, Breton komps ; English has to speak, German sprechen, 
Gothic mapljan, Lithuanian tarti, or kalheti, Slavonic glagolaii 
(Russian molvti’ govorit’, Polish mowic’). All these verbs are 
comparatively recent in the languages where they occur, as 
dyopevew certainly was in the Greek of Homer. The great 
variety they present is explained by the semantic wear which 
necessitates a renewal of the vocabulary. 

Sometimes this renewal is due to a feeling for contrast. 
There are certain objects which go in couples, and the mind is 
so anxious to differentiate them that if by chance the nouns 
designating them resemble each other, one of these nouns 
disappears and is replaced by another which is more competent 
to mark the dilference between them. This is the case with the 
distinction of the sexes, both in men and animals. The funda- 
mental pair, father and mother, which have always and every- 
where distinct names (so far as the root is concerned, of course) 
served as a model, Following this example, other pairs have 
received different names ; husband and wife, brother and 

1 XJlaszyn, XXXIH, vol. ii, p. 200. 

2 Michael Br6al, XVI, vol. xiv (1901), p. 113; Carl D. Buck, XIX, 
vol. xxxvi, pp. 1-18, 125-54 ; A. Meillot, VI, vol. xx (1916), p. 28. 
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sister, uncle and aunt, etc. Undoubtedly we must recognize 
a universal mental tendency in this carefully maintained 
opposition. The French have kept fi]s and filh, following the 
Latin usage ; but when the two sexes arc opposed to each other 
(boy and girl) they no longer say fds but garpn. In creating 
the word pair films, filia, the Latins departed from the Indo- 
Emopean usage which the Germanic and Slavonic languages, as 
well as Greek, had retained. Celtic no longer uses the old names 
yet it has preserved the contrast : Irish mac, Breton map 
" son ” ; Irish iitgm, Bieton mre’h “ daughter ”. 

The Latin dominus and its feminine domina ended in an 
identical form in h'rcnch, where it was used to express both 
genders. The memory of a masculine dame is retained in the 
oath dame, an abbreviation of the expression Dame-Dieu, and 
in the noun vidamc ; but it is no more than a memory. The 
feminine word alone has remained in the language ; and a new 
masculine monsieur has been created and paired with it. The 
same thing took place in German. The German word Frau, 
Old High German Jronwa, formerly stood side by side with a 
masculine fro (Gothic frauja). This masculine did not survive, 
but also fell a victim to its too great resemblance to the 
corresponding feminine. German to-day opposes Herr to 
Frau as the French monsieur to madame, or the English 
gentleman to lady. 

Among animal names the same opposition is frequent. Latin 
had equus and equa, but latirus and vacca, aries (or uere%) and 
ouis, catus and feles, uerres and scrofa. In English, horse is 
opposed to mare, in French, cheval to jument, and in German 
Pfenl to Stute. In French, however, there is no feminine 
chevale formed like chatte or chienne. 

Yet the French arc the authors of inonton and brebis, bouc 
and chevre, pore and truie, cerf and biclie, sauglier and laie, coq 
and poule, lidvre and hase. It represents a particular form of 
the feeling for contrast between the sexes which plays an 
important part in so many languages. 

Even in the preceding examples psychology does not explain 
everything. The wear and tear that words undergo is always 
due more or less to the influence of a particular social environ- 
ment. We must therefore consider the question of the renewal 
of vocabularies in its social aspect. The social factor is quite 



evident when words are changed for reasons of propriety^ It 
is not becoming to speah in society of acts which are supposed 
to be gross or indecent, and words expressing these actions 
are banished from the vocabulary of well-brought-up persons. 
Various expressions are used to designate such acts, which are 
retained until such time as they also become gross and offensive 
to the polite ear. French has preserved no derivative of the 
Latin mingere ; the verb pisser, which was substituted for it, 
is itself no longer used in polite society, but uriner, which is 
less vulgar. Vomir has been protected by its medical character ; 
but it is a coarse term, and has been replaced by rejeter, vendre, 
s’expUquer, etc. German, in like manner, has replaced sich 
erbrechen by sich iibergeben. 

It is convention alone that determines whether words arc 
polite or indecent, and the same word changes in character 
when passing from one frontier to another. The word Pissoir is 
less shocking in German than in French. The fact of its being 
a word borrowed from a foreign tongue lessens the brutality of 
the act expressed ; it plays the part of a euphemism There are 
certain ideas which are frequently expressed by means of such 
euphemisms, for example, the idea of death. Instead of 
mourir, the French sa.ypdrir, passer, Mpasser, didder, s’endormir, 
rendre son dme d Dieu, etc, ; and even simply partir or s’en 
alley, just as in English the act of dying is often expressed as 
perishing, passing, falling asleep, giving one’s soul back to 
one's Maker, and the dead person is referred to as the departed, 
the deceased, etc. In Gothic, usqmman ("to kill”) was used, 
as in the German vergehen, erblassen, verbleichen for " to die ”. 
These softened terms make the image of death less painful. 

The number and nature of words wliich arc regarded as 
shocking, vary according to environment and date. In a 
polite age, when women give the tone to society, the number 
is naturally greater. The vocabulary then becomes more and 
more restricted, and people speak by allusions. But as there 
are always occasions which compel us to find words for things, 
we are led to revising the vocabulai-y. 

Physicians in France, and even sometimes in England, have 
recently abandoned the word “ operation ” in favour of 
" intervention ”, as the use of the former has been rendered 
brutal and apt to inspire fear. The sick person at once pictures 
J- Cf. H. Schulz, XXXVI, vol. X, pp. 129-73. 



to hiniw’H It’jrifying inslrtimoiUs, linen stained with blood, a 
bf idv twisli'd bv snilVt ing. The word *' operation ” has become 
a victim to the inuiges it evtjkes, and iluis it tends to be replaced 
bv " snrgieal intervenlioi\ ”, whicdi is freslu'r, more discreet, 
and also nmn- vague, ;ind less disquieting to the patient. 

I'hipheinisin is nit'iely a polite and ctdtivated fonn ol verbal 
taboo (see p, Ii fiaspieiittyhuppi'ns, among savages, that 

words have a m3'slical eluiracler whii-h protects them from use 
by certain pi'ople, \Vi' have no taboos of this kind in onr 
Kuropean longues, Civilizalion has smothered these survivals 
of barbarism. But in retracing llu; history of the most highly 
civili/.ed languages we cneounler the plienoinena of verbal 
taboo just as clearly as in the languages of uncivilized people.^ 

Many peoples regard the. left as the magic side, where occult 
powers reside whiclr it is ill to call forth. liven to mention the 
left by name was often forbidden, The result of this interdic- 
tion was the necessity to resort to paraphrases or metaphors 
in order to designate the left. Thus, whereas most Indcf fe 
European languages have retained the same word to indicate 
the right, they have many different words to designate the left, 
most of which extend to no more than a couple of languages, 
and are in turn liable to be eliminated and replaced. 

The surest indication of the interdiction laid upon certain 
ideas and objects is in the existence of metaphors (for example, 
eu^povT) “ the good counsellor ” or a^poTp " that in which no 
person is ” for “ night ”). But it is also to be found in the 
variety of terms used to designate them.*^ In Irish there are 
a dozen names for the bear, and as many for the salmon. We 
know from other sources that these two animals were taboo in 
the popular imagination. Animals that are hunted arc gener- 
ally invested with magic power ; many of them are hunters’ 
taboos. Wild animals arc also often designated by synonyms. 

A verbal taboo results not only in the substitution of one 
word for another, but also in the mutilation of existing words. 
By changing or displacing a letter the offensive or dangerous 
forces in the word are mitigated without, however, diminish- 
ing its semantic value. Each one immediately understands 
the reference. The veil only hides the shocking aspect of the 

’ Meillet, Qmlques hypotheses sur les interdictions de vocahulaire dans les 
I angues indo-europdennes (19Q6). 

“ Renan, CX, p. 142. 



word or its indecent shade of meaning, allowing its main lines 
and general colour to appear quite dearly. In many languages 
oaths undergo a conventional alteration which allows them to 
be introduced into the best society ; thus, for example, higre or 
ficlitre. The French say : •pahamhleu, fathleu, pargnieu, 
pardienne instead of par le sang de Dieu or par Dim, just as 
the English turned "By Mary’’ into "Marry’’, "By 
Cod’s Little Body ” into " Odds Boddikins ’’, and just as the 
familiar " bloody ’’ is merely a conventional oath derived from 
" By Our Lady ’’. 

Since the names of physical defects or infirmities are par- 
ticularly apt to become taboo, we should not be surprised that 
a single root denoting a physical defect gave rise in Germanic 
to three different terras by a modification of the phonetic 
elernents. Gothic has preserved the three words : daufs, 
bau]is, and dumbs, applied to deafness, dumbness, and imbecility 
(German has now only two : taub and dumm) . This is the 
same root of which a derivative has been preserved in the Greek 
Tv^Xos " blind ’’ (see p. 205). 

There is one root which in the sense of " foundation, depth " 
(whence French monde), presents some peculiar alterations in 
the different Indo-European languages. Eight or nine types 
have been counted, which differ among themselves only by 
reason of the well-known laws of dissimilation, assimilation, 
or metathesis, and by the use of the nasal infix or interpolated 
root. This is the family to which the Greek d^va-a-of; and irv 9 /j.jv 
belong, the Latin mundus, the Irish domun, and Welsh annwfn, 
Old Slavonic duno, etc. There is no doubt that the alterations 
of this stem were due to religious causes. The word signifying 
foundation, and by extension world, was an interdicted word. 
Its pronunciation was avoided, and in order to express it 
without risk it was altered so as to render it inoffensive while 
leaving it intelligible.^ It is very remarkable that these altera- 
tions are of the type normal to the language ; they may be 
classed among the various changes which in the preceding pages 
we described as combinatory (sec p. 61) . The special pronuncia- 
tion of the word in question seems like a slip of the tongue. 
But the apparent mistake is deliberate. It is a utilization, for 
mystic or decorous reasons, of verbal error and metathesis.^ 

* Vendryes, VI, vol. xviii, p. 308. 

® Cadi&e, LVIII, contains, p. 30, examples of analogous mutilations for 
reasons of decorum and politeness. 



Among the' social causes responsible, for vocabulary revision, 
we have to bi'.ir in mind the speaker's occupation. Words 
refiTring to the activities, intellectual or manual, of social 
grotips are (\iUefl eulttiral wouls. 

Wlienever any progress is realized in hmtran industry, this 
progless is expressed by the use of new implements and pro- 
cesses for wliich corresiiondiiig new words will be created. 

Changes in (upupment arc naturally reflected in the 
vocabulary. The ( termanic languages signilled bread by a word 
which appears in the, oaily forms of eacli, and which in (toihlc 
is hlaifs (genitive hlailns). It was a very important word, like 
the object for which it stood, and was borrowed by the 
lithuanians and Ike Slavs. Its importance in Germanic is also 
attested by the words derived from it : Old English hlafweard 
" loaf-ward " (to-day " lord”), Wae/rfiigc "loaf-server” (to-day 
"lady”), Old Norse witandahalaiban "to the loaf-elder ” 
(found in a Runic inscription). But this word denoted 
unleavened bread. When the knowledge of how to leaven the 
dough was acquired, a new name for a loaf, corresponding to 
the new process of making it, had to be found. This was the 
brot of Old High German, the brand of Old Icelandic, which is 
not represented at all in Gothic and which has no very definite 
form in Old English. In the modern Germanic lairguages both 
words have persisted side by side, but the newer is the more 
important. This is the German Brot, English bread ; while 
the other, English loaf, loaves, German La%b, either has a semi- 
poetic meaning or has been retained only with a special meaning. 
The creation of a new word does not necessarily destroy the old, 
but often relegates it to a special part of the vocabulary. 

The word for horse was renewed in most of the Indo-European 
tongues. The original, found in the earliest forms of Sanskrit 
(aevas), Greek (tTrn-o?), Latin {eqiius), Celtic (Irish ech), and 
Germanic (Gothic aihva), has not survived in any of the dialects 
derived from these languages. Classical Sanskrit already had 
the forms hay as or ghotah {ghoiakas), in modem Greek aXoiyav. 
French replaced equus by cheval. The Celtic languages have 
marc, gearran, and capall in Irish, amws, ceffyl, and gorwydd in 
Welsh, marc’h and ronsd, pi. kezek, in Breton. German has Pferd 
where English has horse, both words being new in Germanic. 
The Baltic and Slavonic words were likewise created^ from 
different words peculiar to them ; Lithuanian arklys or Zirgas, 



Slavonic losadl or konl, and Armenian likewise has anvar. The 
change is a general one. It cannot be explained by putting 
the onus on magic which might have made the old words taboo. 
The revision may have been due to the fact that there are 
different races of horses, and that among populations that rear 
and breed cattle it became necessary to distinguish one breed 
of horses from another. Yet this reason is also inadequate ; 
for although there are also many very different kinds of dogs, 
the term for dog is much more stable. The French still say 
cMen, as the Germans say Htmd, the English hound, the Bretons 
ki, the Lithunians sz&, the Armenians sun, all derivatives of the 
same prototype. That the term for horse has been altered 
almost everywhere, is due to the fact that the animal serves 
many purposes ; there is the saddle-horse, the draught-horse, 
the plough-horse, and the war-horse. These different uses were 
expressed in the different social classes by special words. Thus 
in old Greek Trapijopo*; refers to the chariot-horse or wheeler 
in a pair. Even in military usage the horse bears several names 
answering to his various uses ; the charger is not the hack. 
Mediaeval German has numerous terms for horse, and they are 
all late words : inSr (from the Latin mmirus), page (from the 
Latin pagamis) , burdthhin (from the Latin burdus) , soumdri (from 
the Latin sagmarius) , and l2.stlypfend (from the Latin parauere- 
dus), already cited.' There is a complete contrast between the 
word for horse, which is sq extremely subject to change, and 
those for ox and cow, which have survived almost ever3rwhere 
unchanged (Greek /SoO?, Lat. bos, Ger. Kuh, Eng. cow, Irish 
bo, etc ), because, apart from the production of milk, the ox 
and the cow are still restricted to the same kinds of work and 
render the same services. Nevertheless, it is worth while to 
note the creation of special terms in certain tongues, applied 
when the animal is used as butcher’s meat : English beef, 
German (partially, at any rate) Ritid. 

The multiplicity of uses involves the creation of different 
words. Apart from the more or less slang expressions used to 
denote coin (see p. 216), both French and, to a smaller extent, 
English have a large number of words for money, according 
to the social category to whom it is paid. The gages or wages of 
the domestic, the traitement of a functionary, the solde or pay 
of an officer, the pyet or pay of a soldier, the appointements or 
salary of a business employee, the honoraires or fees of a 
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physician or barrister, the emoluments of a public official, the 
salaire of a workman, the paye of a day-labourer, the rentes 
of a property-holder, the mensualites of a journalist, the 
dividendes of a stockholder, the indenmite of a member of 
parliament, the casual or stipend of a priest, the sccoars or 
(modern !) dole of a pauper, the faux of an actor, etc., not to 
mention less precise terms like retribution, subvention, gratifica- 
hon, allocation, etc. This varied vocabulary reflects the 
complexity of our present social oixlcr. On the other hand, the 
words epiccs (of a judge) or benefice (of a clergyman) which no 
longer mean anything, have lost the meaning they had in 
former days. 

Lithuanian, the language of a rural people, has no less than 
live words for the colour grey. These words, however, are not 
synonymous, since each is applied to a different object ; pilkas 
is used for wool or geese, sxirmas or szirvas for horses, szhmas of 
cattle, \ilas of the human hair, domestic animals other than 
geese, horses, and cattle. The other colour names, though less 
varied, present contrasts of a similar kind ; in speaking of 
cattle the term \aals (red) is used, instead of the usual ratidonas ; 
dwylas " black " instead of judas, etc. And for the idea of 
spotted or piebald, there arc almost as many words as cate- 
gories of animals. This bespeaks a nation both of cattle-raisers 
and of people for whom the colour of the dress is of great 
importance. There is a tendency among the stock-breeders of 
different sorts of animals to create a vocabulary of colour 
names peculiar to the beasts with which they themselves are 
concerned. The common language eventually profits by the 
results of this verbal autonomy created by special language. 

In every age at which the aristocracy formed a closed 
caste, lived in salons, and prided itself upon the elegance of 
its speech, there arose an aristocratic vocabulary, from which 
every plebian woid was excluded. " Given an equal wit, they 
(the people of the court),” said Duclos,^ '' have this advantage 
over the common run of men that they express themselves 
more choicely and in more agreeable periods.” This choice 
vocabulary, which made it possible to detect immediately the 
class to which a speaker belonged, appears to us to-day as 
a stabilized whole, giving the impression of something com- 
plete and definite. Yet in reality this vocabulary was built 

* Considdraiions stir les moeurs, 5ih edition, Paris (1767), p, 211. 
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up from day to day of fugitive expressions that bloomed in 
the morning and maybe were doomed to perish by nightfall ; 
they were bom of an allusion, a witty turn of speech, or some 
puerile happening in which society found itself involved. 

We know a little of these ephemeral vocabularies from what 
contemporary writers have given us, generally in satiric vein. 
In his Prdcieuses ndicules, 1659, Moliere satirized the affected 
language used in the salons of his day. Boursault, in^i6g4, in 
his Mots d la mode, and Allainval in 1728, in his Ecole des 
Bourgeois, ridicule, in their turn, the precious language of their 
contemporaries. The three vocabularies are different, and in 
glancing over them we see how rapidly the fortune of certain 
words arose and declined. Boursault's Madame Josse had the 
word joU perpetually on her lips ; and she invariably substi- 
stutes the word gros for grand?- This fashion raged for a while, 
but for a very brief while, for the avocat Brice, Madame Josse 's 
brother, enamoured, like his sister, of the language of the court, 
but better informed than she, feels it necessary to tell her that 
the word has had its day : — 

Laissez mourir en paix un mot agonisant ; 

Ilors Chez quelquos laquais qu’il est en 6talage, 

En aucun Ueu du monde il n’est plus en usage . . . 

Gros est un mot present, ma soeur . . . 

The difficulty in such a situation, if one does not live in these 
special surroundings, is to keep exactly posted as to what 
particular expressions are the latest fashion. Few of the 
people who pride themselves on speaking ‘‘ the language of the 
boidevard ” and of having a “ Parisian wit ” realize that the 
words they still use are already last year’s words. M. Homais, 
the YonviUe pharmacist in Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, said 
faire floras, turne, bazar, or Brida-street and je me la casse for 
" je m’en vais ” when these expressions had lost their novelty 
on the boulevards. 

The language of courtship ranks with the most evanescent. 
But its variations aptly reflect the evolution of manners, and 
in order to interpret it the social relations between the sexes 
must be taken into account. In times of wealth and luxury, 
when an elegant aristocracy can bestow great pains on love- 
making and turn it into a habitual pastime, there grows up 


^ Brunot, LVII, vol. iv, p. 222. 
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within the aristocratic language a special vocabulary relating 
to gallantry in all its phases. So it was in the princely courts 
of France in the Middle Ages, first in the south, and later in the 
north. In the seventeenth century, several of these gallant 
vocabularies succeeded each other, from that of the hotel de 
Rambouillet with its map of the T.and of Tender Passions to 
the S;iJons of Sceaux, held under the auspices of the Due du 
Maine, and the gatherings of the Temple, of the house of 
Vendoinc. 

Many of these vocabularies passed into the literature of the 
day : gloin, soins, appats, and/ci/.r, miautds, rigueurs, alames, 
and many other terms which to Frenchmen to-day have a 
comical and old-world air. We consider them as being all of 
a piece, representative of that language of gallantry against 
which even Racine was not always on his guard. But, as a 
matter of fact, they are not all contemporaneous ; each has 
had its own history, its period of success and decline. To-day, 
when there is no longer an aristocracy forming a special caste 
in France, and when the extension of the demi-monde has 
made the practice of gallantry accessible to all social classes, 
there doubtless still exists a language of love, but a sort of 
common language which borrows its vocabulary from the 
slang and jargon of every environment ; there is no longer a 
language of gallantry as such, because gallantry is no longer the 
privilege of a certain class. 

We are thus led to admit into a consideration of the changes 
of vocabulary the mutual influence of different special languages 
upon one another. A given French word may be imparted 
from the barracks ; it was sought there because it was more 
expressive and emphasized moi'c forcefully than any other 
what the speaker desired to say ; another may have been 
borrowed from the language of the drawing-room. There arc 
also cases in which a foreign language, owing to the prestige it 
enjoys, has imposed upon its neighbours at least a partial 
revision of vocabulary. This explains the presence of such 
a large number of Latin words in certain languages such as 
Brythonic, or Old High German. These words do not always 
represent a new idea or object ; they arc often substituted for 
words already present in the barbarian longue ; it was prestige 
that assured pre-eminence to the Latin word. Wo must not 
forget the importance of prestige as a final social cause of the 
remodelling of vocabularies (cf. p. 282). 
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The linguistic processes by which remodelling is effected are 
easily referred to a few general types. The resources within 
a language itself are not inexhaustible. When by speciahza- 
tion a general word has been given a particular use, or the 
proper meaning of the word altered by metaphor or metonomy, 
all that it is possible to effect within the limits of the language's 
own vocabulary has been done. AH these are but creations of 
new meaning. 

The processes of derivation and combination considerably 
augment the possibilities of remodelling by providing scope for 
the creation of words. Once created, the derivative is perceived 
as a new word, and is immediately adapted to its destined 
object. For example, bottine has acquired a meaning altogether 
different from that of hoUe ; chausson, chaussette, and chaussure 
have nothing in common so far as meaning is concerned, either 
with each other or with their theme chausse. The same is 
true of compound words, whose elements unite instantaneously 
never again to evoke any but a single image in the mind. 

In dealing with a new object, a frequent device is to give it 
the name of the man who invented it, propagated it, sells it, 
or contributed in some fashion to its success. To this process, 
we owe many French words : caUpin, guillemet, harhme, 
godiUot, quinquet, catogan (borrowed from the English but 
derived by the means in question), hottin, poubelle, gibus, pipin, 
riflard, silhouette, fontange, etc. The emplo5mient of this 
process does not always presuppose the invention of a new 
object ; it can be applied equally well to a long-familiar 
object, whose name for some reason has to be revised. 

If aU these methods do not suffice, recourse is had to borrowing. 
Vocabularies of neighbouring peoples, which may belong, 
moreover, to languages very different in character, are laid 
under contribution. Thus a patois, slang, provincial dialects, 
and foreign languages are borrowed from, and the borrowing is 
always determined by particular circumstances which determine 
or regulate the choice. 

Cultural words are particularly liable to be borrowed. They 
are transported along with the objects they denote ; the objects 
serve them as a vehicle, and soinetimes carry them to a great 
distance : rem uerba sequuntur. In making a list of the words 
borrowed from the Latin by the Northern peoples, Bretons, 
Irish, Anglo-Saxons, Germans, Baltic peoples, Slavs, we see 
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that they are very nearly the same ; and among these words a 
fair number had already been borrowed by the Latins from 
the Greeksd It may be stated as a general principle that once 
a word crosses the frontiers of its own language, it has a good 
chance of travelling far afield, since it is only spoken by 
foreigners in designating some new object peculiar to the 
countiy from which it has come ; and wo should therefore 
naturally expect to see it penetrate wherever this new object 
is sought. 

In addition to the vocabiilari('.s of neighbouring countries, 
many languages have a special reservoir from which they 
can draw at will. This is the reservoir of classical and dead 
languages. Latin has over served the occidental languages of 
Europe as a source of new nainijs for things. The Frcirch 
vocabulary is crowded with Latin words, introduced in pro- 
portion as new needs arise and modified in form only according 
to certain piinciples of combination, for which the French 
retain the feeling. IvUtin has likewise provided English with 
many words, and, to a much smaller degree, German, which 
is sufficient unto it.self owing to the great variety of its dialectal 
vocabularies and in which it is possible to bring about a con- 
siderable increase in words by the process of combination. 
Greek has served as a reservoir for the Slavonic tongues, 
especially Russian, which has, besides, the permanent resources 
of the Old Slavonic vocabulary with wliich contact has been 
maintained through the influence of the Church (see p. 267). 

There are so many facilities for remodelling a vocabulary, 
that certain languages have actually abused them. English has 
been accused of harbouring an excessive vocabulary encum- 
bered with synonyms which common use rapidly rejects and 
always ready to demand new ones from its habitual reserve, 
Latin, not to mention incidental sources which are foreign to it. 
Neither is French without reproach in respect of the avidity 
with which it adopts new words whilst the old ones still preserve 
their vitality and arc adequate to express its needs. This is a 
disadvantage arising out of a privileged situation which gives 
a free hand to borrow what is lacking, even for temporary use. 

Under these conditions, it is rare, because useless, for a 

^ ^ See J. Lotli, LXXXIX ; Vendiyes, D« Htbernicis vocahiUs quae a Latina 
lingua mginem duxenmt, Paris, 1902; and F. Kluge, VorgescMchte der alt- 
germanisQhen BiahcU, 2nd ed,, Strasbourg, 1897, p. 333, 
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language to force completelynewwordsby combiningphonemes. 
The utmost it ventures to do is to naodify the relations of the 
phonetic elements of a word. The process is well known in 
slang (see p. 254) ; but slang mutilates ; it does not create. 
Creation is extremely rare ^ If examples of it have been cited 
here and there, they are but curiosities. For example, the word 
gaz, invented in the eighteenth century, the word rococo, or 
the word felibre,'^- and those of our day such as certain names 
of produce, provisions, or implements, like the word kodak, 
which sprang full-fledged from the brain of its inventor. It 
would be impossible to invent any number of such words 
without risking the clearness of speech. These words have 
merely the value of proper nouns which call forth no precise 
ideas if the persons bearing them are not known ; they must 
be surrounded by a context serving them as explanatory 
commentary. Caution must be exercised, therefore, in 
increasing the number of such words. Furthermore, they are 
very difficult to invent. Nothing is more difficult than to 
create a word without being influenced by those processes of 
derivation or combination habitual to one’s own language. In 
fact, there is always something that imposes on us our choice.® 
It has been claimed, with some reason, that the word gaz 
contains some reminder of the word Geist or ghost ; which 
would mean that we were simply dealing here with the mutila- 
tion of an existing word. This is the case also with the word 
jingo which arose, it is said, from a form of an oath by jingo, 
substituted for by Jove, itself an euphemism common in the 
jargon first used by Oxford undergraduates. As for words like 
rococo or kodak, they have an undeniably expressive value. 
They are onomatopoeic words, and belong to a category whose 
principles and systematization are nowadays stabilized.* 
The word kodak creates an auditive image. We imagine 
we hear the click of the mechanism which releases the 
shutter. Did the inventor of the word realize this value and 
desire to make an imitative harmonic symbol ? It is possible, 
but such a desire is by no means a necessity. There is always 

^ Jespeisen, CXXXIII, chaps, vand vi. See R. M. Meyer, XXX, vol. xu, 
p. 257. 

“ Darmesteter, LXIII, vol. i, p. 23 , G. Pans, Penseurs et poke’:, p. 94 ; 
but sec also Jeanioy, XVIII, vol. xxxiii, p. 463. 

^ Renan, CX, p. 147. 

* Grammont, “ Onomatop6es et mots expresses,’' in XVII, vol. xliv, p. 97. 
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an unconscious accord establislied between sounds and things. 
The impression produced by an unknown word may vary with 
different people, but there is always an impression of some 
kind. The difference depends upon the degree of sensibility, 
imagination, or merely nervous excitability of the subject. 
In giving any object a name which is completely manufactured, 
wo cannot but be unconsciously guided by subjective connexions 
between the sounds and the object. A word like kodak con- 
forms, moreover, to the rules of onomatopceic language ; the 
consonants have the proper arlicnlation, and the vowels have 
the exact timbre imposed by the laws of M. Grammont. It is. 
indeed, so well made that wo ask if it could possibly have been 
made otherwise. The faculty of croiiliug now words is probably 
illusory. This conclusion loads us to the groat principle of 
linguistic evolution, according to which languages progress by 
the transformation of existing elcnionts, and not by creation, 



CHAPTER I 

Language and Languages 

'^HE analysis we have thus far made of the different parts 
of language can convey only a fragmentary and incom- 
plete idea. It is an artificied distinction that we have drawn 
between the three elements to which the preceding chapters 
are devoted — sounds, grammatical forms, and words. Different 
as they may seem, they are intimately connected, and have no 
separate existence. They melt into the unity which is the 
language itself. The task of the linguist, therefore, is still in- 
complete when he has made an analysis of these elements. 
It remains for him to study these elements as they are 
when united in a complete whole ; in a word, how language 
operates. 

But when we undertake to postulate a general theory of 
language we must guai'd against a twofold danger. In virtue 
of one of the antinomies pointed out by Victor Henry,^ 
language is both a single entity and multiple ; it is the same 
for all peoples, and yet it varies infinitely with each speaker. 

It is manifest that two individuals never speak exactly 
alike, For the phonetician who can observe language only in 
its individual peculiarities, it is confined to the individual. 
And not least among the defects of descriptive phonetics is its 
habit of restricting linguistics to the study of individual facts. 
To him also who seeks to find in language the reflection of 
feeling, emotions, and the passions of the human soul, it is as 
individual phenomena that he sees his facts. As soon as a 
symbol is admitted by convention it has a general value. But 
the particular acts which give rise to symbols, and by which 
symbols evince their presence more or less in the nascent 
stage, can only be grasped one by one in their individual 
manifestations. While it may be incorrect to believe that 
linguistic innovations begin with the individual, it is none the 
less true that each individual introduces into the language 
certain innovations peculiar to himself. Hence it is not 
altogether unreasonable after all to claim that there are as 
many different languages as there are individuals. 

1 LXXXni, p. 5 fi. 
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But neither is it unreasonable, on the other hand, to claim 
that there is only one human language which is fundamentally 
identical in all latitudes. Indeed, this is the idea which 
emerges from the attempts of general linguistics to formulate 
principles which shall be applicable to every type of language. 
In reality, the phonetic sj^stem obeys the same general laws 
among all races ; the di Ifcrenccs we observe between them are 
only the result of special circumstances. There are doubtless 
many varieties of morphological expression ; but the three or 
four main types to which these varieties can be referred back 
arc not in themselves absolute, since history shows them 
merging into one another. None of them, furthermore, suffices 
to characterize the language of any single human being. As 
for vocabulary, it rests upon the principle that a certain group 
of phonemes is associated with a certain idea. This principle 
is everywhere the same and is valid for language in general. 

A general theory of language is thus faced at the start with 
this difficulty ; the linguist does not know where to place the 
bounds of his study, and it swings to and fro between individual 
considerations on the one hand, and considerations as wide as 
humanity on the other. Nevertheless, this difficulty is im- 
mediately diminished as soon as any attempt is made to 
represent language as a reality, and not as an abstraction. 
Language, being a form of activity, has a practical purpose, 
and in order to understand it, therefore, we must study it in its 
relation to the whole of human activity — to life itself. 

We have already alluded to the " life of language ”. While 
recognizing how inexact and ambiguous this metaphor is, it 
can nevertheless be utilized as an hypothesis lor guiding 
research or rendering didactic exposition more convenient. 
But the data upon which we have worked so far were but 
abstractions created by the mind of the linguist ; and it is almost 
a contradiction in terms to speak of the life of language in 
connexion with the very things which are devoid of life — sounds, 
grammatical forms and words. The life with which we must 
now concern ourselves as the sum of those conditions in which 
humanity moves and has its being — reality in its infinite 
manifestations. It is very evident that language participates 
in life, thus understood. But in that case we no longer have 
before us a theoretical system of abstract principles, but are 
dealing with the actual languages spoken in very varied 
fashions all over the globe. 
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There is this difference between language and languages ; 
language is the sum of those physiological and psychical 
processes which the human being has at his disposal for speech, 
whereas languages represent the practical utilization of these 
processes. In order, therefore, to arrive at the definition of a 
language, we must go beyond the limitations we set ourselves 
in the preceding chapters, and study the role that language plays 
in organized human society. 

The first idea which presents itself to the mind is to link 
language with race. The sole extensive manual of general 
linguistics in existence, that of Friedrich Mtiller,’- is based upon 
this idea. The author reviews in turn the languages of peoples 
with curly hair, and of those with straight hair, and languages 
are classed according to ethnical characteristics. The reader 
generally feels that nothing could be more extraordinary than 
this arrangement ; but, what is a far more serious matter, even 
the principle will not bear examination. Opinions as to race 
should always be taken with many reservations.^ Whatever be 
the role played by changes m race in the transformations of 
language, the essential bonds between these two concepts 
cannot be established. We must not confound hereditary 
ethnical characteristics with institutions such as language, 
religion, and culture, which arc eminently transmissible, and 
can be borrowed and exchanged.® Glancing over the linguistic 
map of modem Europe, we see that under the uniformity of 
the same language very mixed races may be concealed. A 
negro or a Japanese brought up in France under the same 
conditions as a French child speaks French like a native. This 
fact suffices to render futile any attempt to harmonize language 
with race. 

May we go so far as to say that a certaimmentality corres- 
ponds to each language ? The psychology of peoples speaks of 
a French mentality and a German mentality ; if it be true that 
the language is but an expression of mentality, the difference 
between them ought to find expression in language. This 
reasoning, unassailable in principle, is difficult to verify, and 
in practice lays itself open to numerous objections. In the 

1 CLXXXV, cl. also Byrne, CXXXI, vol. i, p. 45. 

“ E. Renan, CXI, p. xv. 

» Whitney, CXXIX, p. 231. 
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in.st pLiri- we musi lit- r.ircful nn| to inft-r that a different 
a tliiteii-nt lir.iiu. This would he. to introduce 
afo -«h thi' idea of ran- into .i pwlniloftiral (|neslum. Even in 
citidi.i'.tinit ,i hl.u’k with .1 wliite man, we h.ive no reasem to 
heheve that the eolouv of the skin or ilie shapt' td the lips 
rone *]iMUih.tna pai lienl.ir Inain, whieh eonld produce thoughts 
dilteieut Itom our own. 

Ill .my ease, sutli leasoiiiug roithl U{il he apidied to indi- 
viduals (d the while lare helweeii whom are no essential 
ethnical dilleienees. We know that the colour of the eyi-s, hair 
or skill, ,uid the he.ul fonn.ition, furnish no criterion for dis- 
tinguishing a (iei'in.m fiom ,v I'lenehman from an ethnical 
poiul of view, still less a liiigiiistie one. And yet Ihero is no 
dould that lielweeii tin* two i>eo|)les there, is a dllferenoe of 
iiieutalily th.il they have iialional tastes, Iiahits, and tempera- 
ments. Hut these uatiuiial leiuiietMuieuls all hav'e the appear- 
uuee, like the. languages themselves, of being effects ami not 
causes. ! t is just us arbitrary to make, language, the oulcomc of 
mentalily us meutalily the mil come of language. Eolh result 
from eircmnslance, and arc the product of cnllurc. 

This conrlusioiv is not emmcialcd in order to discourage 
lho.se who dream of Ihiding a coimexion helwee.n the. two ideas, 
luir it is possible, for language and mentality to he the product 
of idc-ntical causes and to prcsi-nt the. same characteristics 
willumt one being llui ontromi) of tlve other. If a language is 
the cHstinc.llve mark of a certain thought-form, a comparative 
analysis of laiiguagi's ought to loail to a psychology of race. 
This was the idea Herder put forlli in lus treatise on the origin 
of language, and also that of Wilhelm von Humboldt and 
Sleiutluil. In our own time, another (lennan linguist, F, N. 
Finck, has revived Herder's idea while attempting to complete 
it.'^ According to him, a language must be considered only as an 
act interpreting the. soul of a people ; languages are thus merely 
'I’^prescnlaHons, and offer no tangible rceility to the eyes of the 
psychologist. To treat ihi-m as realities is to become the 
victim of illusion. A wholly subjective method should be 
applied to them, beginning not with language, which is only a 
result, but with the mind which creates language. This is the 
method which best suits the study of certain products of 
psychic activity, such as popular beliefs ; it is equally effective 

» ctx. 
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in the study of fear, dreams or faith. This takes us far from the 
domain of linguistics ! 

We can reply to Finck that a language is, nevertheless, a 
reality.^ By reason of its phonetics and morphology, a language 
has an existence of its own, independent of the psychic tenden- 
cies of the speaker. His language comes to him as something 
already organized, like a tool put into his hand. Fie uses it for 
varied purposes ; he employs it for commonplace needs or for a 
display of virtuosity. But it is always the same instrument, and 
the business of the linguist lies precisely in studying the essential 
and permanent qualities of this instrument. Accordingly, the 
objective method against which Finck protests is perfectly 
applicable to linguistics, and language can be studied inde- 
pendently of mentality. 

It is not certain, moreover, whether the causes affecting 
language produce symmetrical effects upon mentahty. The 
essential and permanent elements in language are transformed 
by virtue of principles in which the mentality has no part. It is 
this which gave rise to the hypothesis of a " language life ” 
independent of all psychic, physiological or social life. In 
fact, the differences which can be observed between two 
languages at any given moment of their history, even of 
peoples whose languages are related, is to be explained by 
purely linguistic phenomena in the development of each 
language, and accordingly does not justify conclusions as to 
the mentality of peoples. 

This observation is applicable to the most striking character- 
istics which can distinguish two languages. Word-order, for 
example, is a process full of meaning. Its very roots seem to be 
sunk deep in linguistic consciousness, since it is found right 
at the origin of the preparation of the verbal image. But we 
know that the structure of a sentence in German, Irish, or 
modern Armenian, is the result of special morphological 
transfonnations in these languages (cf. p. 144) ; as the linguistic 
historian reviews the past, he discovers in the very different 
syntactical structures the action of internal laws explained by 
the development of each language. 

It is natural and reasonable to contrast languages which 
use the process of combination, with those which, on the 
contrary, avail themselves of the process of derivation ; Greek 

^ Meillet, II, vol. x, -p. 664. 
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as distinct from Latin, German as distinct from French. 
Apparently these also present two different t3rpes of mentality, 
since in once case the mind, after having broken up the repre- 
sentation, expresses in detail the elements resulting from the 
analysis, while, in the other, it only indicates one aspect of 
this representation, leaving the hearer the task of substituting 
the others. As a matter of fact, however, the two processes 
are the result of more or less well-developed habits ; they are 
never mutually exclusive, moreover, and their use in every 
language is only a matter of degree. It is enough for a certain 
type to predominate at a given moment in any language for 
this type to be repeated again and again in the course of ages. 
It is a direct effect of the competition of morphological processes 
in no wise dependent upon differences in mentality. 

The mentality in both cases is the same. The expression 
alone is different. The fact that one language says liber Petri 
and the other le Uvre de Pierre docs not imply that the people 
speaking these languages conceive the relation of possession 
in a different way, but merely that they express it differently. 
And for this difference there arc historical reasons. In the 
present state of our means of research, any attempt to discover 
the soul of a people by the character of its language is a 
chimerical enterprise. Even vocabulary reflects mentality 
imperfectly. French possesses only the one word louer to 
translate the two Gennan words mieihen and vermiethen, 
whose meanings (to rent a house and to let it) are opposed 
to each other. It is a vexatious ambiguity in the French 
language ; but. conversely, the Gennan word klinen signifies 
both “to lend” and “to borrow”. Languages are also 
known which employ the same word for " selling ” and “ buy- 
ing Ought we to draw from these facts any indication of 
the manner in which different races conceive of a loan or a 
sale ? By no means, A vocabulary never renders all the 
aspects of thought. There are always fewer words than ideas, 
but ordinary usage is content with approximations, as it has 
other means of avoiding ambigiiity. The meaning of each 
word is made clear through the context, and if this docs not 
suffice the language is never at a loss to remedy this deficiency. 

1 The Chinese, for example, say mdi and mdi ; the only diffcrenco lio.s in 
intonation (Gahelentz, CInnesische GrammaUk (1881), § 230, quoted by 
Jesporsen, C XXXIV, pp. 84-5). 
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In actual fact, French suffers little from the ambiguity of the 
word louer, nor does German suffer more from the ambiguity of 
lehnen than does Breton from having only one word {glas) for 
" green ” and “ blue ”, or from having to express in the same 
way ” the sky is blue ” and “ the beans are green Whatever 
branch of language we are considering, it would seem that we 
arc mistaken if we try to find in it the index of a special men- 
tality. This does not mean that there is no relation between 
mentality and language. Sometimes language can even 
modify and regulate mentality. The habit of always placing 
the verb in a certain position leads to a particular manner of 
thinking, and may have a certain influence on the course of 
an argument. French, German, or English thought is subor- 
dinated to a certain extent to the language. A light and flexible 
language in which grammar is reduced to a minimum allows 
the thought to appear in all its clarity and permits it freedom 
of movement. On the other hand, thought is hampered by 
the constraint of a rigid and heavy language. The mentality 
of the speaker, however, reacts so as to accommodate itself to 
any linguistic form whatsoever. It is impossible to define a 
language by the temperament of the people speaking it. The 
study of language in its social aspect gives us the best idea of 
the nature of a language. 

It is a truism to-day to state that man is primarily a social 
being. One of the traits which testifies most eloquently to man’s 
social character undoubtedly lies in that instinct which urges 
individuals dwelling in communities to make common cause in so 
far as their like circumstances or characteristics are concerned, 
at the earliest opportunity, in order to oppose themselves to 
those who do not present the same peculiarities to the same 
extent. 

This instinct is very powerful, and is found in aH sections of 
every social organism ; it has its origin in the very fact of 
community. When a solitary Frenchman meets a Persian on 
a desert island, each will forget the differences between them 
and they will naturally seek to make common cause. Their 
equality in such isolation develops their comradeship. But 
should a Persian travelling in France happen to be introduced 
at the Cours la Heine, national feeling, which strengthens 
group existence, will suggest to the French the celebrated 
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phrase ; “ How can anyone be a Persian ? ” A solitary 
cavalryman readily fraternizes with an infantryman whom he 
may meet : but in cities where regiments of both arms are 
stationed at the same time, we know that this promiscuous 
relationship often cng{'ndcrs quarrels which force the authorities 
to inhirvono and re-establish order, It is not even necessary 
for there to be two dilferenl sorts of troops, whoso function, 
uniform, and place of recruiting are different. Within the same 
regiment, in tlie same ])arra('ks, rivalries frequently arise 
between oiU' battalion, one company or mess, and anotlicr, the 
soli' t'aus(' of the trouble being the difference between two 
fatigues, two commands, or two numbers. The slightest 
dilfercuce adds fuel to tliis rivalry. One would sny that once 
nu'u are groiqual together they take advantage of the most 
lulling circumstances to assort one special group-consciousness 
against another. 

It is not a case of motives of vanity due to some feeling of 
superiority coming into play. Esprii de corps, it is true, is 
gc'uerally accompanied by sonic inward satisfaction — a sense 
of pride which willingly provokes and humiliates others. But 
these feelings arc the result of the esprit de corps : they do not 
create it. It is the very fact of community which creates it. 
The group ils('lt has nothing personal about it, and takes no 
account of the respective worth of the individuals who build 
it up. From the moment a newcomer enters the group, he is 
accorded the same rights as the others ; having at most to 
undergo some such mock test of worthiness to come among 
them as is represented by school or regimental " rags ” which 
are perhaps only a survival of ancient rites of initiation. 
Finally, the group is not governed by any legal provisions. The 
bond uniting tlie members is not the result of any previous 
itrulersiaiiding, nor of any force imposed from outside. It 
rosid(!S simply in a community of occupations, interests, and 
necessities, and its strength is proportionately greater when 
side by side with it iliorc exist other groups with different 
occupations, interests, and desires. 

In any social group, whatever its nature and however large 
it may be, language jdays a role of primary importance. It is 
the strong(‘St of the bonds uniting the members of the group, 
and is at the same time the symbol and safeguard of their 
common life. What instrument can have greater elBcacy 
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than languap in affirming the individuality of the group ? 
Flexible, fluid, and full of fine shades of meaning, it lends 
itself to many and varied uses, and constitutes the bond that 
unites the members of a group ; it is their sign of recognition, 
and their badge of brotherhood. 

Every member of the group has the feeling that he is 
speaking a language different from that of the neighbouring 
groups. Language, therefore, has a real existence in the 
community of feeling possessed by those who speak it, This 
definition, at first sight purely subjective, is also based on the 
fact that to the sense of community in language is added the 
consciousness in each speaker of a feeling for a certain linguistic 
ideal, which each one personally endeavours to realize.^ 

A kind of tacit understanding is naturally established between 
individuals of the same group in order to maintain the language 
according to prescribed rules. This rule often depends, not 
without reason, upon custom. But custom is not arbitrary ; 
it is, in fact, quite the opposite. It is always determined 
by the interest of the community, which in this case is the 
necessity to make themselves understood. Accordingly, each 
member of it sets himself unconsciously and instinctively in 
opposition to the introduction of anything arbitrary. Isolated 
infringements of custom are immediately detected, and ridicule 
sufficiently punishes the culprit and deprives him of any 
wish to commit the error again. For an infraction of the 
customary usage to assume the force of law, all the members 
of the community must be equally inclined to commit it, that 
is to say, it must be looked upon as the rule and therefore is 
no longer an infraction of rule. 

The rigorousness of such a rule is considerable, and this is 
true for all linguistic communities and all languages. We 
sometimes hear even cultured people declaring their astonish- 
ment that the language of a peasant should have rules and a 
grammar of its own. They imagine that rules only exist in 
the books given to schoolboys, and that an unwritten language 
cannot have any rules. This is a fallacy. Rural speech, or 
dialect as we call it, is often governed by stricter rules than the 
languages learned from grammars. It is written languages 
that admit of doubts and discussions among scholars, and over 

1 For the ideal of accuracy in language, <?ce Noreen, XXX, vol. i (1892), 
and Sethla, XXVIII, vol, iv (1904), pp. 20-79. 
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which, as Horace said, gramniatici certant. But those who speak 
a patois are scarcely ever in doubt. Listen to a peasant dis- 
cussing the patois of a neighbouring village ; he will immediately 
discover differences which arc hardly perceptible to the 
stranger, and will proudly affirm that himself and the people 
of his village alone speak propeiiy anrl correctly, and that the 
correct method of speech ends with the brook which bounds 
his own side of the valley. 

Men and women of the people gcme-rally have a tjuite precise 
idea of their language ; they sense with a rare nicely the 
slightest departure from its rules. Malheibc found a most 
accurate feeling for language among the porters of I’ort-au- 
foin, and he took them, he said, for his masters. ^ Wo know 
what misadventure befell 'i'hcophrastus of i..osbos in the 
market at Athens, When he asked the pric(i of some com- 
modity, a woman of the people recognized him as a stranger 
by his speech.” Indeed, it is the people who should be 
consulted when there is any doubt about a question of usage. 
It is very well for academies to discuss whether anlomohila is 
masculine or feminine, and to pile up argument against argu- 
ment. All that is theory. In practice, the people soon decided 
that the word was feminine. If there was a moment of doubt, 
it was because in many cases (sec p. 94) the gender of this word 
could not be shown, which merely amounts to saying that in 
some of its uses the word has no gender. But wherever it is 
felt to possess gender, that gender has been established as 
feminine : une belle, tine grande, automobile, 1 ' aniomobile est 
verte on grise. 

This soheitude for correctness and assurance in the stabiliza-' 
tion of custom is what has made a language in any given com- 
munity. But if we were to look for the perfect realization of 
any language we should not find it,'* There are many people 
who speak French, but there is no French speaker competent 
to serve as a law and an example to others. What wo call 
French does not exist in the language spoken by any human 
being. To ask where the best French is spoken is an equally idle 
question. The best French is simply an " idea ” in the sense 
in which La Bruyere employed this word : it is a fiction like 

* Memotres pour la vie de Malherbe, par le marquis de Ragan, § xlvii. 

” Cicero's Srutus, vol. xlvi, p, 172 ; Quintilian, vol. viii, p. 1. 

» Moillet, XCin, p. 357. 
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the wise man of the stoics, who was perfect, beautiful, good, 
healthy in mind and body — " at least,” as the poet has it, 
” when he was not troubled with phlegm.” The best French, 
likewise, is at the mercy of lapses of memory, vulgar mis- 
pronunciation, slips of the tongue. It is an ideal which can 
be sought but never found ; a force in motion, to be defined 
only by the end to which it is working ; a potential reality 
never actually realized ; a becoming which never comes. 

We might sum up the preceding by saying that a language 
is the ideal linguistic form unposed upon all the individuals 
of the same social group. 

But we have yet to define the group. In a word, this will 
be the object of the ensuing chapters, for it is the nature and 
size of the group which determines the character of the language. 
In France, together with the literary tongue, which is 
everywhere used as a written language, and which cultured 
people claim to realize in speech, there are dialects such as 
those of the Franche-Comte, or of the Limousin, which are 
themselves subdivided into a large number of local sub- 
dialects. There are, therefore, as many languages as groups. 
On the other hand, in a city like Paris there are a number of 
different languages superimposed upon one another. The 
language of the drawing-room is not that of the barracks, nor 
the language of the bourgeoisie that of the working-classes ; 
there is the jargon of the courts, and the argot of the fau- 
bourgs. These languages sometimes difier so much among 
themselves that you may know one of them quite well and yet 
understand nothing of another. 

This diversity is due to the complexity of social relations, 
and since an individual rarely lives entirely in one social 
group, there is hardly a language which does not overlap other 
groups. Each individual, in the course of his migrations, 
carries with him the language of his own group, and this leaves 
its influence on the neighbouring group into which he has been 
introduced. 

Even two families living side by side do not use exactly the 
same language ; but the difference, even if it contain in germ 
the principle of a variation destined to manifest itself in the 
future, is felt so little for the time being that we are quite 
right in taking no account of it. Besides, the speech used as a 
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medium for tlic exchange of thoiiglUs bolwoen llu;sc two 
families is bound to bring about a unification of ilio two 
languages, since mutual relations will tend from tlic outset to 
lessen tlic dilfeumces and establish a common norm, imagine 
two brothe-rs living together, but eariying on different trades. 
Each, in the workshop, will come in coni art with different 
groups, and will inevitably adcgit tlu'ir language together with 
their liabils of thought, oeeupalions, and tools. Jhit the 
distinction betweem tlie two brothers I'sl ablished during eaeh 
day— although if they shouUl not happen to sec each other for 
a long time it would anumut. In Ihe currmit phrase, to their 
no longer speaking the same lauguagi'- will yet he I'ffaccd every 
evening by the, vciy fact of their inlerconrse, 'flms they are 
in turn .submit Led, every few hours, to two coirtrary inihtcnces, 
and their common language is constantly being purged of 
certain elements of dissociation which have been brought in 
from the outer world. 

This is a good example of that struggle for equilibrium which 
is the law undeilying all linguistic evolulion. Two contrary 
tendencies draw languages in Oj;positc directions. ^ One of 
these is the tendency to differentiation. The development of 
language, such as wc have sketched it in preceding chapters, 
is ever tending towards differentiation into n growing number 
of parts. The resiilt is gradual disintegration, which is 
accelerated in x^roportion to the amount of use a language 
receives. Individual groups left to themselves, deprived of 
all contact with each other, would be hopelessly condemned to 
such disintegration. But comxdetc differentiation is never 
achieved. One all-important reason arrests it on the road. That 
is the fact that the unrestricted narrowing of groups between 
which language serves as a medium of exchange eventually 
deprives language of its reason for existence ; it would only 
annihilate itself if it became unsuitable as a medium of com- 
munication between men. So it happens that the tendency to- 
ward unification is always at work against the tendency towards 
differentiation, and equilibrium is re-established. From the 
interplay of these two tendencies arise all those diverse kinds 
of language, such as dialects and special and common languages, 
which we shall now consider. 


^ “ Unification et diftfirontiation dans los langues ’’ (XLII (1911), 



CHAPTER II 

Dialects and Specialized Languages ^ 

TT is always possible to delimit a language geographically 
by contrasting it with languages of a different type. We 
know that the limits of French are set just at the point where 
it begins to clash with German, Basque, or Breton. They can 
almost be fixed to the very village, or even within the village 
itself, to a valley, or a brook ; a mere street may often be the 
dividing line. We can thus speak of French, German, Italian, 
liungarian, or Serbian. All these languages are contrasted 
with each other and definitely circumscribed. 

Nevertheless, we experience a certain difficulty in tracing 
the respective frontiers of French and Provengal, High or Low 
German, Serbian or Bulgarian. Here we are no longer concerned 
with two languages of different origin, brought into contact 
by the chances of history, but rather with languages of a 
common origin which have been differentiated by the circum- 
stances of their history. The transition from one to the other 
is insensible, and they do not confront each other with any 
striking contrast of expressive equipment. The difficulty 
becomes still greater when we try to establish lines of demarca- 
tion between dialects of the same linguistic domain. 

It is an established fact to-day that linguistic peculiarities 
never have an identical area of distribution, in other words, 
that the isoglossal boundaries do not coincide, but are indepen- 
dent of each other. 

In this respect examination of a linguistic map is most 
instructive . The A Has linguistique de la France ^ gives a differing 
boundary for each observed variation. Let us imagine 
a dozen small villages scattered over a considerable area 
in some French Department. The inhabitants of all these 

^ On the question of dialects, cf. Ascoli, I’ltaha diahiiaU (XLI, vol. viii, 
pp. 99-120) ; L. Ganchat, “ Gibt es Mundartgrenzen " (XXV, vol. cxi, 1904, 
pp. 365-403) ; Tappolet, XJeber die Bedeutung der Sprachgeographie, Festschrift 
Morf, p, 385 ff. ; J. Huber, Sprachgeograptne, III, vol. i, p. 89 f£. ; and 
especially the worts of Gilli5ron, Jaberg, and Terrachor. On special languages 
in genera], see Lasoh, Miiteilmigen der Anthrop. Gesellschaft eii Wien (1907); 
Van Gennep, XIV (1908), i, p. 32, and LXXIV. 

‘ Atlas lingmstique de la France, Champion, Paris ; see Gillerion and Roques, 
LXXVI, 
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villagf's spetik tlic same language, in the sense that their 
speech has the unilormiLy of a speciiil type of h'rench, and is 
the result, historically speaking, of the indcps'iiclent ck'velop- 
ment of the same language over a continuous area. At the 
same time, hetween one village and another there are notable 
differences. From the view-point f)f phonetic.s, grammar and 
vocabulary, a different description could be given of each 
village.’ Yet it is unusual for the ijcculiarities of one 
village not to extend, more or less, to the neighbouring ones, 
But the geographical limits of each peculiarity, taken singly, 
will scarcely ever coincide. Thus in five or six villages out of 
the twelve examined, some will pronounce a where others have 
6, or 0 where others have u. But the transition line from a to e 
is not the same as that from o io u ; thus the villages in which 
these modifications occur are not the same. In other words, 
the distribution differs. 

For example, in the Department of the Landes ® there are 
four areas for the pronunciation of the word joteg, unequal 
in size, and distributed somewhat as follows : 



Hie lines of demarcation in this instance lie first in the 
pronunciation ofy (French;) instead of initial y, and secondly 
in the pronunciation iw in place of u. The areas of these 
two phonetic phenomena do not coincide ; nor do they coincide 
with the alternation of d and z, which practically divides the 
region into two jiarts ® : 

hide I laizo 

nor with such a morphological phenomenon as the contrast 
between the simple and compound preterites {il ecmsa, il a 
6cras£), whose boundary forms a sinuous line which divides the 
territory of the department in a curious fashion. 


^ Gauchat, “L’unil6 phonfiliquo clans lo palois cl'iinc commnno 
{Feslsehrift Morf, pp. 175-232), 

* RHIIardet, ClC p. 245. 
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When the vocabulary of the same Department is studied, we 
find four different words for Hang (a pond) according to 
different villages — estan, gourgtie, pesqne, and dote ^ — and three 
for corheau (raven) — croque, corbe, courbas ; ^ but the respective 
areas where these words occurred did not coincide with those 
having different words for Hang. Thus it is apparent that the 
data relating to vocabulary present the same irregularity of 
distribution as those relating to phonetics and morphology. 

The natural consequence of this state of affairs is that a 
number of philologists have maintained that dialects do not 
exist. For these scholars the linguistic conditions that arise 
out of the development of language can be conceived under 
two aspects only ; firstly that of the language, the great whole 
to which all local forms of speech may be referred, and secondly 
that of the local specialized forms of speech into which the 
language breaks up. This, in a general way, is the conception 
of the Romance philologists, expounded in so masterly away by 
Gaston Paris and Paul Meyer. “ No real boundary,” said the 
former, '' separates French people of the North from those of 
the Midi ; from one end of our national soil to the other our 
popular speech extends like a huge tapestry whose varied 
colours shade into one another in scarcely perceptible grada- 
tions at every point.” ^ 

Johann Schmidt’s Wave Theory [W eUentheorie) is akin to this 
conception.^ The latter maintained that each linguistic datum 
spread like a wave over each district, and that each such wave 
in its gradual advance was without a definite boundary. He 
based his theory upon a study of the Indo-European languages, 
in which, as a matter of fact, the isoglossal coincide no more 
than they do in the Romance languages. However, M. Meillet 
is quite justified in his defence of the reality of Indo-European 
dialects,® He has shown that a dialectical distribution can be 
established from the Indo-European onwards. This distribu- 
tion rests upon the principle that, wherever a large number of 
linguistic boundaries practically coincide, it is legitimate to 
speak of dialects. A definite dialect exists in any area where 

1 Ibid., p. 208. 

2 Ibid., p. 175. 

® Danzat, LXV, p. 217 ft., with references to Schuchardt, Ascoli, G. Paris, 
and P. Meyer. Cf, G. Pans, CVI, p. 434. 

‘ CXCIX : cf. K. Brugmann, XXXI, vol. i, p. 226 ff. 

® XCVII, 
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common peculiarities are found. Even if the boundaries 
between two adjacent areas should prove to be somewhat 
fluid, it is still true that each area can still be defined as a 
whole by certain general features which the other docs not 
possess. Thus, Provencal and French are at bottom only two 
dialects of the same language ; and even though it may be 
difficult to trace on the map an exact line showing precisely 
where French ends and Provencal begins, each has nevertheless, 
cH bloc, acquired characteristics in sufficient number and 
sufficiently well-marked to render confusion impossible. 

Even within the French domain we can establish dialectical 
divisions by selecting certain special features which suffice to 
define the dialect. Thus the dialect of Picardy is contrasted 
with the French of the tle-de-France in that it preserves the 
occlusive c, which has been transformed in the French domain 
into the modern diagraph Ch, which the French describe as 
“ chuiiitante ” — keval, kamp, kar, for the newer cheval, champ, 
char. It is true that this criterion, excellent as it has proved in 
contrasting the dialect of Picardy with French, is not of 
any value, as Paul Meyer has demonstrated, in distinguishing 
this same Picardy speech from its northern neighbour Walloon, 
or from its Western neighbour the dialect of Normandy. 
Between the speech of Picardy and Walloon, or between the 
dialects of Picardy and Normandy, however, there are other 
distinctive characteristics which make it possible roughly to 
fix the boundaries of these dialects. 

Furthermore, the people using these different varieties of 
French do not confuse them. The dialectal division corre- 
sponds to a genuine feeling on the part of the people in the same 
region for speaking in a manner different from that of their 
neighbours. The people of Picardy in past times obviously 
felt that their dialect was as different from the I'rciich of the 
Ile-de-France as from Walloon or Nonnan French. The 
explanation was that the Picardy speech as a whole, though 
spoken with slight local variations, extended over a very wide 
area, and throughout that ajrca was characterized by certain 
dominant peculiarities which differentiated it, in the minds of 
those who used it, from neighbouring dialects. And this 
explains how it came about that literary works could be written 
in the French of Picardy. 

No doubt, as we shall seelater (p. 273), literary languages which 
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rest upon dialect — ^possess a dialectal basis, as we might say 
— do not exactly represent the speech of any one locality in the 
domain of such dialect. This is as demonstrable for France 
in the Middle Ages as in Ancient Greece. But that does not 
mean that dialect does not exist. It exists to the same degree 
as the common language ; it has a certain ideal existence. 
For a Frenchman Saint Alexis is written in a different dialect 
from Saint Leger, or the Cantilene de Samte Eulahe. 

In Greece, the epic dialect was not the lyric dialect ; and 
in the drama two different dialects were employed for dialogue 
and chorus. These dialects were originally based on the speech 
of some particular region in insular or continental Greece more 
or less wide in extent ; and each possessed sufficiently numerous 
and characteristic features to merit the name of dialect. Owing 
to the use of which poets put them, they became literary 
languages, and literary languages of this type differ very little 
from special languages. 

Having thus defined dialect, it wfil be well, before studying 
it in relation to the common language, to say a word about 
special languages. For these, like dialects, but for different 
reasons, are the result of social differentiation. 

By the term “ special language ” we mean a language which is 
employed only by groups of individuals placed in special 
circumstances. The language of the law is a case in point. 
In the exercise of their profession lawyers employ a language 
very far removed from that of everyday speech ; it is a special 
legal language. Another example can be found in ecclesiastical 
language. A special language is often used in addressing the 
Deity, just as Latin is used by the priests of the Roman Church. 
Religious phraseology must be counted among the special 
languages. Finally, all forms of slang are special languages. 
Students, artisans, and thieves all use a language of their own. 
These are so many special languages defined as such by the 
fact that they differ from the current language, and serve as 
a more or less secret means of communication between a 
limited number of individuals. They all have this in common, 
that theirs is a special speech in relation to the same common 
language ; and when their structure is examined they are 
found to be the outcome of a common tendency to adapt the 
language to the functions of a particular group. 
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Some of llicsc special languages are entirely different from 
tire ordinary tongue —Tmtin, for example, which scholars have 
long rised for international communication. They chose, as a 
special language in which to communicate with each other, 
a dead language ; ('atholic priests have done the same for the 
language in which they address the Deity. Sanskrit, another 
dead language, hasremainedin India the language of the Pandits, 
that is to say, the literary class. As examples of liturgical 
languages differing from the living tongue, we might cite Greek, 
Old Slavonic, Armenian, or better still, Coptic, preserved as a 
religious tongue by people who normally speak a language of an 
altogether different family — Arabic. This is explained by 
particular circumstances : in the ease of the scholar’s Latin, 
the need for being understood in anumber of different countries ; 
and in the case of religious languages by obedience to tradition, 
still more by the necessity for distinguishing between sacred 
and profane (see p. 255). 

In general, special languages are developed from the common 
stock of some living language. Some of them, however, are as 
dead as Latin ; the language of the courts, for example, in 
which every term has acquired a definite connotation which 
lawyers must learn and to which they must conform exactly. 
At bottom, this is only a technical language, like that which the 
physician uses when drawing up a medical report, or which 
scientists in general employ for scientific matters. Technical 
languages arc the outcome of the necessity for giving names to 
certain objects or ideas which have none in common usage ; but 
they also respond to the desire for greater " scientific precision ” 
— that is to say, for giving very unambiguous terms to objects 
which ordinary language also describes quite adequately. 
Sometimes special words are invented, but sometimes the words 
in the ordinary tongue arc employed with a special meaning — 
as, for example, the terms "mass”, "velocity”, "force”, 
employed by physicists. In this respect, technical languages 
belong to the order of slang.''- 

I The word slang is nowadays a very vague term. In reality 
it is only another munc for special language, and there arc as 
many kinds of slang as there are specialized groups. Slang is 
characterized by its infinite variety : it is constantly being 

_Cf. toT slang, F. Michel, Etudes de philologie comparfe sur I'argot, 
Palis, 1856 ; L. Sam6an, CXIX, and the works of Marcel Schwob and 
M, Dauzat. 
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modified, according to circumstances and places. Every social 
group, every trade or profession, has its slang. There is a 
school-boy slang which differs with each school, and sometimes 
with each form ; a soldiers’ slang, which likewise differs witli 
each arm and is not always the same in each military station ; 
dressmakers and laundresses, miners and sailors, all have their 
special slang. 

And finally there is the ‘ ‘ thieves’ j argon ” . It was in connexion 
with the French variety, that the word “ argot ” first came into 
use. Until the beginning of the nineteenth century, there 
existed in France a veritable criminal guild, which had a special 
language, determined by convention and maintained by the 
will of every member. This was “ argot ”, previously known as 
jargon, for originally the two words were one. It has been 
variously called cant in English (more usually now, jargon, 
lingo, or slang, cant having almost lost this meaning within 
the last thirty years, and being generally understood only in 
the sense of hypocritical speech), Rotwelsch or Gaunersprachs in 
German, furbesche in Italian, germania in Spanish, calao in 
Portuguese, smechereasca in Rumanian, etc. Students of slang 
still frequently base their study upon the language of criminals. 
But nothing is less clearly defined, for in these days criminals 
no longer form a close corporation whose members aU. speak 
alike. The people who speak slang are from every social 
stratum, and what is called the criminal world comprises 
I'epresentatives of every district, class, and environment. 
When criminals combine it is in small independent groups 
according to some temporary necessity, and they recognize 
no leader who can impose his will upon them like another 
roi de Thunes or grand Coesre. They cannot be distinguished 
externally, and they mix with society like anyone else, although 
they themselves live in the borderland of respectable society. 
Under these conditions, how could a sharply-defined criminal 
language persist ? 

Slang owes its character chiefly to a difference in vocabulary. 
It is, in fact, a specialization of the common language, and as it 
exists only by contrast to this common language, the relation 
between the two must of necessity be constantly felt whenever 
slang is used. Any phonetic or morphological distortion, even 
in the slightest degree, would result in breaking the bond which 
unites slang to the common language from which it has sprung. 
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Moreover, morphology and phonetics constitute systems 
which, when tampered with, arc no longer quite the same 
systems. Slang cannot harm them. Doubtless it docs happen 
that certain habits ot pronunciation are used in slang and 
contribute to its characteristic peculiarities. Thus the argot 
ol the Parisian faubourgs possess certain characteristics which 
suffice to reveal the social rank of the people who speak it. But 
here we must distinguish between two things that arc different. 
The natural pronunciation of the Parisian faubourgs is not 
the normal French pronunciation. These districts have their 
own phonetics, independent of the vocabulary. One may 
hear workmen speaking excellent French with the peculiar 
intonation of the faubourgs, and, conversely, society people 
using a slang vocabulary with the most cultivated pronuncia- 
tion. When the pronunciation of the faubourgs is found 
together with slang vocabulary in the same speaker, it is merely 
a fortuitous association of two independent characters. 

Hence we may reduce the special characteristics of slang 
to vocabulary alone ; but we have still to explain how these 
differences of vocabulary came about. The simplest process 
consists in the special use ol the words of the ordinary vocabu- 
lary. We have already remarked that a general term like 
travail, ouvrage, opdralion, invariably takes on a special 
meaning in the mouths of different people according to 
the occupation to which these words refer. This phenomenon 
of semantic specialization (v. p. 201) lies at the very base 
of slang. 

Metaphor is one of the favourite devices of slang, and the 
employment of a proper noun as a common noun is another. 
These processes are both exemplified in -ordinary language 
(v. p. 227) from which slang is not to be distinguished 
in this respect. It is only in the application of the process that 
there is perhaps some distinction. Indeed, metaphor and 
metonomy are used with special frequency in slang ; but as 
they arc wanted solely for the purpose of emphasizing and 
maintaining the differences between slang and the ordinary 
tongue, these figures of speech are quickly worn out, and have 
to be renewed. It is not astonishing, therefore, that slang 
should wear out its expressions more rapidly than any other 
kind of language. Frequently, likewise, these creations are 
both conscious and accidental. Here we come upon the prin- 
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cipal characteristic difference between slang and ordinary 
language. Although in principle and structure slang is a natural 
language, it nevertheless borders upon artificial speech and is fed 
at will by individual creations. The superiority of one member 
of a group suggests to the others an appellation which results 
from the special circumstances of the life of the group and 
thus individual fantasy contributes toward the creation of 
new words. 

This, however, is not enough to explain the matter entirely. 
The processes of normal language, even when strengthened by 
the particular activity of individuals, do not furnish slang 
with the constant supply of small change in new words which 
it requires. It is then that foreign vocabularies are laid under 
contribution. We must understand the word “foreign” here in 
a broad sense, as denoting all that does not form part of the 
common language upon which slang lives. Thus local forms 
of speech spread over a considerable area, as well as dialects 
and sub-dialects which in their way are minor “ common 
languages ” subordinate to the general language of the country, 
and even foreign languages spoken in neighbouring countries 
may all contribute to the formation and renewal of slang. 
Rotwelsch, for example, is full of Yiddish words, and in gennmia 
there is a very important Gipsy element. Smechereasca mixes 
with Rumanian, Magyar, Russian, Yiddish, German, and Gipsy 
elements ; in English slang (formerly known as cant), Irish words 
like twig ” to understand ” (Irish tuigim " I understand ”) are 
occasionally encountered. The argot of French students at the 
Ecole Polytechnique contains the German word ScMcksal “ fate, 
chance In general, French argot contains very few foreign 
terms (Arabic, Gipsy, Yiddish) ; its chief stock is borrowed 
from indigenous elements, but the provincial tongues are 
as well represented as the mother tongue.® 

The result of this variety of elements that goes to make up 
slang is that a number of archaic elements are to be found in it. 
In fact, once semantic specialization or merely borrowing has 
introduced a certain word into slang, tradition retains it, 
often long after the current language has lost it. For example, 
it is somewhat surprising to find that the Old Germanic word 

1 Marcel Cohen, VI, vol, xv, p. 170. , , ^ , . 

® Cf. an interesting study on Breton argot by M, Ernault, VIII, vol. xiv, 
p. 267. 
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Witt “ little ” is still used in Rohaelsch in place of Mein, or that 
the verb occim, 'which disappeared from the ordinary French 
several centuries ago, still lives in argot, as a substitute for 
tiler to kill. This is an archaism, though we often find apparent 
archaisms which in reality arc merely the result of recent 
borrowing from literary texts, and at times it is difficult to 
dist iujpiish between the two in-ocesscs. 

ilorrowlng from book-language is frequently an individual 
act ; it belongs to the artilicial proccs.scs of slang formation. 
These processes vary considerably. They consist, for example, 
in the distortion of the outward appearance of words ; as wlicn 
a .slang suffix is substituted for one belonging to the ordinary 
language. This happens in French argot when apicief is changed 
into epismur and Auvergnai into Auverpin, or when Roiwckch 
changes Kaufmann into Kofimeh. Other mutilations are 
merely extensions of regular phonetic changes. The reasons 
given on p. 57 to explain the exaggerations of phonetic trans- 
formations, have also their application in slang. It is in 
slang especially that the speaker permits himself to pronounce 
words in an abbreviated form. He addresses himself to a 
limited number of listeners who arc quite prepared to under- 
stand him and already have a i^revious understanding with him. 
As a result wc have a large number of syncopations and 
elisions, simplifications, apocopes, and phonetic irregularities 
which contribute toward rendering slang incomprehensible 
to the uninitiated. At the same time, dissimilation, assimila- 
tion, and metathesis find in spoken slang a soil fully prepared 
to receive them, where no t5nrannical rules forbid their propa- 
gation, Lastly, artificial mutilations take place quite inde- 
pendently of normal linguistic conditions. Examples of these 
can be seen in loucherh^me and javanais. The first consists in 
transferring the first letter to the end of the word, replacing 
the former by the letter I and completing the distorted word 
by a slang suffix ; javanais consists in inserting certain 
syllables in words {ar, oc^ al, em, etc,, but more especially 
av or va), and this is doubtless the derivation of the term 
javanais. 

LoiicherUme is not very old, and certainly dates back no 
farther than the beginning of the nineteenth century ; the 
javanais of the Paris slums is, apparently, younger still. But 
the process by which both these forms of argot have been 
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obtained is much older than they, and must have been employed 
at all times and in all places where people desired to transform 
their language. In the Punjab to-day there is a tribe of 
thieves who have created a special language by inserting the 
syllable ma into the ordinary Punjabi words.’- It is a very 
simple process within reach of all. We saw, p. 229, that really 
new words are not invented so easily. Wlien we have no more 
opportunities of drawing at our discretion upon neighbouring 
vocabularies for new words, we can always modify existing 
words upon some regular principle. This process of deforma- 
tion is used in a considerable number of slang lairguages. 
French children often employ javanais in the school, and 
English boys and girls use its numerous English equiva- 
lents, while the same process has been observed at work 
in the scholastic institutions of Germanic and Slavonic 
countries. 

That enigmatic grammarian whom we know only under the 
ambitious pseudonym of Virgihus Maro, and who probably 
lived in the fifth century A.D., seems to have been the inventor 
of a special language, which was long held in high repute in the 
Irish Schools. This language consisted in a distortion of 
current words by the reduplication, amputation, or displace- 
ment of syllables, In the course of time, it became transfonned 
and gave birth to a composite language called in Irish berba 
m filed " the poet’s language ”. This is a slang containing a 
medley of words from the Latin, Greek and Hebrew, as well as 
native words, some out of use and taken from archaic texts, 
and la.stly, words of common usage turned upside down or 
otherwise distorted. This language, of which we still have some 
samples, often difficult to interpret, was preserved by tradition 
in the schools as a secret language. We do not know to what 
extent it was spoken. Possibly it was only a system of writing, 
like the language of sorcerers and talisman makers. 

The magic formulae which we find chiefly in the tombs of 
Greece, Italy, and Africa, written upon tablets of lead, often, 
show the application of the same principles — the use of foreign 
words, and the mutilation of native ones.^ But in this case the 
motive is different ; it is a question of establishing some means 
of communication with the other world, and the wording of 

^ T. G. Bailey, “ On the secret -words of the Culuiis " (Proceedings of thd 
Asiatic Soczety of Bengal, 1902). 

® AudoUent, Defixionum tabellrs, Paris, 1904. 
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llic text is affcrtcd by considerations which have, nothing to 
do with language as such. 

This last point loads us to say a word on the question of 
special langiuige.s born fniin mystic considerations. 

Travel lei s who liave visited uncivilized countries and 
c(hnograp]K'r,s who ]ia\'c co-ordinated the various accounts 
given by travelleis, all testify to the importance which special 
languages have in uncivilized societies. DiFferent vocabularies 
arise, for religious reasons within the same language, whose 
ditferoures lie in the manner of using them, and in the things 
for which they aie used. In fact, among these peoples " the 
domain of the sacred is much greatin- than with us , . . there 
is hardly a social activity which does not participate, at some 
lime or other in magico-religious rites ; and each time this 
happens, it i.s necessary in theory to cmidoy a special language. 
... As a rule, these special languages, temporarily employed, 
are fragmentary in character, or at least, except spor-adically, 
they consist entirely of a greater or lesser nnmber of ordinary 
terms that are forbidden, that is to say, of linguistic taboos 
Itverylliing that presents a sacred character, including, needless 
to say, the divinity under every shape and form, and also the 
chiefs, the dc'ad, and all objects consecrated to them, animals 
representing them, etc., calls for the use of a special language. 
It is also emplo3'ed for acts which have in general a sacred 
character, such as fishing, hunting, navigation, war, or even for 
certain particular acts whose sacred character is derived from 
something of local or temporary import. In Indonesia, 
camphor and gold seekers both have a special language. 

One of the more common specializations results from sex- 
distinction. Women do not employ the same language as men ; 
even when they understand the words the men use, they have 
not the right to pronounce them. Hence there are two diftereiat 
vocabularies, exactly parallel, each object having two names 
according to the sex of the speaker. Among the Ca.ribs, for 
example, the men speak Carib but the women speak Arowak.® 
Sometimes differences in language mdicalc a difference in social 

^ Van Gennep, XIV (1908), p, 327 and G. ; R. Laiscli, Mitkil, der anthropol. 
Gesellsch., Wien (1907). 

“ L, Adam, Du parUr des homines et du parley des femmes dans la langve 
caratle, Paris, 1879. 
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rank. Among the natives of Java, a superior speaks to his 
inferior in Ngoko, but the inferior answers in Kromo.^ 

Sometimes, moreover, people belonging to different genera- 
tions employ different languages. Among the Masai in East 
Africa, the masculine population is divided according to age 
into two classes, each of which has strict rules forbidding the 
use of certain foods and consequently the use of certain words.® 
The older men may not touch either the tail or the head of a 
slain animal, and must employ special terms to denote the head 
or tail. Conversely, the younger men are not allowed to eat 
pumpkins. And it is a very serious offence when either forgets 
and mentions in the presence of the other one of the actions 
which are forbidden to the latter. These rules are due to 
religious considerations, for the two groups are regarded as the 
two halves of a mystic unity embracing all the male individuals 
of the tribe. The difference between the two halves is marked 
by different practices, which inevitably entail differences in 
vocabulary. 

This belongs indirectly to the category of initiation ritp, 
so important among uncivilized peoples. There are special 
rites accompanying the passage from certain ages and mystic 
groups into others, It is a matter of separating the novice 
from his former state, in order that he may graduate into the 
new one. Hence the employment of secret languages, which 
are maintained more or less in their entirety after the initiate 
takes his place in general society. 

The opposition of two different worlds, one real and the 
other mystic, or one good and the other bad, constitutes the 
foundation of quite a number of religions. This dualism often 
creates a division in the language. There are in the Avesta 
some twenty words which have a double vocabulary, one or 
other of which is used according to whether Ormuzd, the 
principle of good, or Ahriman, the principle of evil, is being 
spoken of.® The same act may have a double implication, one 
real, the other mystical, and when it enters the domain of magic 
it is denoted by a new and distinct word. The sacrifice offered 


1 Vonder Gabelcntz, CLXIII, p. 244. 

’ Capit. Merker, Die Masai, Ethnographiscbe Monographie eines 
ostafnhanischen Semitenvolkes (1910), p. 71 ; quoted by S. Feist, XXVI, 
vol. xxxvii, p. 113. 

’ See J. Darmesteter, LXIV. 
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by tlu; priest has for sole ol)ject the passage from one world to 
the othcr,^ In all lands, moreover, sacrifice involves the use of 
a special language, which we call a religions language. Thus 
the religious languages of modern Europe have magic as their 
original basis, and take us back to the practices and beliefs of 
uncivili,^('d people, s. And yet, in ibis case as in every other, we 
must take care not to exaggerate, the differences between 
civilized and uncivilized people. The causes which determine 
the creation of special languages are fundamentally identical 
among both. Our most highly cultivated languages present 
Certain siiccialistic data, ihat we should readily attribute 
to a mystical incntality wore we to encounter them on 
the Zambesi or in Sumatra. Verbal taboo, whicb has 
proved so important in Lho formation of all the vocabularies 
of Europe, is a purely mystic process. How many people 
to-day avoid mentioning certain words for fear of bringing 
to pass the misfortune which the word denotes. Absit 
omen ! is the formula of a barbarian, and the influence attributed 
to names of things is but a survival of a superstitious mentality. 
We have even in these days an example of special dialect 
that goes even further than those restricted to women. Among 
the Jews of Germany who speak Yiddish, there exist two 
different vocabularies to distinguish when things arc Jewish 
and when they are not ; ^ and there are also distinctions 
depending upon sex ; thus, in salutations the man speaks 
or answers in Hebrew, but the woman always in German. 

It may be questioned, however, whether the special languages 
still used to-day in uncivilized countries by those who follow 
special avocations constitute proof of the user’s superstition of 
mind. Just as among the Malays gold and camphor seekers 
have their special languages, so we have special forms of slang 
peculiar to our professions. The language of the Breton 
tailors {langaj Min&ner) has been studied ; ® and in Ireland and 
Scotland those used by coppersmiths (shelta) and other artisans.^ 
Like the be/la na filed, these are peidiaps survivals of an ancient 


^ Hubert and Maxiss, “ Easai siir la nature ot la fonction du sacrifice,’ ‘ 
in IXXXV, pp. 7-130. 

Ernest Ldvy, VI, vol. xviii, p. 333, 

“ Ernault, VIII, vols. xxvl and xxvii. 

* See R. 1. Best, Bibliography of Irish Philology and Literature, Dublin, 
1913, p. so. 
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mystic speech ; but their preservation can be explained by the 
needs and traditions of a particular group whose occupations 
have set them apart from their fellow men. 

Special languages are the result of social divisions. In 
principle, therefore, they are as natural as dialects, but they 
are always born of the very heart of a common language, 
from which they usually continue to draw their sustenance. 



CHAPTER III 


Standard or Common Languages 

indicated at llie end of the first chapter of this Part 
^ ^ (p. 233) to what extent standardization of language is 

a social necessity. If society did not react against linguistic 
disintegration, the world would bo one welter of dialects 
growing ever more and more completely diiJercntiated. Bui 
the people who speak a language always tend to preserve it 
intact ; furthermore, the conversational interchanges which 
are always taking place between members of the same social 
group involve the standardization of a language. From this 
process dialects evolve, but also standard languages which are 
superposed on them. 

Needless to say, there arc certain differences between the 
formation of a standard language and that of a dialect. Dialects 
arise spontaneously through the natural interplay of linguistic 
acts. Wherever in contiguous areas the current speech shows 
common peculiarities and a general resemblance apparent to 
the speakers, there is dialect. Dialects are more or less capable 
of definition. We have pointed out that the combined forces 
of all the linguistic criteria could never absolutely fix their 
limits. There is always something arbitrary about the linguist's 
selection of phenomena for establishing dialectal divisions on 
his map. It is the same with dialects as with those natural 
regions into which a country is divided ; 1 when they do not 
serve as a basis for political divisions, their boundaries must ever 
remain indeterminate. The inhabitants of Seine-et-Marne 
to-day still speak the Brie, Gutinais and Montois. But these 
different names, which do correspond, perhaps, to certain 
geographical characters, do not represent any strictly defined 
region to-day ; and even if there was a time when we might 
have spoken of the boundaries of the county of Brie, Montois 
at least was never anything but a geographical expression. 

A dialect is all the more closely defined when it coincides 
with a political division, and its boundary will often subsist 

L. Galloia, Regions naiurelles et noms de pays, Paiis (1908). 
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long after the circumstances which fixed it.^ For example, 
we find that in many regions of present-day Germany 
the isoglossal boundary lines coincide at certain points 
where they also coincide with the political frontiers 
anterior to 1789. These frontiers generally date from the 
sixteenth and even the fifteenth centuries ; they were also 
religious fiontiers, so that the influence of religion was added to 
that of politics in keeping these dialects clear-cut. It is the 
same in Brittany, where the boundaries of the dialects of Leon, 
Comouailles, and Treguier, still quite evident at many points, 
coincide with the old religious and political division of the 
country. It is striking to find, for instance, that the dialect of 
Treguier is separated from that of Leon by the Morlaix River, 
which was formerly the boundary between the two bishoprics, 
and, accordingly, that the town of Morlaix, which bestrides its 
river, is cut into two from the linguistic view-point. This does 
not mean that the people on one side of the stream do not under- 
stand those on the other. But there are a certain number of 
linguistic peculiarities whose common area ends precisely at 
the same point ; and, as in the case of the German dialects, 
the isoglossal lines which coincide with each other also coincide 
with the old administrative divisions. 

Nevertheless, however important these political or economic 
factors may be, dialect is before all a linguistic entity. Even 
when we have made full allowance for outside influences in the 
building up of dialects, the fact remains that they are based 
mainly upon a natural development of the elements of language. 

This is not the case with the mean or standard language 
common to all areas using the dialects derived from it. This is 
always defined by circumstances external to the language itself. 
It may be due either to the extension of an organized political 
power, to the influence of a predominant social class, or to the 
supremacy of a literature. Whatever may be its recognized 
origin, there are always political, social, or economic reasons 
which contribute to its preservation. " Civilization alone cari 
spread a language over great masses of people.” ^ And when 
the common language becomes differentiated and broken into 
several parts, it is because the social bonds which maintained 

^ L. Febvie, “ Histoire et dialectologie," m the Eevue de Synthese 
fnstonque, vol. xii, p. 249. 

2 E. Renan, CXI, p. lOI. 
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it intact have become relaxed. We must tlicreforo make a 
separate study of the fonnation of standard or common 
languages, and show by historical examples to what causes their 
birth, prosperity, and decadence arc duo. 

At the base of every standard or common language there is 
some other language. Tliis has been adopted by individuals 
of different speech. Historical influences explain the pre- 
dominance of the language taken as the base and also 
provide the reason for its having spread over the areas of 
local speech. The philologLst must first, however, decide which 
this language is. 

Special conditions in each country determine which it is ; 
each of the great standard languages, ancient or modern, has 
been created in a particular way. In some cases it is a dialect, 
that is, the language of a given district, which has spread to 
neighbouring districts and become the common of standard 
language. This was the case in ancient Greece when the 
Hellenistic koiv ^] was formed in Alexandrian times. The 
was in essence the Attic dialect. Until the fifth century, this 
dialect was merely “ a local speech, belonging to an isolated 
region which attracted few strangers ; its population, thoroughly 
rural in character, was relatively homogeneous”.’- Common 
languages had formerly existed in Greece, and especially in 
the colonies. After its extension along the shores of Asia Minor , 
Ionic became the standard language, and is known to us through 
its illustrious representative Herodotus. And although we have 
the evidence of historians that a certain number of different 
local tongues existed in the Dodecapolis, a standard language 
co-extensive with these local forms of speech was also used. 
Political circumstances, however, did not permit the standard 
Ionic speech to attain the same importance as was achieved 
later by tl ic Attic speech . Thanks to an extraordinary combina- 
tion of complex causes the Attic speech came to be the language 
common to the entire Hellenic world during a whole century, 
between the end of the Persian wars and the formation of the 
Macedonian Empire. First among the causes which conspired 
to assure this predominance to the Attic dialect was the 
political r61e which devolved upon Athens alter the downfall of 

i Meillet, XCIIhpp. 243-4. Cf. Kietschmor, CLXXVII; Thumb, CCXHI; 
and Hofimann, CLXVIII. 
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the empire of the Achaemenidae. But the penetrating force of 
the Attic was augmented by the renown of its poets and 
artists. It was as a political, artistic, and literary centre that 
Athens came to have the honour of establishing that standard 
language which from the fourth century b.c. to the ninth a.d. 
served as the medium for the expression of thought for Greeks 
everywhere. This language was an outgrowth from the Attic 
dialect as it was spoken within the hmits of that district ; 
it was only an adaptation of the Attic dialect to the populations 
who spoke different dialects or even different languages. 

In ancient Italy the conditions were somewhat different.^ 
Latin, which became the standard language of Italy, and finally 
of the whole of the Western world, was essentially the language 
of Rome, that is, of a city as contrasted with the dialects of the 
country outside. The sarmo urhanushegoxv by stifling the sermo 
msticus before supplanting in their own territory neighbouring 
dialects such as the Sabine, the Marsianand the other languages 
of Italy, Oscan, Umbrian, Etruscan, Celtic, and Greek. Here 
we are confronted with the importance of the city as a political 
capital. 

Standaid French likewise radiated from the capital of 
the country. The political importance of Paris and the country 
immediately surrounding it suffices to explain why the dialect 
of the ile-de-France — " French ” — was adopted by the 
neighbouring provinces in proportion as they became united to 
the kingdom, and why it finally became an instrument for 
intellectual exchange from Dunkirk to Perpignan, and from 
Brest to Chamonix. The French of the Ile-de-France was not 
only superposed on the dialects of the same linguistic family, 
derived like itself from Latin, but it also served as a standard 
or common language for the Flemings and the Bretons, whose 
native tongues were Germanic or Celtic. In the sou<-h-east of 
France it penetrated as a common language the Basque 
territory. It was not even confined within the political 
frontiers of France, since certahi parts of Belgium and Switzer- 
land are linguistically French, not to mention the colonies, old 
or new, which spread the use of French overseas.^ The history 
of this common or mean French speech, its formation and its 

^ Stolz, CCVHL 

“ See La langue francaise dans le monde (published by the Alliance 
Frangaise), Pans, 1900. 
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geographical extension, is strictly boirnd wp with the political, 
economic, and social history ol the country ; it is impossible 
to understand the one without a knowledge of the other. 
It was in the capital, however, that French originated, and from 
a certain class within this capital — the bourgeoisie. This fact 
has been verified in masterly fashion by M, Brunot.^ The 
common language, as it became fixed in the seventeenth ccntuiy, 
is the language of the Parisian bourgeoisie— of the " town 
The court accepted it, then the provinces ; and the great 
writers, by using it, gave to it the power of establishing itself 
once for all, The infinence of dialect is scarcely visible. 

Standard Spanish became fixed much earlier than French. 
At the time of the Moorish conquest (in A.n. 711) the peninsula 
must have contained three large highly differentiated dialectal 
groups ; the Galician in the west, Catalan in the east, and 
a central group spreading over a wide area. It was from a 
northern dialect belonging to this domain — Old Castilian, 
spoken near the Basque provinces — that standard Spanish was 
derived. For reasons arising out of Spanish political history, 
Ca.stilian spread toward the south fanwise, gradually over- 
riding the other dialects of the central group. Nevertheless 
both to the right and left of the Castilian block, representatives 
of these dialects have persisted, even to the present day, in 
the Leon and Aragon patois, between which there are some 
curious resemblances. Castilian, thanks to King Alfonso X 
(1252-84), who was for Spain what Dante was shoitly to 
become for Italy, became a literary language in the thirteenth 
century. Standard Spanish is thus the result of the political 
and literary supremacy of Castile. This supremacy did not 
extend to Portugal, which formed an independent state from 
the close of the eleventh century. The Portuguese dialoctf 
always belonged to the old western group. Tlius old Portuguese 
is homogeneous with Galician. Flowcver, the importance of 
Lisbon as the capital in the sixteenth century, and the influence 
of the great poet Camoens (1525-80) gave the supremacy to 
the central dialect of the country, which became the standard 
of literary Portuguese. As for the dialect spoken to-day in 
Galicia, it gives the impression of old Portuguese arrested in 
its development ; it is also deeply tinged with Spanish.® 
vol. m. See also Rossfit, CXII. 

’ For tho facts contained in this paiagraph I am. indebted to M. Amerigo 
Castro. For PortuguBSo, cf. Leite de Vasconcollos, CXXVIL 
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As compared with French and Spanish, the standard English 
speech shows traces of considerable influence exercised by the 
various dialects, from the very beginning of its historyd This 
is due to the fact that the city of London, where " the King’s 
English ” took form, is situated at the meeting-point of several 
dialects. Furthermore, it so happened that at the very moment 
when the standard language was in the process of formation, 
the city of London suddenly began to grow, gathering to itself 
immigrants from every provincial area, who mingled with the 
old population. This immigration brought dialectal influences 
to bear so strongly upon the common language that in the 
seventeenth century the pronunciation of standard English, 
far from being stabilized, still admitted of numerous variations. 
Traces thereof can still be seen. This immigration from the 
provinces, however, had the additional eflect of bnnging about 
continual interchanges of population between the capital and 
the provinces ; and this proved extremely favourable to the 
'spread of the common or standard form of the language. It is 
therefore to the importance of its capital that England owes 
the relative unity of its language, but in rather different 
conditions from those in which French was stabilized, and 
French is thus more thoroughly unified. 

In our own time, standard languages have been created in 
the Balkan Peninsula. The future, no doubt, wiU modify them 
and extend their area. These also owe their standardization to 
the existence of capitals. The dialects of the Southern Serbs 
are very different from the written and spoken Serbian of 
Belgrade,® which has the accent in different places, a greatly 
simplified system of inflections, and no quantity. In many 
respects, these dialects are intermediate betw'een Serbian and 
Bulgarian ; in practice, the dialectal boundary between the two 
languages is impossible to fix. Since the end of the Balkan 
wars, however, a common Serbian language has invaded and 
absorbed those southern dialects which are found within the 
political limits of the kingdom of Serbia. We are fairly w'ell 
informed, as to the way in which the standard literary language, 
for example, was substituted for the dialect known as Ikavian.® 

1 W. Horn, CL XIX and CLXX; Morsbaci, CLXXXIII. 

2 O. Broch, “Die Dialekte des sudlichsten Serbiens," Vienna (190d) 

(Schnfien dey Balkan-Commissi,an, Linguist, Abteilung, vol. in). „ 

3 H. Hut, “Der ikavische Diaiekt im Konigreiclie Serbien ' (XXXlA, 
Phi. hsl. Klasse, t. 146, 1903). 
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The principal change consists in the replacing of the sound i 
by the group iyc. Such a substitution is facilitated in Serbian 
by the existence of the family unit— the zadmga} Obviously 
within each zadruga a single language must be spoken ; but 
marriage was continually introducing into the zadniga women 
who wore foreign to the district and who spoke different 
diak'c'.Ls. Thus, loc-al speech had liltlc chance of remaining 
intact, and the common language grew proportionately. The 
literary hinguagc thus became the standard language for all 
the Serbs of the Kingdom. 

In Germany, where the capital is of very recent growth, 
and does not, moreover, exercise an imcontcstcd supremacy 
over the whole country, the spread of the standard language 
was independent of imlitical unity. vStandard German is 
primarily a lein'ttan language which owed its success to religious 
causes and its origin to the necessities of colonization.® The 
Refonnation spread the German of Luther throughout the 
region of Lower Germany ; already, at the end of the six- 
teenth century the only written language used in this area was 
a common literary language. Its spread was slower in the 
Catholic districts of southern Germany, and in Protestant 
Switzerland. But Luther himself only used an instrument 
which had been long since prepared. Since the beginning of 
the fourteenth, and even the thirteenth century, there had been 
a tendency in the Chancelleries of the municipalities and princi- 
palities of Germany to adopt a standard common language 
different from the regional dialects. The example was set by 
the imperial chancellery,® which attempted to avoid dialectal 
peculiarities, and to employ the same language in all the 
districts within its jurisdiction. This was evident during the 
reign of the Emperor Charles IV, in the fourteenth century. 
The language of the imperial chancellery gathered impetus 
from the fact that it was above all a colonizing language. 
Step by step, indeed, German was implanted in the Slavonic 
domain and substituted for the Slavonic languages. Thus 
standard German took shape in the colonized cities of eastern 
Germany, owed its literary importance to the Reformation, 

^ “ Marriage is one of the constant human intermediaries between language 
and local history,” Terracher, CXXIV, pp. x and 228. 

“ Kluge, CLXXV and CLXXVI; Gutjata, Die Anfange dcr neuhoch- 
deuUchen Schriftspmche vor Luther, Hallo {1910). 

“ Socin, CCVI, pp. 164 and 203. 
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and became stabilized as a result of the discovery of printing, 
and so became the written language of the whole of cultured 
Germany. 

The history of Russian is rather different.^ Throughout the 
Middle Ages, the written language of Russia was the Slavonic 
used by the first translators of the Bible. This Slavonic, 
based upon tire Slav speech of the South (round about 
Salonica) underwent a certain adaptation in Russia without, how- 
ever, becoming identified with Russian itself. Although un- 
educated people sometimes wrote very much as they spoke, 
the literary language remained the Slavonic of the ecclesiastics. 
From the time of Peter the Great the language became free 
from this southern ecclesiastical Slavonic influence, and as had 
happened with the languages of western Europe, especially 
French and German, conformed to the speech of Central Russia, 
as it was spoken in the old capital, Moscow. In the course of 
the nineteenth century, it thus became a literary language, 
still containing traces of the southern Slavonic ecclesiastical 
use, but resting essentially upon the current spoken tongue. 

Polish has been a literary tongue from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, but it blossomed out in this respect during 
the sixteenth century in the region of Cracow (Little Poland) . 
At the same time, this literary and standard Polish was not the 
language of that area ; it came from the region of Posen and 
Gnesen (Great Poland), the ethnical cradle of the Poles in the 
tenth century. Thus, of the four great dialectal ^oups, 
Mazovian, Posnanian, Cracovian, and Ruthenian Polish,^ it 
is the Posnanian which served as a basis for the common 
literary language. This language was developed in Little 
Poland and attained its full structural significance in Ruthenia, 
the eastern portion of this area — that is to say, in a partly 
colonized region, not belonging originally to ethnographic 
Poland. 

Lastly, there are standard languages with a purely literary 
origin. This is the case, for example, with Itahan,® which 

1 E. Budde, “ Outline of Russian contemporary literary history, seven- 
teenth to nineteenth centuries " (m Russian), forms the twelfth part of the 
Encihlopsdtja slavjonshoj fihlogij, Petrograd, 1908. 

“ See Casimir Nitsch, Mowa ludu polskiego, Cracow (1911 ). . „ 

3 D'Ovidio, “ Lingua e dialetto " (XLI, vol. i, pp. 564-83) ; G. Ascoli, li 
toscano eil linguaggio letterario degli Italiani " (XLI, vol. viii, pp. 121-8) ; Pio 
Rajna, “ Origine della lingua italiana ” [Manuale^ della letieratura itaUana, 
by d 'Ancona and Baoci, vol. i, 2nd ed. (1908), pp. 15-24). 
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became stabilized as the language common to geographical 
Italy at lire beginning of the fourteenth century, thanks to the 
prestige and iniluence of writers such as Dante, Petrarch, and 
Iloccaccio, at a period when the country had no political unity. 
Certainly, these great writers made use of the language spoken 
around them, whence the name lingua ioscana, borne by 
literary Italimr since Dante's clay, This name, however, in no 
way implies that the Italian of literature grew out of the 
extension of a provincial dialect. The language which Dante 
raised to the rank of a literary tongue, and which was destined 
to become the common language of all Italy, is essentially the 
speech of a city — Florence — and the speech, moreover, of the 
up\n'r classes of that city. The Tuscan dialect itself presents 
certain peculiarities which have never found their way into 
the literary language. For example, it changes the inter- 
vocalic c into a spirant, saying /wo/io for fmeo, and la hasa for 
la casa. Nevertheless, it is only fair to say that several causes 
of a different order contributed to make Florence the terra 
promessa of the standard language common to all Italy. Apart 
from the fame of its writers and its importance as a literary 
centre, this city, situated between Bologna and Rome, was 
predestined to serve as a connecting link between the intel- 
lectual cities of Italy. Moreover, the dialect of Florence had 
certain intrinsic qualities which recommended it above all 
others for the role of a standard language. It was closer to 
the original Latin, and hence made it easy for every educated 
Italian to transpose his local dialect into the common language. 
Thus was prepared the triumph of the lingua toscana, which 
was complete when, in the fourteenth century, the Venetian 
humanist Bembo penned his works iir it. 

The method of formation of such standard languages as we 
have had under review naturally exercises its inflrrcnce on the 
relation existing between these languages and dialects. When 
the standard language is itself only a dialect that circumstances 
have caused to prevail over other dialects in its vicinity, they 
are apt to be absorbed by the standard language. The dialect 
serving as a basis for the standard language is invested with an 
authority which is imposed upon the others. No doubt, it 
generally loses its outstanding peculiarities. Thus, the Attic 
dialect was robbed of some notable peculiarities when it became 
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the Hellenistic language. But the other dialects are con- 
demned to lose their vitality rapidly in contact with the 
standard language. Unless special conditions reinforce this 
vitality by converting them into special or literary languages, 
dialects gradually lose their local boundaries and finally 
become absorbed in the standard language. In northern France 
there are practically no dialects left, and there no longer exists 
even that intermediate territory between the standard language 
and the local speech — 'patois. A native of Picardy to-day 
knows only two types of language ; his village speech and 
standard French. Fie has learned the latter at school, and he 
meets with it every morning in his newspaper. The local 
manner of speech thus becomes more and more saturated with 
elements borrowed from the common language. If perchance 
certain elements borrowed from patois creep into the standard 
language, they must not on that account be considered as 
survivals of the old dialect, or as evidence of a new one in 
process of formation ; they are merely phenomena resulting 
from a reflection of patois on the standard tongue. We must go 
back several centuries to find texts in the dialect of Picardy. 
It died on the day when those who spoke it lost the sense of 
the independence and dignity of dialect. 

We are ill informed as to what took place in ancient Greece 
or Italy. It is probable, however, that the dialects there 
became more or less absorbed into the standard Greek and 
Latin. The Hellenistic kowij is the basis of all the modem 
Greek dialects. Standardization once accomplished, a new 
division took place according to historical laws, but along 
different lines ; and nothing can be discovered in the dialects 
of modem Greek corresponding to the old dialects antedating 
the formation of the Kotvij. The local forms of speech must 
have impregnated themselves so thoroughly with the characters 
of the common language that doubtless they could no longer 
be recognized, except in certain details of pronunciation or 
features of the vocabulary. Even the inscriptions, close as 
they are to the spoken tongue, furnish no evidence of the 
survival of the dialects.^ 

In Italy, Latin absorbed a number of languages of which we 
know very little nowadays, and also dialects allied to that of 
Rome. The efforts of certain philologists have enabled us to 
1 Thumb, CCXIII. 
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sort out of the vocabulary, morphology, aud phonetics of Latin 
certain dialectal features which may perhaps be retained 
to some extent in the dialects of modern Italyd 

Dialects contributed to the elaboration of a standard language 
in varying degrees. Tho.se dialects mo.st closely allied witli the 
dialect serving as a basis for the standard language arc natur- 
ally the fir.st to disapp('ar. This statement, whicli may sound 
trite, ncverlholess has its importance in the study of language 
contacts (cf. p. 2().|.). For example, there is a perceptible 
difference in ibe re,spcctive influences exercised upon 
linglish by Daiiisli and Norman French. ^ The grammatical 
structure of English has been but little affected by 
the latter, whereas Danish stamped its impress deep 
upon it ; the deterioration and simplification of the gram- 
matical system were effected two centuries earlier in the 
regions principally occupied by the Danes than in the south of 
England, where the Normans settled. Apart from social and 
political relations — it should be noted that in England the 
Normans were relatively few in number, and always constituted 
a special caste — the reason for this marked difference lies in 
the degree of relationship existing between the languages in 
question. From the grammatical view-point, English and 
Danish possessed affinities which did not exist between English 
and Norman French. 

Standard languages that are primarily written languages, 
such as German or Italian, are quite differently situated as 
regards their dialects. The norm represented by the standard 
language sets up no opposition to dialect, since no dialect 
tends to eiicraach upon any other. It is a question of two 
different languages which have been superposed one upon the 
other, The feeling of a unity greater than that of the local 
dialect, yet more limited than that of the standard language, 
subsists with little risk of interference throughout the country. 
Thus, in Piedmont or I.ombardy, conversational language does 
not coincide with book language. The latter appears artificial 
and archaic ; it is really a dead language without spontaneity 
and, as Ascoli says, without sicurezza.^ In modern Germany, 

' Cf. the study of G, Mohl, Chronolog%& du Latin vulgaire ; of A. Ernout, 
LXX; and of do llibez/o, "Keliquic ilahcho npi dialctii dell’ Italia 
meridionalo " (AUi Accad. Arch. Lett. Bell, Arh, Napoli, i, 1908). 

2 Jespeisen, CXXXlV,pp. 170-3. 

“ Ascoli, XLI, vol. viii, p. 126. 
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likewise, we can still speak of dialects. They occupy an inter- 
mediate place between the local speech and the standard 
language. In popular sentiment they represent the language 
of fairly large districts that are more or less clearly defined. 
They have their place in literature and journalism. And the 
common language is affected by them because it has no uniform 
pronunciation, being spoken differently in each district. With 
the exception of the people who belong to the upper middle 
classes, who are especially well educated, every German's, 
pronunciation of the standard language is more or less local. 
Standard German is written alike everywhere ; but rt is pro- 
nounced in such a variety of ways that an observer can easily 
tell where the speaker comes from. The differences observed 
here and there in the pronunciation of French provincials 
are insignificant in comparison with the German dialectic 
pronunciation. 

However, we said that the demarcation between standard 
written German and local dialects is not absolute. In fact,, 
as we might expect, there are continual exchanges between 
them, and they mutually penetrate one another. And the 
result of this inter-penetration is a weakening of dialectal 
characters; so much so, indeed, that we might well predict 
here, as in the preceding case, the gradual disappearance of 
dialect. In this competition between dialects and standard 
languages, however, we must take into account one essential 
factor of which we have as yet said nothing, and that is their 
relative stability. 

To every standard language we might apply what M. Meillet 
says of the Greek kowI] ; ^ “ It is an ideal norm which became 
more and more archaic with time, further and further removed 
from the tendencies of current speech, and also an ever-renewed 
effort to adjust the natural tendencies in the development 
of the language towards this norm.” The standard language 
" is not a stabilized language, nor one that evolves regularly. 
It is a language in which there is a kind of equilibrium, con- 
stantly variable, between stabilization and evolution”. This 
equilibrium is not easy to maintain. When the common 
language extends over a very large area where there is likely 
to be continual fluctuation in the population, and where social 
classes intersect and mix together, it will inevitably be exposed 
1 XCIII, p. 263. 
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to compelling mflucnces in the direction of change. If it yields 
and becomes modified, its end is already in sight, for nothing 
will 1)G able to prevent its being modified in varying fashion 
and degree in the different regions whore it is spoken. History 
offers many examples of such disintegration. But before tins 
happens coninion languages re.sist modification for a longtime, 
having in their favour political conditions and the influence 
of teacliing establishments and administrative conservatism. 
And yet it may be that their best safeguard still lies in writing. 

The only question to be discussed here with reference to 
written language — to which a special later chapter will be 
devoted — ^is the extent to which it effects the development of the 
common language. Written language always rejiresents a 
tradition and conservative rules. Doubtless tradition may exist 
without writing. According to Cjesar, there existed among the 
Gauls a certain body of traditional laws which the Druids made 
their pupils commit to memory, thus ensuring their trans- 
mission from generation to generation. In India before the 
time when writing came into use, the religious texts were like- 
wise transmitted orally without undergoing the least alteration. 
But it goes without saying that tradition gains added strength 
and resisting power when reinforced by writing. 

We must not confound written and literary language. 
Although the two ideas sometimes coincide, there are cases in 
which they are antagonistic and contradictory to each other. 
Written language is often the expression of the standard 
language, while literary language is generally quite distinct 
from it. In many countries, men of letters, poets or story- 
tellers, formed a caste apart, with traditions, customs and 
privileges of their own ; their language, therefore, had all the 
characteristics of a special language, necessitating initiation, 
and imposing an apprenticeship to the craft. It might even 
happen that the role of the poet was partly religious, and 
certain literary languages are, at the same time, religious 
languages. Sanskrit, for example, preserved this character 
for a long time. In Greece, the peculiarities of the great lyric 
poems were no doubt due to the fact that they were based on 
such special religious languages. Even apart from all religious 
influences, there arose in many countries literary languages 
which were limited to certain very definite uses. The language 
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of the Greek epic is a t3rpe of such special literary languages, 
which took shape in the hands of the poets and became fixed 
once for all. Whoever in Greece sought inspiration from the 
epic muse used a language which corresponded in no way to any 
spoken tongue ; both Apollonius of Rhodes and Quintus of 
Smyrna conformed to the Homeric tradition. Similarly, in 
Athens, there arose a convention of employing for the choral 
parts of the tragedy a fixed language tinged with Doric, but 
not fundamentally representative of any particular Dorian 
dialect. In India, also, there were literary languages with a 
more or less dialectal basis, which were employed only for 
certain kinds of literary work and by certain categories of 
poets. They were distinguished chiefly in being different from 
the standard language. The Malays, who do not speak an Indo- 
European tongue, employ as their literary medium a special 
language, the Kawi, full of Sanskrit elements.^ 

Quite apart, however, from those cases in which the literary 
language originates in a special language, we can easily under- 
stand the difference between the literary and the common 
language. In fact, the fundamental character of the standard 
language is to serve as the mean between the different tongues 
of the various peoples who use it. When such a language 
spreads throughout a district, the elements contributing to the 
creation of this mean becoming more and more numerous, the 
standard is inevitably lowered. Thus, despite the prepondera- 
ting influence of the intellectual elite, the farther the standard 
language spreads, the more elements it borrows from the lower 
strata of the population. It rapidly becomes more and more 
lifeless, neutral, and colourless. It is then defined by its 
negative characteristics — ^weakness and triteness. 

The man of letters, however, needs a personal instrument 
that will express his individuality and sensibiUty. ' ‘ Language,' ’ 
M. Barres has said,® “ having been fashioned for common use, 
can express only what is coarse.” Flaubert had two ways of 
writing, according to whether he was inditing an intimate 
letter or composing literary works in his own constrained style. 
" Artistic writing ” is always a reaction against the standard 
language. To a certain extent, indeed, it is a slang, a literary 

1 Cf. the celebrated work of W. von Humboldt, Ueber die Kamsprache auj 
der Inset Java, Berlin, 1836-9. 

2 Un hoimne hbre, pp. 87-8. 
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slang, which although it has many varieties and happens to be 
different in the case of the Parnassians, the symbolists or the 
decadents, is none the less a nKxlification of current speech. 
'riu;se forms of slang, restricted to the literary holy of holies, 
and linrilod to a small number of initiates, do not concern us 
here. At most, we need hut mention that they sometimes 
coirtrihute to the common language certain words or turns of 
exi)rossion. But wo must give closer attention to those cases 
in which the literary language is nothing other than the 
written tongue, and where botli express the norm represented 
by the standard language. 

The services rendered by our writers to the formation of the 
standard language are very great. It i.s to the combined 
eiforts of authors and grammarians that Frenchmen owe the 
French they learn at school.^ It is they who have forged this 
fine instrument for the general user, aird taken care that no 
rust defiles it. The purification of the language, carried on for 
several centuries, may seem to be a work of trivial and pedantic 
quibbling, yet we have received so much benefit from this work 
that those who have done it deserve thanks. Thanks to the 
schoolmasters trained by the study of the best writers, all who 
use the language have at their disposal the most appropriate 
form for the expression of their thoughts, a language in which 
all the words have an exact meaning, and all the turns of 
speech arc stabilized in their most delicate shades of meaning. 
In abolishing from the written language all that would shock 
natural feeling and good taste, in submitting it continually to 
rules of reason and decency, they have rendered it capable, as 
Bouhours has said, “ of sustaining the strongest subjects and 
elevating the weakest.” In a word, they have adapted it in 
advance to all the requirements ol the mind. And the standard 
language has amply benefited from the woidc they have per- 
formed, It has gained in clearness, elegance, precision, variety, 
and, in the words of Rivarol, in “ the integrity belonging 
to its genms 1 ” 

The great writers have done for words what the kings 
formerly did for the coinage. They gave it whatever value 
they saw fit and decided the rate at which it was to be accepted 
by all. Something of their spirit has passed into modern 

^ See Bninot, LVII, vol, iv, p. 219 and ff. ; cl. also Alexis Franfois, La 
ffmnmam du purisme e( I'Acadimie frawjaise ate xvhi sibch, I'aiis (1905). 
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Frenchmen, and though they speak French, it is Pascal and 
La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyere and Bossuct, Montesquieu 
and Voltaire, who dictate the words they employ. Each 
individual, however little education he may have received, 
dips into such inexhaustible reservoirs, oft-times without 
suspecting it, when he talks. We have here in mind a certain 
contemporary French writer, whose language, properly speaking, 
is a reproduction of the French classics. He might well Serve as 
a model to all those who attempt to write French, for he realizes 
with absolute perfection the ideal of French literature in its 
general and " common ” form. In fact, we recognize in each 
of his works, in the use he makes of words, the way he combines 
them, even in the turn and rhythm of the sentences, the impress 
of our great masters. It requires a well-trained taste to 
appreciate such a subtle art. There is a pleasure, however, in 
being able to recognize and distinguish in this fine fabric, 
with its beautiful sheen, the importance of each of the strands 
woven into it. It is painful to think that perhaps a day will 
come when no one will be able to enjoy this pleasure, should 
education change its character and purpose, and cease to 
be concerned with the best ; then the public will no longer 
understand its value, but wiE trample on this delicate tissue 
and all its fine pastel-shades of meaning. 

No doubt this is because all individual forms of art are 
beyond the reach of the crowd. But it is also because the 
creation of a " common " form, no matter how perfect, is but 
a moment in the history of a language, and further because a 
written language is always a little behind the spoken one. 

The construction of a written language marks a stopping- 
place in the development of language. The forms crystallize 
and ossify, losing the elasticity natural to life. It is an illusion, 
however, to imagine that language can ever be arrested. What 
gives this impression of arrest is the fact that an artificial 
language is superposed on the natural one ; the discrepancy 
between the two, slight at first, becomes increasingly greater 
in the course of time, until eventually the contrast becomes 
so marked that there is a break. This creation of written 
language may be compared to the formation of a film of ice on 
the surface of a river. The ice borrows its substance from the 
river, it is indeed the actual water of the river itself — and yet 
it is not the river. A child, seeing the ice, thinks that the river 
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exists no more, that its course has been arrested. Birt this is only 
an illusion. Under the layer of ice the water continues to flow 
down to the plain. Should tlie ice break, one sees the water 
suddenly bubble up as it goes gushing and murmuring on its 
way. This is an image of the si) cam of language. The written 
tongue is the film of ice upon its wat ers ; the stream which still 
flows under the ice that imprisons it is the impular and natural 
language ; the cold which produces the ice and would fain 
restrain the flood, is the stabilizing action exerted by the 
grammarians and pedagogues ; and the sunbeam which gives 
language its liberty is the mdomiiablc force of life, triumphing 
over rules and breaking the fetters of tradition. 

Ib'cscnt-day French offers some justiJication for the above 
simile. The discrepancy between written and spoken language 
is ever growing greater ; neither the syrrtax nor the vocabulary 
is the same. Even the morphology presents differences : 
the past definite and the imperfect subjunctive are no longer 
used m the spoken tongue. Above all, the differences in vocabu- 
lary arc obvious to all. Frenchmen are writing a dead language, 
dating back to the writers of the seventeenth century, which 
the contemporary writer, to whom we alluded above, repre- 
sents to-day in its full perfection. But we speak in very 
different fashion. Our current vocabulary has changed since 
the seventeenth century.^ The contrast between written and 
spoken words recalls the contrast between the plcbian and 
aristocratic words ; wc should hesitate to use in writing most 
of the words wc employ in conversation. A man who speaks 
as he writes gives the impression of being artificial and 
abnormal. There are less and less of these people every day. 

For a long lime the upper classes preserved by tradition an 
archaic language, stimulated by the use of the written longue, 
and it was only in the lower strata of the population that the 
growth of a spontaneous language, reviving the expressive 
elements of the language, was evident. To-day, the artificial 
language of the upper classes ha.s disappeared, to the advantage 
of this popular tongue. All the purists deplore this “ vulgariza- 
tion" ; but their complaint is futile.’^ A.s a further consequence, 
the written tongue can be tainted Isy it ; the daily papers 

r Seo F. Gohm, Lm imnsformaiions de. la franqaiso pendant la, 

deuMime motM du xvm sibcle (1740 80), Paris (1908). 

3 See especially E. Deschanul, LXVil, and P. St.iplcn, CXXOI. 
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hastily written by men often of no culture, are adopting more 
and more the expressions, turns, and even the forms of the 
spoken tongue. The solecism je m’en m^elk, the barbarous 
phrase de facon d ce que are in constant use. Many other 
" mistakes ” no less crude can be found every day in these 
papers. In a Paris newspaper with a large circulation we can 
collect such expressions as il demanda d ce que . . , avec ceite 
brusquene dont il ne se depart jamais . . . cette affaire ressort 
de la Prefecture de police . . . il ne se gSna pas pour I'agoniser 
de sottises . . . au point de vtie pecunier . . . alors il s’enfuya, 
etc. It will be readily noticed that in all this barbarous jargon 
there are numerous reminiscences of the written tongue. For 
example, se dSpartir de, ressortir d are not phrases belonging 
to the spoken tongue ; the use of the past definite is one of the 
■characteristic forms of the written language. The journalist 
who made these mistakes evidently intended and desired to use 
the written style of language but through lack of culture he 
has fashioned his written language from artificial and often 
false elements. In like manner Gregory of Tours, whose Latin 
swarms with mistakes due to the influence of the language 
spoken about him, still uses deponent verbs which had long 
since disappeared from the spoken tongue ; many of his 
deponent verbs do not exist in classical Latin.^ 

In defence of the good name of the French Press, however, 
we must recognize that in many large newspapers the language 
preserves a literary form, and that in them the correspondents 
and reporters apply the rules of written French without blunder- 
ing. If the number of those newspapers is tending to dimmish 
rather than increase, probably their level of correctness in 
writing French is proportionately becoming higher. There is 
a desire to react against the surrounding vulgarity, and 
solicitude for the purity of the language is thereby only 
strengthened. The Parisian Press thus includes newspapers 
which do not, in the proper sense of the term, all write 
the same language. One popular sheet uses scarcely any but 
spoken French in a more or less literary form. The language 
of another great daily journal would do justice to our best 
writers ; it is pure “ literary French ”. 

This literary French, however, is an acquired language ; so 
great is the discrepancy between it and the spoken tongue, 
1 M. Bonnet, L, p. 402. 
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that it often requires a long and arduous initiation and diligent 
practice. No oik; knows how long the custom will continue 
— t mean the custom of learning it. In any case, it can be 
foreseen that the fate of this literary French will be that of 
Latin, It will be pn'served as a dead language, with its rules 
and vocabulary lixed once for all. The living language will 
conthuu; to develop independently of it, as the Romance 
langnag(*s have done. At Ix'Si, it will servo as a I'cscrvoir for 
enriching the vocabulary of the living tongue (cf. p. 228). 
There will he a literary French in contrast to vulgar French, 
as there are. two kinds of Arabic in contrast to each other, and 
as the mandarin Cliinesc is opposed to the spoken languages of 
Ghina,-' Should a complete reform of orthography occur in 
France, the differences between these two French languages 
would startle everybody. 

Naturally, the existence of literary French does not prevent 
the formation of a standard common language beneath its 
surface. Vulgar Latin, from which the Romance languages 
have sprung, was itself very different from the classical Latin 
which was still written in the time of Ausonins and Claudian. 
Alongside of the koivi ) of the Hellenistic period was an artificial 
literary language whose vocabulary and even morphology were 
different. 

In fact, it is possible to have several common languages 
superposed one upon the other. 

In ancient India, Sanskrit, which was originally a religious 
language, liecamc a standard literary tongue the moment a 
foreign d5masty sanctioned its employment forprofanc purposes. 
It is to-day a scholar’s language, belonging both to the higher 
type of culture and to religion. Texts like the Mahiibharata, 
or the Pnranas, arc still read and recited in the temples, just 
as Latin texts are still in use in the Catholic Church. But, 
needless to say, Sanskrit extends lar beyond the domain of 
any Indian speech. Not only docs it embrace the whole of the 
Peninsula of India, whore it is used by peoples of very dilferent 
race and language, but it has been exported by Brahmin 
and Buddhist missionaries as far afield as their missionary 
enterprises have taken them. 

The existence of Sanskrit did not prevent other standard 
languages from arising. Long before the comparatively late 
1 Stoinlhal, cevn, p. S3. 
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epoch (about the time of the Christian era) when Sanskrit 
developed into a literary language, younger tongues had been 
employed as common written languages. From about 250 b.c.. 
King Asoka made of use these languages as official tongues in 
his inscriptions ; other languages — ^Pali, for example — were 
used concurrently with Sanskrit as religious languages, and 
employed in writing Buddhist texts. Finally, in the drama, 
certain literary languages known as the Prakrits were normally 
used side by side with Sanskrit. This is somewhat reminiscent 
of the Greek lyric and epic languages,’- 

But underneath the aristocratic stability of these Prakrits ^ 
dialects and local tongues were forming at an early date, and 
are still in evidence. Some of them have assumed sufficient 
importance to serve literary needs — e.g. Hindi, Bengali, 
• Marathi. India still has a common language, Hindustani, 
which properly speaking represents no real dialect. 

We may close our chapter with this example of the Indian 
languages. It admirably illustrates the relations of standard 
or common languages with local dialects and with each other. 
It shows the fundamental difficulty of tracing the boundary 
between the elements which define them, or of deciding to what 
points they penetrate and react upon one another. The fact 
is that the formation of the common languages, as well as their 
development and disintegration, are regulated by historical 
causes outside the sphere of language, namely by the move- 
ments of civilization itself, 

^ F. Lacote, Essai siir Gunddhya et la Brkatkaihd, pp. 40-59. 

^ See Jules Bloch., XLIX. 
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that it often requires a long and arduous initiation and diligent 
practice. No one knows how long the custom will continue 
—I mean the custom of learning it. In any case, it can be 
foreseen that the fate of Ibis litinary Frencli will be that of 
T,alin. It will be prt'Served as a dead langtiage, with its rules 
and vocabulary fixed once for all. Tlic living language will 
eontinuc to develop iudep('ndc’ntly of it, as the Romance 
languages have done. At best, it will serve, as a reservoir for 
enriching the vocabulary of the living tongue (cf. p. 228). 
d'horc will he a literary French in contrast to vulgar French, 
as there arc two kinds of Arabic in contrast to each other, and 
as the mandarin Ghinese is opposed to the spoken languages of 
China.^ Should a complete refoion of orthography occur in 
France, the differences between these two Ihcnch languages 
would startle everybody. 

Naturally, tlie existence of literary French does not prevent 
the formation of a standard common language beneath its 
surface. Vulgar Latin, from which the Romance languages 
have sprung, was itself very different from the classical Latin 
which was still written in the time of Ausonius and Claudian, 
Alongside of the kowi ) of the Hellenistic period was an artificial 
literary language whose vocabulary and even morphology were 
diifo.rcut. 

In fact, it is iiossiblc to have several common languages 
superposed one upon the other. 

In ancient India, Sanskrit, which was originally a religious 
language, became a standard literary tongue the moment a 
foreign dynasty sanctioned its employment for profane purposes. 
It is to-day a scholar’s language, belonging both to the higher 
type of culture and to religion. Texts like the Mahfxbharata, 
or the Pnrtoas, are still read and recilcd in the temples, just 
as Latin texts arc still in use in the Catholic Church. But, 
needless to say, Sanskrit extends far beyond the domain of 
any Indian speech. Not only docs it embrace the whole of the 
Peninsula of India, where it is used by peoples ol very different 
race and language, but it has been exported liy Brahmin 
and Buddhist missionaries as far afield as their missionary 
enterprises have taken them. 

The existence of Sanskrit did not prevent other standard 
languages from arising. Long before the comparatively late 
» Steinthal, CCVII, p. 53. 
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epoch (about the time of the Christian era) when Sanskrit 
developed into a literary language, younger tongues had been 
employed as common written languages. From about 250 b.c,, 
King Asoka made of use these languages as official tongues in 
his inscriptions ; other languages — Pali, for example — ^were 
used concurrently with Sanskrit as religious languages, and 
employed in writing Buddhist texts. Finally, in the drama, 
certain literary languages known as the Prakrits were normally 
used side by side with Sanskrit. This is somewhat reminiscent 
of the Greek lyric and epic languages.^ 

But underneath the aristocratic stability of these Prakrits ® 
dialects and local tongues were forming at an early date, and 
are still in evidence, Some of them have assumed sufficient 
importance to serve literary needs — eg. Hindi, Bengali, 
• Marathi. India still has a common language, Hindustani, 
which properly speaking represents no real dialect. 

We may close our chapter with this example of the Indian 
languages It admirably illustrates the relations of standard 
or common languages with local dialects and with each other. 
It shows the fundamental difficulty of tracing the boundary 
between the elements which define them, or of deciding to what 
points they penetrate and react upon one another. The fact 
is that the fonnation of the common languages, as well as their 
development and disintegration, are regulated by historical 
causes outside the sphere of language, namely by tlie move- 
ments of civilization itself. 

^ F. Lacote, Essai sur Gwuldliya ei la Brhaihathd, pp. 40-59. 

“ See Jules Bloch, XHX. 



CHAPTER IV 

I'liE Mutual Influlkce of Languages i 

ideal ol an nuinlerruplcdj coniimious dcvcloiancnt for 
language, shelttsred from every outside influence, is 
scarcely ever roaIi'/.cd. On the contraiy, the mutual influence 
of neighbouring languages often plays a very important role in 
linguistic development. 

Contact between languages is an historical necessity, and 
this inevitably leads to penetration. Under our very eyes and 
all around us the.ro arc areas where history has shuffled 
various peoples sjicaking different languages. In areas of this 
kiird the extension of commerce and the necessity for com- ’ 
munication demand the knowledge and common use of several 
languages. The Balkan peninsula has always been, and still is, 
a maze of languages, races, nationalities, and religions. Slavs, 
Greeks, Albanians, Rumanians, Turks, Jews, and Armenians 
form smaller or larger communities all mixed together in this 
arcii. There are Greeks in Thrace and Rumanians in Mace- 
donia, Serbians in Albania, and Albaniairs in Greece. Nowhere 
in this region is it possible for political frontiers to coincide 
with racial or religious boundaries. Orthodox and Roman 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, and Judaism, all take their share 
of each different race and irationality. Various languages, which 
contribute more or less towards the preseivation of these 
religions and nationalities, add an additional element of 
confusion : side by side wc find Serbian and Bulgarian, Greek 
and Albanian, Rumanian and Turkish, Armenian, and lastly 
Spanish, spoken by the Jews, and this list includes only the 
larger groups of languages, disregarding the dialects. 

A similar .situation, somewhat exceptional in present-day 
Europe, must more often have been the rule in the course of 
history. Its consequences from the linguistic point of view arc 
considerable. When two or more languages come into contact 

^ H. Sclvuchardl, CCIII, E. Winclisdi, Zhv Theoric ihr Mischspyachen und 
LehnwSrtcy (XL, Leipzig (1897), pp. 101-2(5). For questions ol principle, see 
Solmclmrdt, Krcalische Studien, XXXIX (1882-90), vol.s. 101-5, pp. 116 and 
122 ; XXXVni, vols. xii, xiii, pp, 476 and 508, and xv, pp. 88-123 ; and 
xy, vol. vi (1912). Sayce, CXXXVIII, vol.^i, p. 219, gives some examples of 
mixed languages. 
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they are bound to react more or less upon one another. By 
virtue of this truth, certain philologists have even gone so far 
as to say that there is no language which is not in certain respects 
a mixed language. It is therefore necessary to examine the 
conditions under which linguistic contacts are brought about, 
and the results of such contacts on languages. 

It would not be correct to represent the competition of two 
different idioms in contact as always manifesting itself in the 
same manner, for languages differ in their vitality and conse- 
quently some are more easily influenced than others. 

In the case of two of the great languages of civilization, such 
as German and French, which are equal in vitality but differ 
considerably in structure, the competition to which they are 
t exposed has no great effect on the languages themselves, and is 
carried on almost entirely in an economic held. The schools 
equip the protagonists for the fight, but it is in the give and 
take of life that victory is obtained. We hear of some Swiss 
village where German has driven out French ; another where 
the opposite has happened.^ We will not discuss here the 
respective merits of languages. The inhabitants of these 
villages, being in possession of two instruments of equal sub- 
stance and efficiency, have chosen the one which best answers 
theif requirements. There will always be a tendency to dis- 
place the linguistic frontier according as economic relations 
are developed on this or that side of it. Practical interests 
alone rule in such circumstances and decide in favour of one or 
other language which might otherwise long remain in a state of 
equilibrium. 

In addition to economic conditions, the political situation 
must be taken into account. Certain peoples, because of 
a feeling of patriotism or for the sake of showing their inde- 
pendence and opposing a neighbouring power, will uphold 
one particular language more strongly or even develop it in 
preference to another. It is obvious, for example, that the 
respective positions of Flemish and French in Belgium do not 
depend upon economic conditions alone, but also upon political 
motives which the philologist must take into account. During 

* Zimmerli, Dte deuisch-franzosiche Sprachgreme in der Schweiz (part i, 
Gottingen dissertation, 1891 ; part ii, presented at Geneva and Basle, 1895 
and 1899). 
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tlic past twenty years, a movement in Ireland has developed 
in favour of Die revival fif the old national toiif^nio ; the origin 
of this movement was primarily political, and the. chief motive 
was to fret' tht; people from the traditional cnoray-specch — 
English. Ih'oneh was junan- so much in vogue in Alsace as 
during the annexation of that country to the German Empire. 
Wlu'ii it was part of l''rance hefore iSyr, and no linguistic 
constraint was imposed upon it, lliere was lc.ss reason for 
avoiding the use of local Germanic speech, 

To a great extent, political reasons govern the rivalry of 
languages in the Balkan countries ; but religion has also 
played an important part. A language like Armc'nian owes 
its vitality, in large nu'asnre, to the fact that there is an 
independent Armenian Church m existence. The feeling of 
K'.ligious c(3munmity increases the resisting power of a language, r 
In 1688, in South Africa, the French Protestant refugees 
formed a fourth of the population of the Cape Colony ; but as 
Dutch was the official, the pirblic, political, and religious 
language, Frcirch disappeared in the coirrsc of a century, 

An equally powerful sentimental factor which has 
strengthened and maintained the integrity of many languages 
is the sense of prestige. No Roman citizen would ever have 
consented to loatn one of those barbarian idioms, quoniin 
nomina. iiix cat eloqni ore Romano (Pomponius Mela, iii, 3) ; 
whilst even in Italy Latin stilled Etruscan, Oscan and Umbrian. 
So great was the prestige of the Latin language that barely a 
century after the conquest Gaul sent professors of oratory to 
Rome. 

The determination of the Greeks not to sacrifice their 
language and adojit that of a conqueror whom they despised, 
preserved Greek throughout tin' agi'S, Turkish has never been 
able to supplant it, nor even to encroach upon it. The language 
of the oppressor was used for administrative necessities, but, 
as the Italians pul it, never has the lingnci del ouore given way 
to the lingua dal pane. 

The prestige of a language was u-sually justified by its worth. 
In the case of Greek this worth is coirsiderablc, and greatly 
transcends the intrinsic value of Turkish. Turkish, the 
language of the conquerors, is in no way a cultivated language, 
and cannot, therefore, successfully compete with Greek, 
which represents a culture a thousand times more venerable. 
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The importance of this intrinsic worth of a language is made 
manifest in many places. We could almost give the coefficient 
of each. Armenian has given way to Russian in Europe ; hut 
Polish has resisted Russian in the west of the former empire 
of the Czars. They are two languages of equal strength, and 
in no respect is one inferior to the other. The genius of certain 
Indo-European, or Semitic, languages like Arabic for spreading 
is doubtless the result of complex causes, in which the intrinsic 
worth of the language itself has no mean part. 

Isolated linguistic nuclei, thrown by chance into the midst of 
a population speaking a different language, can hardly be 
maintained intact, and are rapidly absorbed, no matter whether 
the environment into which they fall has a highly cultivated 
language or not. We Imow how difficult the diverse ethnic 
* groups in the United States have found it to maintain the 
integrity of their languages alongside of English. Even 
German is seriously affected and is rapidly degenerating; a 
German-American has gradually reached the point of saying 
Milch gleicht der Onkel nil on the model of Uncle does not like 
milk}- About the middle of the eighteenth century, a Swabian 
colony settled in Spain, at the foot of the Sierra Morena. No 
trace of German can nowadays be found there other than in a 
few family names.® Similarly, the French spoken by the French 
refugees established in Germany, or in the Netherlands after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, did not long withstand 
the influence of the speech by which it was surrounded. North 
of Frankfort there were a certain number of villages peopled 
by the French, who have remained there, but whose language 
to-day is the German of the neighbouring villages. On the 
other hand, German has survived from the fourteenth century 
onwards in the Gottschee valley in the very midst of a Slo- 
venian area.® Economic conditions have doubtless favoured 
its retention, not to mention the additional prestige of patriotic 
opposition to Slav influence. But furthermore, from the 
cultural point of view, Gennan is better equipped for spreading 
than Slovenian. The two languages were not equally matched. 
It is easy to understand, nevertheless, that Slovenian, used by 

^ Baumgartaer, “ Die deutsohe Sprache in Amerika," quoted by Mexllet, 
IV, XVIII, vol. cxvi. 

2 S. Foist, XXVI, vol. xxxvi, p. 344 n. 

’ Ad. Haufien, Di« deutsche Spi-acHnsel Gottschee, Graz (1895) ; H. Tscbiakel, 
Grammaiih der Gottscheer Mundart, Halle (1908). 
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the entile surrounding country, would not be influenced by the 
German of Gottschec. Yet the fact that German was able to 
maintain its position can be explained only by the infoiiority 
of Slovenian from the point of view here taken. 

Let us now consider the influence of a common or standard 
language, representing a highly organized cidture, upon a group 
of local varieties of speech, possessing neither unity nor co- 
hesion. A case of this kind is to be found in the relations 
between Breton and French in Brittany. Their rivalry bears 
no resemblance to that of French and German in Switzerland, 
where the two languages advance and recede like two armies 
facing each other and can so remain on guard for a long time. 

If one of tlrcm recoils or advances, however, a real displace- 
ment of the linguistic frontier lakes place, and the people will 
definitely speak French or German, On the contrary, the r 
linguistic frontier between Breton and French has hardly 
varied for several centuries, despite the incontestable progress 
made by French in Brittany.^ We know that in the eleventh 
century A.n. Breton had scarcely a wider area than it occupies 
to-day within the limits of an almost straight line running 
from the noilh-wesl to the south-east, from Plouha, on the 
coast between Paimpol and Saint-Bricuc, to the mouth of 
the Vilaiue, passing below Quinlin and above Elven. To the 
right of this line, the French, or gallo/ dialects as they are 
called, have ])een almost alone in use for the last nine or ten 
centuries. The I'ivalry between the two languages presents 
itself under a special aspect. Lot us resume our analogy of two 
confronting armies. Here there is no longer an array drawn up 
in battle array, nor is there any question of territory gained by 
the conquerors as they force the conquered to retreat. There 
is merely a continual passage of numerous elements from one 
language to the other : they arc like deserters constantly 
going over to the opposite camp, which will eventually find 
itself with none of its native soldiers left. Plerc we have 
peaceful penetration rather than a war of conquest. 

Let us now examine the situation to the west of the lino 
traced above. Ah the Breton dialects, without exception, 
have been invaded by French. The language of the more 
complex civilization brought with it an influx of now words 

r See Paul Sdbillol, Jtavue i'EthnographU, January, 1886, and J. Loth, 
VIII, vol. sxiv, p. 29S, and xxviii, p. 374. 
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representing objects, ideas, and manners that were new. Ever 
since the end of the fifteenth century French literature and 
religion has been pouring French words into the Breton 
language, owing to the fact that French had naturally furnished 
the Bretons with models for their devotional books. Breton 
thus became confined more and more to rural or special uses. 
Military service and the teaching of French in the schools 
of the last fifty years have merely precipitated matters. At the 
same time, a change has taken place m the conditions of 
competition between the two languages. 

For a long time the penetration of Breton by French was 
effected by a sort of unconscious endosmosis, Breton receiving 
internally a daily increasing number of French words without 
bcing4fware that any difference was being effected. Most of 
» the Bretons, however, continued to speak Breton even while 
introducing French words into their language. To-day, the 
great majority of the people are bilingual, and accordingly 
the competition between the two languages has been in a way 
transferred from the field of daily commerce to the mind of 
each individual speaker. This form of competition is equally 
deadly to Breton. The resources offered by a knowledge of 
French are infinitely superior to those which a knowledge of 
Breton alone provides for a speaker. The fact that French 
is the bourgeois language, employed exclusively by urban 
society, makes the country-girls as anxious to use it as they 
are to don the dress of these fashionable people. Further, 
intercourse between the Breton population and the bour- 
geoisie is becoming more and more frequent ; employees and 
domestic staff speak French with their employers. The develop- 
ment of the tourist traffic provides in the foreigner and the 
townsman a considerable source of revenue for the native, and 
it is therefore to his advantage to speak French, and indeed 
has become a necessity. The kind of life led also influences 
language. It is a fact that Breton is less spoken on the coast 
than in the interior, the explanation being that the seafaring 
folk naturally gain their livelihood away from their homes, 
and come in contact every day with people who speak another 
language, or at least a different dialect. Thus it behoves them 
to employ a common language like French for their business. 
Lastly, it is along the Breton coast tliat the principal lines of 
communication are to be found, on which the principal towns 
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are situated, and where, consequently, a constant exchange of 
business is earned on and tourists arc continually coming and 
goingd French has thus become the common or standard 
language of Brittany, which Breton, with its many varieties of 
di.ile(',t, has never been. The .struggle between P'raich and 
Breton is thus ulliinuitily liaceablc to economic causes, but 
it is the respective value of the two idioms as expressive 
media which determines the particular conditions of this 
struggle. 


The final disappearance of Breton may, therefore, be 
predicted ; but we need be in no hurry to announce its dis- 
appearance prematurely. Breton is still very much alive. 
Quite apart from the devotion of the Bretons to their natural 
traditions, the considerable increase of population in Breton 
Brittany is a powerful factorin the maintenance of the language. 
On the other hand, the advantage of being bilingual may 
encourage the Bretons to speak Breton among themselves. It 
is a ready-made, special language, which serves to safeguard 
their independence. As a special language, Breton may be 
preserved for a long time among certain groups of workers 
in the sardine fisheries and canneries, and by the pahidiers 
who work the salt-marshes, the slate workers and itinerant 
dealers ; and in this form, no one can possibly judge of the 
extent of its longevity. It will be able to renew and regenerate 
itself as long as there is a sufficiently large group to maintain 
its integrity as a special language. 

Already, however, there are linguistic islands whei'e Breton 
has disappeared. Tlius the industrial workers of Hannobot 
speak nothing but French. Still more striking is the case of 
the peninsula of Guerandc, where the real Breton Bretons arc 
confined to the four hamlets of the commune of Batz, inhabited 
principally by salt-marsh workers. Even hero Breton survives 
only in a precarious fashion. As the circle bounding the 
linguistic island becomes narrower and narrower till it is 
reduced to a minute area, the number of Breton-speaking 
individuals witliin the land also diminishes. Breton here is 
no longer used by people under fifty years of age, and children 
no longer understand their parents. We can see the time when 


1 Camille Vallanx, La Basse-Byeiagne, Paris, 1907. 
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Breton will have definitely disappeared from this comer of 
the globe. 

There are other languages which the same fate has befallen > 
Sorabian or Wendish, a Slavonic dialect, is to-day spoken in the 
Spreewald (Lausitz) ; but its sister-language Polabian, which 
was formerly spoken on the lower reaches of the Elbe, dis- 
appeared in the eighteenth century. To-day, there remains no 
trace of Prussian, a Baltic dialect, which stiU survived along 
the coast between Dantzig and Konigsberg at the end of the 
sixteenth century. In England, the Celtic dialect, Cornish,, 
which during the Middle Ages must have occupied the whole 
of the peninsula, including modem Devon, and joined up with, 
the Welsh area across the Bristol Chaimel, has now practi- 
cally disappeared. The last Cornish speaker, according to 
legend, was a woman named Dolly Pentreath, who died on 
26th December, 1777, at St. Paul, near Penzance, at the age of 
one hundred and two. In the course of the nineteenth century, 
however, scraps of prayers, oaths, and phrases in Cornish 
could still be heard on the lips of peasants, and in 1875, there 
were still old men in Cornwall who could count up to 20 in 
Cornish.^ 

The question now arises of deciding what we mean when we 
say a language is dead, and the point at which we must consider 
it to be so. 

Polabian has been absorbed into German, as Cornish into- 
Enghsh, and present-day Breton is being gradually swallowed 
up by French. The capital of Cornwall, however, apart from 
old words or groups of Cornish words traditionally preserved, 
still retains many traces of the old native language. Similarly, 
the French spoken in Brittany and the English spoken in 
Ireland ® betray the influence of Breton and Irish. Not only 
is the vocabulary more or less impregnated with words and 
expressions from the native language, but the latter reacts 
upon phonetics and even upon certain details of morphology, 
as for exatnple, the word-order or the use of prepositions. 
Thus in Brittany in the French speech of the towns the accent 
is often placed in Breton fashion, and it also preserves the inten- 
sity it possessed in Breton. In the French spoken at Quimper 
the penultimate syllable is very strongly stressed; final 

1 VHI, vol. Ill, p. 239. 

* Joyce, Enghsh as we speak ti in Ireland, London, 2nd edition (1910). 
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more or less, mixed languages. Another theory, ^ however, has 
it that on the contrary only one language is ever spoken at one 
time. The unity of the language spoken, with all the foreign 
elements analysis may discover in it, resides solely in 
the consciousness of the speaker. One language may 
quite easily melt into another, but the speaker passing 
from one to the other will none the less have to make 
a jump. There will always be a definite moment when 
he will be conscious of leaving the first and adopting 
the second. French is a Latin language and English a 
Germanic one, whatever external influences they may have 
undei'gone, by the fact that we have the sense of speaking 
the language of our ancestors, and because, if we trace back 
our speech to the Latin and common Germanic, we shall find 
& continuity of speakers who had the feeling and intention of 
transmitting a single identical language. 

These are two quite contradictory theories. In order to 
attempt their reconciliation we must examine to what point 
the addition of foreign elements can compromise the essential 
unity of a language. 

We will leave on one side the mutual borrowings of vocabu- 
lary that take place between languages. One characteristic 
of such borrowings is that they do not betoken that the user 
speaks or even knows the language from which they are 
taken. French sportsmen, whose language is full of English 
words, do not therefore know Enghsh, even if they pronounce 
these Enghsh words correctly. Thus vocabulary-borrowings, 
no matter how extensive they may be, remain in a certain 
sense outside the language. 

There are other borrowings, however, which presuppose an 
intimate penetration by one linguistic system into another. 
These are the result of modelling one construction upon another, 
examples of which have already been given (see p. 206) . 

Tins superposition of a foreign construction on a natural 
language always results from the confusion of two verbal 
images, each corresponding to a different language, between 
which the speaker gets muddled. This confusion may occur in 
connexion with words as w'ell as constructions, but the cause is 
always the same Wlien a fiist-form boy carelessly translates 
See Meillet, XLII, vol. xv, p. 403. 

u 
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sonants are often changed into snrds, especially the spirants 
{line chemisse nciif, un fromachc, etc.), fairs is used (in the sense 
of oher in Breton) as a true auxiliary {pour fairs le diable 
s'irriicr—pQuy quo le diable s'irritc) ; the complement of the 
passive verb is introduced by the proposition avec (Bret, gant) : 

" tue avec son voisiu ” (instead of par), etc. Similarly the 
Ifnglish spoken in Ireland preserves the old Irish usage in 
" of you ” instead of “from you ”, or " against ” in the sense 
of '' with ”, or even ” lo/iat icay ” in the sense of '' How ? " 

" on the head of" in the sense of " in regard to ”, translating 
the Irish cad chaoi hh-fitil In? and ann a cheann, or ” it does be ” 
to supply a lacima in the English verb by a direct translation. 

Thus, despite the fact thal they themselves are impregnated 
with h'rench and English elements, Breton and Irish both 
influence the invading language. « 

Will there ever be a time when Breton will have become so 
completely penetrated by French that it will seem to be only 
a belated dialect scarcely more specialized than the others— 
although presenting different characteristics ? If that were to 
be so, it would be impossible to date the moment at which 
a language could be called dead. There would always be 
relics of the vanished language in certain pronunciations, 
constructions, and above all isolated words, which, for example, 
would appear to be bori'owed from Breton by the French 
when they were really survivals of the Breton language 
surrounded by borrowed French elements. We should no 
longer be able to tell whether, at a given moment, one was still 
using a form of Breton completely impregnated with French 
or if French containing survivals of Breton was being spoken. 
The Breton would have melted into the French as a piece of 
sugar melts in water. Doubtless, in such a case, we might say 
" Breton no longer exists ”. But should wo not be judging 
merely by appearances ? In fact, Breton will exist as long as the 
elements borrowed from it are used. But according to this 
reckoning the Gaulish variety of Celtic is not dead, since we 
have in our language some words here and there which arc 
derived from it ; and over and above Latin we should still be 
speaking a certain number of other more or less known languages 
' — all those, in fact, which in the course of ages have mingled 
with Latin and French. This interpretation of the facts is in 
accord with the theory according to which all languages are. 
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more or less, mixed languages. Another theory,^ however, has 
it that on the contrary only one language is ever spoken at one 
time. The unity of the language spoken, with all the foreign 
elements analysis may discover in it, resides solely in 
the consciousness of the speaker. One language may 
quite easily melt into another, but the speaker passing 
from one to the other will none the less have to make 
a jump. There will always be a definite moment when 
he will be conscious of leaving the first and adopting 
the second. French is a Latin language and English a 
Germanic one, whatever external influences they may have 
undergone, by the fact that we have the sense of speaking 
the language of our ancestors, and because, if we trace back 
our speech to the Latin and common Germanic, we shall find 
£L continuity of speakers who had the feeling and intention of 
transmitting a single identical language. 

These are two quite contradictory theories. In order to 
attempt their reconciliation we must examine to what point 
the addition of foreign elements can compromise the essential 
unity of a langitage. 

We will leave on one side the mutual borrowings of vocabu- 
lary that take place between languages. One characteristic 
of such borrowings is that they do not betoken that the user 
speaks or even knows the language from which they are 
taken. French sportsmen, whose language is full of English 
words, do not therefore know English, even if they pronounce 
these Enghsh words correctly. Thus vocabulary-borrowings, 
no matter how extensive they may be, remain in a certain 
sense outside the language. 

There are other borrowings, however, which presuppose an 
intimate penetration by one linguistic system into another. 
These are the result of modelling one construction upon another, 
examples of which have already been given (see p. 206) . 

This superposition of a foreign construction on a natural 
language always results from the confusion of two verbal 
images, each corresponding to a different language, between 
which the speaker gets muddled. This confusion may occur in 
connexion with words as wcU as constructions, but the cause is 
always the same. When a first-form boy carelessly translates 
^ See Meillet, XLlIf vol. xv, p. 403. 

u 
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" give me my cow ” by da mihi mca vacca, or " I’ctcr is the 
king” by Petms est regent, he has been misled by the tact 
tliat the English words '' my cow ” or " the king ” may be 
eilher the subject or the object. This is exactly what occurs 
wlK'ii, for the Italian dammi la mia vacca, a Slovenian says 
dajmti iiioja krava (employing the nominative instead ot the 
accusative). It is not a tpiestinn of what we may call a con- 
fusion of case, in that the objoctivti or subjective sense rc'inains 
quite, dear however the phrase may be tinned, but rather is it 
a confusion of verbal images ; the speaker is talking Slovcnian- 
Italian.^ In a rh'grco vciy little different, this is what happens 
when a Swiss writer like K. F. Meyer writes ; er ist krilnker ah 
dll iiiclit denkat ” he is more ill than you think ”. This mistake 
in (joiman is due to the. fact that the writer has in mind the 
negative conception of the comparative, commoir to French on 
Italian ; he is uniting the Romance habit of thought with the 
Germanic words. 

This kind of mistake is very widespread. Even the con- 
struction of sentences is modelled on another language, and, 
accordingly, the word-order belonging to one sometimes passes 
into the adjacent language. Austrian-German, for example, 
under the inlluonce of Slavonic, permits itself great freedom in 
word-order. The predicate or the object may be put at will 
at the beginning of the sentence : guten Morgen witnsch' ich 
Ihnen (I wish you good morning), Recht hat er (he is right), 
gtU ist's gegangen (it went off well), etc., just as they may be 
said in Slavonic. In Bohemia one may hear : Schwester 
haben wir ganz kleine (we have quite small sisters) after the 
pattern of the Czech sestyu mdme malickou. In southern 
Austria, the influence of Slavonic is seen particularly in the 
position occupied by the negative : nicht scheiit er sick, ihn zu 
verleimden (he is not ashamed to slander him), which is 
simply a literal translation of the Slovenian ne se sravinje ga 
obrekovati. 

When a person habitually has to exprc.ss himself in two 
different languages, he will unconsciously employ the idiom 
of one while speaking the other. In Welsh, the adjectival 
superlative is expressed by the use of iawn (=true) which 
corresponds to the English very : thus, da iawn is modelled on 


*■ This example and those that follow are borrowed fumi Schuchardt, 

CCni, p. 90. 
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very good. The custom of adding adverbs to verbs in order to 
modify their meaning is characteristic of the Germanic tongues. 
It is to be found in areas adjacent to English or German- 
speaking districts, and is due to the influence of these languages. 
In Welsh, cael allan is modelled on “ to find out ”, dy fodi fyny 
on " to come up ”, torri i lawr on " to break down ”, rhoddi 
i fyny on ‘ ' to give up ” . Similarly, in Gaehc, cuiras is a literal 
translation of " to put out ”, cuir air " to put on ”, etc. 
The Ladino spoken by the Giisons in Switzerland has 
drizzer our " to carry out ” (Ger. aus-richten) , gnir avaunt 
" to happen ” (Ger. vor-kommen), or vair aint “ to examine ” 
(Ger. ein-sehen). We are here on the boundary line between 
vocabulary and morphology. 

Certain literal renderings have a more direct influence upon 
'morphology and would even seem to modify it. In certain 
local forms of Polish which come into contact with German 
there has arisen a kind of past indefinite with the auxiliary 
to have : ja to mom sprzedane ” I have sold ” (German Ich hale 
verkauft) instead of the correct Polish sprzedatem} 

In Italy, in the province of Campobasso, there is a Serbo- 
Croatian colony which came from Ill3u:ia about the fifteenth 
century, and which to-day still speaks a dialect of the Stokavian 
type. The use of the Italian article has been observed in an 
entirely Slavonic sentence ; da mi haze le pute " in order to 
show me the way ”. 

Slovenian has not only borrowed verbs, adverbs, particles, 
and nouns of number from the German, it has also developed 
an article, and frequently uses a passive on the German model.^ 

In the Portuguese of Mangalore in India, under the influence 
of English, there is a tendency to introduce the use of s with 
the apostrophe in order to denote possession. They began by 
saying governor’s casa for “ the governor’s house ”, then gover- 
nador’s casa, so that Portuguese has acquired an English 
morpheme. 

We know that in different languages which are geographically 
contiguous, common phonetic peculiarities are often found (see 
p. 50) . The same is true of the morphology. Thus, the Finnish 
use of the instrumental with the predicate arose in those Indo- 
European languages (Slavic and Baltic) which had been in 

1 Casimir Nitsch, Mowa ludu pohhiego, Cracow (1911), p. 136. 

® Feist, XXVI, vol. xxxvi, p. 323. 
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contact with the Finnish languages^ This does not prevent 
Slavonic and Finnish from being morphologically diifcrcnt. 
But boi rowings such as those quoted above compiomise the 
integrity of the morphological system. When the borrowing 
is restricted to a limited number of turns of speech, these may 
pass as vocabulary borrowings, but if the bouowcd constuic- 
tion serves as a mode and imprints upon the mind a defiirito 
verbal imag(',, the language then really acquires a new morpho- 
logical procedure. 

The complete elimination of the earlier grammatical system 
may even come about. Let us say that Portuguese, for instance, 
adopts the construction homem’s casa to the exclusion of a oasa 
do hoinem. This will not alter the general morphological 
system of the language ; it is merely the matter of a new wheel 
or a single foreign piece of mechanism being introduced inter 
the machine, But if the Portuguese morphological system 
were to undergo several modifications of this character, would 
there not come a time when the speaker would be unable to say 
whether he was speaking English or Portuguese ? Nor would 
the philological student he in belter case, 

For the answer to this question, we can gather valuable 
indications fiom the study of certain mixed languages. Such 
languages exist. Unfortunately, their existence is oirly 
vouched for under conditions which thiow some doubt on the 
evidence. Wo have already cited the example of the speech of 
the Armenian gipsies, which, while preserving its Romany 
vocabulary, has completely adopted the Armenian morpho- 
logical system and is consequently nothing moi'e than Armenian 
with a Romany vocabulary. This example is confirmed by 
the Romany spoken in England. In early times, the Gipsies 
in England spoke pure Romany, later, while retaining their 
Romany vocabulary, they combined it with English mor- 
phemes. For example, a sentence like Imnbve U jal adrS mi 
Dmelesko hari kana mcrvSa ' ' I wish to go to the house of God when 
I die ”, has become in the later phases of the Gipsy language ; 
'' I’d liom to jal adrd mi Ditvel's kerwlion mandi mer's.” * The 
data in both cases arc in agreement and must be explained in 
the same way. Their very oddity lays them open to the 
suspicion of being in part, at least, artificial. One would almost 

Mcilloi, IV, vol. xii, Ixxvi. 

* Pisohcl, cited by Schuchardt, CCIII, pp. 8-9. 
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suspect a cryptic motive to be at the back of both sets of facts— 
that the intention was to render the English or the Armenian 
incomprehensible by substituting Romany for Armenian or 
English words. In that case there would be no question of a 
Romany acquisition of the morphology of another language, 
but rather of a mutilation of English or Armenian by Romany. 
It would be a somewhat risky procedure to draw any definite 
conclusion from such data. 

Mixed languages, however, are interesting because they are 
generally also examples of worn-out languages. And this fact 
enables us better to understand their mixed condition. 

The reciprocal influences to which languages in contact are 
submitted, result in mutual loss. The necessity for finding 
some quick method for making themselves understood leads 
’ neighbouring peoples to make mutual sacrifices ; to eliminate 
from their respective languages everything that is over- 
special and to preserve only tliose general features which they 
have in common with neighbouriug languages. 

At the present moment the Caucasus, like the Balkan 
Peninsula, presents a considerable mixture of languages. 
Tartar, Armenian, Georgian, Circassian, cover the country 
with a variety of dialects often so different from one another 
that philologists are unable to trace their origin. The principal 
cause for the rapid degeneration of these languages is precisely 
the influence of their neighbours. There we have excellent 
examples of the wear and tear that comes of too close contact. 
In the south-east part of Daghestan, on both banlcs of the 
Samur River, we find a series of dialects belonging to the 
Kurine group of languages. These dialects have gradually 
been submerged by the flood of Armenian and Tartar, and 
their area has become more and more restricted, so that even 
within the narrow circle where they are spoken, the influence 
of the two neighbouring languages is progressively encroaching 
upon them. This corrosive action is not equally strong in 
every part, but it is felt everywhere, and if one is to believe 
A. Dirr, who has made the closest study of these facts,^ the 
most remarkable result of this action lies in a morphological 
simplification. 

As early as 1819 Grimm maintained that the inevitable 

Milteilungen der anihropol GeseUschaft Wten, vol. xxxix, p. 301, and 
xl, p. 22. 
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rcsiilt of a conflict of languages was the loss of their grammar.^ 
This is not inevitable, but the fact remains that such a result 
is frequently observed. Languages which go abroad, being 
exposed to many and varied iuiluencos on the part of languages 
(hat often diltcr widely from (hem, generally lose their individual 
characteiLstics more rapidly than olher languages, Dis- 
placi'inent, too, is often the cause of linguistic degeneration. 

It explains, for instance, the dillertmces between the dialects 
of the Greeli: colonies as contrasted with those of their capital 
cities. To other highly probable causes which have been 
advanced in explanation of these diU'erencos (sec p. 356) we must 
('ertainly add the elfcet of the non-Greek languages in use in 
lerritorit>s to which the Greeks extended their activities. Even 
without admitting the inlluencc of the languages in question 
nixm the stmcttire of the Greek dialects spoken in the colonies, '' 
it is possible that the relative simplification of the morphology 
and the destruction of many of its phonetic features were due to 
the proximity of different languages. The people who used 
them, when they came to speak Greek, imposed upon the 
Greeks certain new ways of expressing themselves, to which the 
Greeks, who constituted but a small portion of the population, 
eventually accommodated themselves. 

This linguistic state of aftairs, in all likelihood, has singularly 
favoured the ('.stablishraent of a common language. From the 
time, when the Greek dialects had eliminated some of their 
most striking peculiarities, as a result of outside influences, 
these dialects were liable to absorption into the Kotxj;. What 
is here true for the dialects of the same language is exemplified 
in the history of different languages. Like actions and reac- 
tions produce like results. In this way a sort of balance between 
two or more rival languages is establislied, resulting in the 
lonnation of a mixed speech, which then serves as the common 
language. There is generally one iircpondcrating language 
which serves as the basis lor the compound.® It may happen, 
however, that a common language results from a fairly equal 
admixture of different languages. This is the case with Sabir, 
used in the Mediterranean ports. This i,s a mixture ol French, 
Spanish, Greek, Italian, and Arabic. All these have contributed 
to the formation of Sabir, especially in the case of its vocabu- 

^ Deutsche Grammatih, pp. xxxli and 177, 

“ E, Windisoh, op. cit., pp. 104 and 113. 
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lary ; the grammatical peculiarities of each have been 
eliminated. 

Pidgin-EngUsh, which serves as a common language for the 
ports of the Far East, and Broken English, used by the natives 
of Sierra Leone, are, like Sabir, mixed languages.^ 

Pidgin-English has a foundation of Chinese, a language which 
is characterized by a minimum of grammar. Pidgin, properly 
speaking, is Chinese with an English vocabulary. With this 
English vocabulary which, as it happens, lends itself remarkably 
well to this use, sentences have been constructed in which the 
word-order is exactly that of Chinese. This often produces an 
amusing combination and proves, as we have said before, that 
there is an affinity between the idiom of the two languages. 
Here we certainly have a given language as the foundation for 
’the mixture, but the very character of this language, with its 
almost entire lack of grammar, particularly fits it for the role 
which has devolved upon it. 

The Creole dialects might also be cited as examples of mixed 
languages. They are based upon a European language, 
French, Spanish, or English. But in Creole these languages 
appear shorn of their morphological peculiarities and reduced 
to a pulverized condition. It is like gravel from which 
the lime has disappeared, or stones without cement a 
thin and formless substance. The necessity to carry on a 
conversation with foreign merchants in order to transact 
business forced the natives to learn a foreign language which 
has finished by displachig the mother tongue. But their 
apprenticeship to this language was never completed. It was 
limited to its superficial characteristics, to expressions repre- 
senting the ordinary objects and essential acts of life ; the 
inner essence of the language, with its fine complexities, was 
never assimilated by the native. 

It may be said that there were social reasons for this phe- 
nomenon. The Creole speech, for instance, is the speech of 
inferior beings and of a subordinate class whose superiors have 
never troubled nor desired to make them speak any language 
correctly. Hence the Cieole forms of speech are to a certain 
extent special languages, just as, though for entirely different 


1 Examples of Pidgm-English are to be found in Leland (C. G.), 

Enghsh, “ sing-song ” m the China English dialect, m the 5th edition (19UU). 
For Broken English, cf, F. W. H. Migeod, CXXXVI. For Madagascan- 
Arabic, of. G. Ferrand, VI, vol. xiii, p. 413. 
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reasons, arc the Romany fonns of speech above inenlioncd. 
Nevertheless, in these Creole forms of speech, as in Sabir, 
Pidgin-English and Broken English, we have mixed languages 
resulting from the fusion of two or more different idioms : 
these, being deprived of a eluuacLeiistic morphology, cannot 
cLiiin to belong to any of the idioms out of which they are 
built, ft is a genuine instance of linguistic hybridization. In 
the f(jlk)Wing chapter wc shall see the consequences which this 
entails. 



CHAPTER V 


The Relationship between Languages, and the 
Comparative Method ^ 

A PPLIED to linguistic matters, the term relationship is 
ambiguous and has frequently led those who are not 
trained philologists into error. With less excuse certain 
philologists, even, have sometimes taken seriously a mere 
metaphorical expression and have set up genealogical trees 
for languages after the fashion of Hozicr. As a result, they 
believed themselves authorized in saying that French or 
, Italian, for example, had sprung from Latin, and in speaking 
of mother, daughter, and sister languages. This is an unfortu- 
nate terminology because it gives a false idea of the relations 
between languages. There is no tiling in common between 
the " relationship ” of languages and generation or filiation 
in the physiological sense of these terms. 

One language does not give birth to another ; no philologist 
could fix the hour of a language’s birth. To say that French 
is derived from Latin means that French was the form assumed 
by Latin in a certain region in the course of ages. In many 
respects French is only Latin. No matter how far back we 
look into the history of French we find a variety of phases 
following one another in direct order and gradually getting 
closer to Latin. Nevertheless, it is impossible to indicate the 
point where Latin ends and French begins. The history of our 
language has many gaps, and periods about which we have but 
little information have been crucial moments in the formation 
of the language. On the other hand, the movement which 
removed it farther from the Latin has not always been uniform. 
Despite various vicissitudes, however, there is distinct historical 
continuity between Latin and French which constitutes the 
relation between them. And this primary aspect of the ques- 
tion we may describe as succession. 

There is another aspect to be considered— that of 
S3mchronism. 

1 See Meillet, “Le probltme de la parents des langaes ” (XLII, vol. xv, 
1914, p. 403), and the works of M, Schuchardt mentioned in the preceding 
chapter. 
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AfU'r what luis l)oi*n pivviously said of tlie natural division 
<!f langiiafir into soj^arato bnmdu'.s, Llu! tcnn relationship may 
rtMtlily ho extended to two diahx'ls issuing from the same 
langtiage, W’itliiu a givi'U anvi a language originally spoken 
in exactly tin' same way becomes subdivided into a certain 
lumdier of dialectal groui)s, each characterized by peculiarities 
<'Xtendiug to .i larger or smaller nuniln'r of neighbouring groups. 
Tlu'St' group.s .IK' said to l»e rel.iled, and they remain so, despite 
.inv inodittcalions tlu'v in.iy individually undergo. Great as 
may be llu' initial cUvt'rgeuee l)etwe.<'U tlu'. common language 
befot(' dillen'iUialioii and llie dialcx'ts formed as a result of it, 
the cel.ttioii.ship nuisl bo admitted, since it is a recognized 
historical fad. 

\Fe ue(‘d not t.d<e inh» account such distinctions as political 
<«■ .social ('oudilions c.uiso in language ; linguistic rolationship f 
iiu'ludes dialects that an', reduced to the state of local languages, 
ptUtu's and professional slang, and languages which have been 
raiseil lo Ibe r:iuk of a common language. Picard and Norman, 
Poiteviu and Uerridmn are all related to one another, and 
aie (.'cpially related to I'Vench, the dialect of the tle-de-Franco, 
whidi became the standard language; common to a wide 
territory. If it is important for tlic student of the history of 
Freneh to tlis('ntanglt' e.ieh variety it comprises, it is equally 
pennissildt' for tlu; sLiideul, who wishes to get a generd view 
of the de.vdopmeiit of llu' language as a whole, to regard it as 
one language dec'i'loping and b('ing modified throughout all 
the conlurie.s of ihs existence. Indeed, the transformations a 
language uiulergoc'S are due in largo measure to its intrinsic 
evolution. The breaking down of the dialects, the formation 
of the common language and lbs snjierposUion on the local 
longues, which it penetrates over more deeply — all this vast 
process, the history of wliich we. have alri'ady sketched, has 
taken place within the limits of h'rcnch without in any way 
disturbing the mutual bonds bolwcen its dhilccLs.’- 

There are always degree's in a,ny relation. Thus Provencal 
is a common language comprising a large number of local 
forms of speech upon which it has been superposed. We 
loiow that Provencal itself is the outcome of a unification of 
local fornis of speech, themselves derived from tlie same source 
as the languages of northern France, i.e. all arc equally derived 
Soo Meyer-Lubke, ChXXXI, Bourclez, tl, and Zauncr, CCXXIV. 
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from Latin. Naturally, the relationship between the various 
local Provencal forms is closer than that between any one of 
them and a given form of French local speech. It is an identical 
form of language, antedating both, which constitutes the link 
between French and Provengal. They are only differentiated 
phases, which have preserved their differences throughout 
time, of a single language which may be called the Vulgar 
Latin of Gaul, though the name matters little. This means 
that, in order to establish the relationship between the two 
languages, we must combine the two aforementioned aspects, 
that of succession and that of synchronization. 

This combination, however, can be extended yet further 
spatially and temporally and made to embrace all the Romance 
languages which are bkewise derived from Latin. What we 
called the Vulgar Latin of Gaul is only a particular form, 
probably very little differentiated, of Vulgar Latin in general, 
which in Italy produced Italian, in Spain Spanish, in Portugal 
Portuguese, in Rumania Rumanian, to mention only its 
principal representatives. All these are common languages 
standardized by literary traditions, maintained and generalized 
by political conditions, and individually co-extensive with a 
considerable number of dialects and sub-dialects derived from 
them. The relationship existing between aU these dialects, 
putting aside the differences between the common languages and 
their local forms, varies considerably in degree. Some, being 
only recently differentiated, are still very closely allied ; others 
have been separated for so long that they have ceased to have 
much in common — for example a Portuguese patois compared 
with a Rumanian. Apart from outside influence, which we 
will not consider at present, the contrast is due to independent 
developments. Yet after all, in the eyes of the philologist, 
Portuguese and Rumanian are but two transformations of 
the same language, Latin, 

This Latin is familiar to us. We arc thus enabled to follow 
the road which led up to the Romance tongues now in use, 
and to determine the degree of relationship as we estimate the 
respective importance of the modifications. It is hardly 
necessary to say what valuable help is furnished to the Romance 
scholars by a knowledge of the pohtical and social history of 
the Romance countries. Such knowledge provides a permanent 
control permitting dates to be assigned to events which form 
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landmaiks in tho mutual history of hoth people and language. 
Rut f)ui' dorum(>nlalion comes to an end when wc get back to 
T.alin ; we know nothing of tho state of the Latin language 
prior to aliont th(^ thiid century n.r. Hence the establishment 
of a relationship reposing conjointly upon linguistic and 
historical data loses what conslituled its guarantee and its 
.stability. However we are able to go t)ack to a pre-Latin 
period, thanks to the compumiivc ntdliod, whose province we 
must now deliJte.^ 

The comparative method is simply the historical method 
api)U('d to the past. It consists in extending the reasoning 
wliieli liotds good for historical periods to epochs for which 
documents are absent. 

W(! have just seen that the modern Romance languages '' 
result c'd from the independent but parallel evolution of forms 
of spe.edi derived from Latin. What constitutes the unity of 
the Romance tongues is a certain ensemble of features common 
to tht'in all ; by these features their mutual relation is recog- 
nized. The majority of them were already more or less clearly 
marked in Latin. A few of these were innovations common to 
them all, but those which are evident in all the Romance 
languages, even when tludr exact equivalents do not exist in 
Latin, may bo regarded as the survivals of that little-known 
linguistic stage called Vulgar Latin, which is intermediate 
between classical Latin and the Romance languages. Thus we 
get a comparative grammar for the Romance languages and 
by means of it wc arc able not only to establish the direct 
succession of these languages to Latin, but also to reconstruct 
the grammar of a linguistic stage regarding which documents 
help us little or not at all. 

But Latin itself is not an isolated language, without con- 
nexions with other languages. Its grammar shows numerous 
features in common with Greek, of which the ancients were 
quite aware. Modern scholars have discovered that Greek and 
Latin are allied to other groups of languages, which, beginning 
with Sanskrit, are spread over a considerable part of the old 
world, from India to tho wesicni extremities of Europe. The 

^ See Meillet, “ Sur la m6thodo dc la grammairc compar6c,’’ vol. x, 1913, 
pp. 1-15. The main results are clearly explained by Porzozinski, CXCII, 
pp. 39-80. 
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name Indo-European Las been given to these languages for 
want of a better term. These “ languages ’’ must, of course, be 
understood in the sense which we have given the word above ; 
they are linguistic groups which at a definite moment in history 
were able to attain a more or less complete unity, but have 
all been split up and differentiated in the course of ages, in 
the manner indicated. 

By assembling the features common to all these languages 
we have constituted the so-called comparative grammar of 
the Indo-European languages,! which merely superposes 
its rules upon a large series of comparative grammars more 
limited in their scope, namely, the comparative grammars of 
the Romance, Slavonic, and Germanic languages, etc. Each 
of these comparative grammars ends with the reconstruction, 

* often purely schematic, of a linguistic state called, for example. 
Primitive or Common Germanic,^ or Primitive Slavonic, and 
which is the exact equivalent, m another domain, of Vulgar 
Latin (or Common Roman) to which the comparative grammar 
of the Romance languages leads back. The existence of Latin 
gives to Romance scholars an unusually strong basis upon 
which to build their deductions. Slavonic and Germanic 
philologists have often to admit with regret the deficiency of 
documentary data as regards common Slavonic or common 
Germanic which might bring valuable corroboration to their 
reconstructions. We must not, however, exaggerate the poverty 
of the Germanic or Slavonic philologist as compared with his 
Romance colleague, who has in Latin only a means of checking 
his deductions. He has to build up his hypotheses without 
reference to Latin, and sometimes he has the pleasure of 
demonstrating that the true succession is not in classical Latin, 
but in his reconstructed edifice of Vulgar Latin. The common 
language, hypothetically reconstructed under the name of 
Vulgar Latin, has often, for the Romance philologist, a greater 
precision than the classical Latin preserved in texts. And 
Latin itself is often utilized by the Romance philologists only 

1 Cl primarily Brugmann and Delbruck, CL, and MeiUet, XCIV. The 
founder of the comparative grammar of the Indo-European languages is the 
German, Franz Bopp, CXLV. Later on came Schleicher, CXCV. Cf. also 
F. de Saussure, CXXI, Hirt, CLXVI and CLXVII, Bechtel, CKLIH, 
Hubschmann, CLXXI, Schrader, CC, CCI, and CCII, and Feist, CLVIII 
and CLIX. 

F. Kluge, CLXXIV. 
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as an aid in the rornnstructiim of the Vulgar Taitin which is 
Ixith tlu* staitiug-puiiit and the nltiuialc goal of their work. 

As they generally deal only with common languages hypo- 
thetically jiieml together, the jdiilologi.sl.s wlio reconstruct 
ludo'Furopcun lind theniselvi s condenmed to an oven more 
Hchem.itie task. 'Ihe liulo lCniopean of tlm philologist has 
no ctmciele cxi.stenre : ii i.s only what ha.s Ix-oii called "a 
sv.sicm of linguislic links 

'1 hns the best intornu'd authoiily on Indo-lCmopeau could not 
expir.ss such a simple .sentence as " Ihe honse rums ”, or ” the 
linusi* is large ” in this language. The knowledge of the most 
learned among them goes lut fmtlier Hum the principles of 
grammalieal .slnte.iuie. No one e.m speak liulo-lCuropean, but 
a philologist should he aide to tell US llu! categories of this 
language, the maimer in wliich they were expressed in it, and ’> 
the value td its snilixes and word endings. 

And these an' the essi'idial points, fiir they allow us to 
establish, by philological means, ihe mutual historical relation- 
ships between languages. The, eomparative method, although 
it envisages tlm most distant t)ast, in reality bears only upon 
later clevidopments, for its effect is (o throw light upon the 
details of languages which are attested by documentary data. 
The most clear-cut result obtained from the comparative 
grammar of the Inclo-Jiuropean languages is the determination 
of the relationship between these languages.’- Thus all the 
languages of India and Fersia, Slavonic and Germanic, Romance 
and Celtic, considered from the view-point of time, appear to 
the philologist merely the result of successive differentiations 
of a unique linguistic slate, which antedates all of them, and 
is called Indo-European, 

Is it possible to go still lurlher back ? There is no reason 
why wo should doubt that this is so : certain modern philolo- 
gists even seem convinced of it. Wc have seen how the 
comparative grammar of Indo-ICuropean languages was 
reconstructed — ^by superposing it upon other comparative 
grammars, ft is pennissiblc to expect that by continuing to 
clear away accretions that obscure the history of languages, 

I?or data as to the now Indo-European tonRue.s, whiclr have been discovorod 
in tlio last t-wonty years, in Central Asia, cf. especially Moillct and Sylvain 
LSvl, V, 1910-13, and VI, vols. xvli and xviii; Gautliiot, V, 1911, and 
LXXll (b.). An exposition of the several results obtained is given by Moillot, 
RevUe du Mois, Ang,, 1912, 
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and by sorting out the general pidnciples underlying their 
structure, we shall be able eventually to reconstruct the 
common languages which have the same relation to Indo- 
European as common Slavonic bears to common Germanic, 
Latin to Greek, or, in more recent times, French to Italian. 

Certain points of resemblance have already been long 
established between Indo-European and Finno-Ugrian. In the 
Semitic field, where the comparative work is well advanced, we 
find some characteristic features bearing a strange resemblance 
to Indo-European. Hence some philologists have conceived of 
the possibility of a linguistic community, embracing both the 
Semitic and the Indo-European languages.^ Thus both may 
turn out in the end to be representatives of a single linguistic 
group ; French, reduced to its last terms, would then be the 
* same language as Arabic or Ethiopian, just as it has been 
proven to be the same as Russian, Persian, and Irish. We must 
not allow ourselves to be put off by startling differences 
between these languages. If the hypothesis of Indo-European- 
Semitic community is a bold one, it is not because of the 
extreme variety of the languages thus linked together to form 
the unit. The fact is that Semitic, according to present indica- 
tions, appears to be nearer to Indo-European than other 
linguistic groups so far delimited. Can these, in their turn, be 
more and more reduced until they dissolve into larger units 
historically superposed ? ^ This is the secret of the future ; 
for there are a considerable number of languages to which the 
comparative method has never yet been applied, or concerning 
which it has not said its final word. 

The value of the comparative method is obvious, but so also 
are the faults inherent in it. It rests entirely upon linguistic 
principles, and can expect but little help from allied scientific 
systems. We must, in fact, guard against confounding dialectal 
relationship, such as is revealed by the comparative method, 
with relationships of race and culture. These are three distinct 
orders of study. 

There are three classes of scholars working independently 
in the prehistoric field ; anthropologists, archseologists, and 

1 Hermann Holier, CL XXXIV, and Indo-europaeish-semUish sammen- 

hgnende Glossanum, Copenhagen (1909) ; Pedersen, XX^, p. 341 ; 

and Cuny in XIII. 

2 Trombetti. CXXVIII. 
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philologists. The first lia\^e at their disposal skclcton.s and 
skulls ; the second, cultural objects such as ornaments, arms, 
pottery, utensils of varied foim and material, in a word, all the 
equipment of prehistoric man ; whereas philologists have to 
work on the comparison of sounds and words. All three are 
concorned in producing a inethotlical arrangement of facts. 
ICuch, in his own lield, form.s .scric.s between which he establishes 
chronological and geutdic connexions whenever possible. So 
far, however, they have not succeeded in synchronizing their 
respective sindes. No common measure exists. 

Comparative grammar offers a method of classifying 
languages ac.cording lo their rc.spoctive characters, and of 
grouping tlusm into families. By comparing sounds and forms 
iimt)vatiuns are brought to light, and contrasted with survivals 
from older stages. Pliilologisls have succeeded in reconstructing ' 
the prehistoric stages of the Indo-European languages. But 
they have no knowledge of the people who spoke them. They 
cannot say who were the anccstons of the Greeks or Germans, 
the Latin or Celtic peoples. They only know by what transforma- 
tions Germanic and Greek, Latin and Celtic have passed before 
they reached the stage revealed by the texts. Even the names 
under which they have baptized tlic reconstructed languages 
arc purely arbitrary and conventional. Apart from their 
strictly philological use, tlie names Indo-European, Italic, 
Celtic, or common Germanic have no meaning. They are merely 
linguistic expressions and have a signilicanco only for the 
philologist. 

The terms used by the archseologist should be equally 
limited lo their archaeological application. When a series 
of vases or swords of a certain type has heon constituted, and 
the geographical area to which they belong has been dcLermined, 
we are at a loss to name the particular culture to which they 
belong. The implements arc nameless, so much so that for 
convenience of rcferoncc we arc obliged to give them con- 
ventional names derived from the places where they were 
discovered. ArchKologists speak of the situkv of Hallstatt or 
the swords of La Tone, of Villanovian decoration or the grave- 
furniture of Aunjefcitz. In the same way, anthropologists 
speak of Neanderthal man or the Chapcllc-anx-Saints skull, 
and contrast the dolichocephalic aird brachyccphalic peoples of 
diverse regions without being able to tell us which languages 
correspond to their ethnographic divisions. 
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Even when we hold the skull in our hands, we shall never 
know what associations of words and ideas were contained 
within the brain-pan, or what verbal images were formed in its 
nerve-centres, We have already stated (p. 235) that it is 
impossible to establish any connexion between language and 
race. We are equally powerless to determine what implements 
were used by the peoples whose languages we know, and to 
what extent languages and civilizations correspond. One 
thing alone is certain, and has often been demonstrated in 
history ; it is possible for people to belong to different races 
and yet speak the same language, or to speak different languages 
and use the same implements. Even an advance in the con- 
struction of tools or weapons is not the privilege of a single 
pace ; indeed it is impossible to calculate the ethnic movements 
of prehistoric Europe according to the succession of archaeo- 
logical periods (the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages) . The moment 
printing was invented it was immediately extended to nations 
so different in race and language as Germany, France, and 
Italy. It is, therefore not only difficult in practice, but 
impossible in theory, to establish any accord between the 
results of the three types of scientific research of which we have 
just spoken. Linguistic relationship can hardly expect much 
corroboration from archaeology or anthropology. The utmost 
the philologist can ask from an allied science is either some 
directing hypothesis or some control to enable him to check his 
researches. He can use none but linguistic methods to prove 
linguistic relationship. 

Reduced to its own resources, the comparative method is 
sometimes ineffective. It presupposes that the evolution of 
languages has been regular and continuous, without external 
interruptions. Although it is an extension of the historical 
method, it is somewhat disdainful of history, since it uses 
theoretical data only and assumes a simplified form of history, 
reduced to a regular succession of causes and effects and shorn 
of all that constitutes the real character of history, namely, 
complexity and variety. We may argue that this is in obedience 
to an inevitable necessity. Ignoring the political and social 
conditions under which language is developed, it reconstructs 
its prehistory by linguistic methods. Here it is treading on 
safe ground, for experience has shown the continuity of all 
linguistic transmission. But in the absence of all precise data 
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upon the conditions imclciiying historical development, the 
coiu'lusiuns we may draw from tlu! coinparati\^e method con- 
cerning Ihe determination of linguistic relationship are greatly 
W('akened. 

are, then, reduced to cletennining the genetic relationship 
hy nu'ans of resemblances ladwecn the languages themselves. 
Thi.s is a dangerous pro('edme. It .sometinuis happens in 
nattire that rc'latt'd individuals are, so much alikti that one may 
hc! mistaken for tlu' other. But it docs not happi'u that all 
individuals who arc double's are also relalc'd. Rcsomblauccs 
in linguistic, relationships are also frecpiently decicptivc. 

'J'hi.s is particularly the ('.nso in the matter of vocabulary. 
Etymology proves that in tlie, languages whoso history we 
know words with do.s<*ly allied or oven identical forms 
liave. the same meaning without possessing anything in common 
from an historical point of view. An oft-cpioted example of 
this is the word bad which has the same meaning in English 
and Persian, although there is no etymological connexion. 
With this wo might compare the German word Feuey which 
originally had nothing in common with the French /cn " fire ” 
except the same meaning. Similarly there is only a chance 
external resoinhlance between the linglish word whole and the 
Greek oXo*?, between the T.atin fcinina and the Old Saxon 
jhnea, Jbma meaning the same thing, the Latin locus and the 
Sanskrit lokas “ world ”, the modem Greek gdri “ eye ", and 
the Polynesian mala " to .sec ”, etc. Such examples could be 
multiplied. 

The vocabulary may oven be completely changed without 
any notable alteration in the language cither in phonetic or 
grammatical structure. It is very important that wc should 
have a knowledge of the vocabulary of any language if wc are 
desirous of studying its culture. Vocabulary thus forms a 
bridge between philology and archeology. But the two 
ends of the bridge lead to an impasse ; for a certain type of 
language or even a certain typo of implement can never be 
inferred from a given vocabulary. 

Confining ourselves to the Indo-European field, we know that 
in Western and Southern Europe there arc two large vocabu- 
laries of prehistoric date whose boundaries do not coincide 
with the linguistic lines of demarcation. One, called the 
Western vocabulary, extends over the Italic, Celtic, and 
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Germanicdomains, and ismixed.inBaltO'Slavonic, and especially 

in Baltic, with a vocabulary which is really Oriental ; the other, 
known as the Mediterranean, is especially recognizable in 
Greek, but in one oi the Italic dialects—Latin, the most 
important of all it came into conflict with a Western vocabu- 
lary, and partially supplanted it. Thus Celtic and Germanic, 
and to a certain extent Italic, have a considerable number of 
common terms. From the view-point of grammatical structure, 
however, these three languages are very far from being inti- 
mately related. The morphological links between Celtic and 
Italic are intimate, 1 so much so. indeed, that certain philolo- 
gists have maintained the hypothesis of an Italo-Celtic unity. 
The grammatical structure of Germanic, however, is very 
different from that of Celtic, and if in certain respects it 
approximates to Italic, in others it bears an equal 
resemblance to Balto-Slavonic. In short the morphological 
relations of these diverse languages do not coincide with the 
relations between their vocabularies. 

Nor do the phonetic relations agree any better. In fact it 
might seem odd to seek to introduce phonetics into the matter. 
Phonetic changes doubtless take place mechanically, indepen- 
dent of the wiU or even of the knowledge of the speaker, but 
with a regularity so limited in principle and a variety so dis- 
concerting in results that one can hardly rediscover in it any 
of the characteristics of a given type of language. Furthermore, 
the chief characteristic of phonetic change is its absolute- 
ness ; so that it is not necessary in this case, as in morpho- 
logy, to distinguish between weak and strong forms, the latter 
of which are faithful records of older states now trans- 
formed. Morphology betrays its origins by its survivals, and 
so makes it possible for us to recognize the bonds of afflnity. 

Phonetics, which leaves no survivals, gives no information 
in this respect. 

Even if we restrict our study to morphological criteria, we 
are not clear of difficulties, for morphology also possesses its 
ambiguities. In establishing a linguistic relationship on the 
basis of resemblances in grammatical structure, we assume 
that the structure in question is modified in a regular and 
continuous fashion. But what is there to guarantee such 
continuity ? 

1 Cf. Dottin, LXVIII; Hirt, CLXVII; and Feist, CXIX. 
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We know how many external iaifluencos may assail morpho- 
logy ; so long as these influenc<;s atfcct only its secondary 
and superficial aspects it may retain siifllcicnt characteristics 
to enaldc ns to dcteiminc genetic relationship. But we can 
imagine an extreme case in which the same language, by 
reason of repeated inlluenccs, might, in time, combine in 
almost equal degree the morphological processes of two 
adjacent linguistic groups. Such is the case — which occurs 
very rarely, liowevcr — to which in a loregoing paragraph we 
applied tlie t<>rm hybridization. We know from the held ol 
natural history, where, moreover, conditions aio very different, 
how difficult it is to classify languages into families, when order 
and unity is conllmially broken up on account of hybridization. 
In the case of lingulslic hybridization, such a morphological 
criterion becomes inoperative. ' 

At the same time all its effectiveness is destroyed when 
morphological transformations take place very rapidly, or are 
recognized only after such a long interval of lime that the two 
languages in question, although derived from the same proto- 
type, no longer have anything in common from a morphological 
point of view. I f we knew French only as a spoken tongue, and 
under its present form, an<l if we were also ignorant of the 
Romance languages and Latin, it would not he so easy to prove 
that French is an Indo-European tongue ; for certain structural 
details as, for instance, the opposition of il cst, il sont (pronounced 
ison), or, better still, the numerical nouns and the. pcisonal 
pronouns, together with certain features of vocabulary such 
as terms of relationship, arc all that French has preserved of 
Indo-European. Wlro knows whether more cogent reasons 
might not be found for connecting it with Semitic or 
Finno-Ugrian ? 

Somewhere on the face of the earth there may sLill bo 
unsuspected Indo-European languages which, because they had 
no history and were used by illiterate populations, may have 
lost all those features that could have betrayed their origin. 
Judging by the sound method we should have', no means of 
proving that they were related to Greek, T.atin, or Sanskrit. 
But this method brings us in its turn to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that it is equally impossible to prove that two lang\iagcs 
are not related. 

We can go furthci still. If moi'phological criteria arc used 
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for linguistic relationship, the morphology should he clearly 
characterized to enable us to establish this affinity ; otherwise 
there is a danger that our demonstration may become im- 
possible. Hence there are stages in the determination of 
linguistic relationship which have nothing to do with the 
historical relations of the language, but simply with the 
degree of individuality possessed by its morphological structure. 
There are languages which possess a very complex grammar 
with a whole paraphernalia of varied morphemes, classifiers, 
suffixes, each with a fixed place and bringing with it into the 
body of the sentence a series of characteristic peculiarities; 
such, for example, are the Bantu languages. These languages 
are very difficult to master, but they have the advantage of 
strongly marked morphological features If we were to find any- 
where on the face of the globe — no matter where — a language 
possessing the same characteristic morphological structure, 
emplo3dng the same processes of suffixation and classification 
or processes whose differences can be explahied as due to normal 
phonetic alterations, we should be right in concluding that this 
language belonged to the Bantu family, and of using it in the 
study of the comparative grammar of this linguistic group. 

On the other hand, however, there are languages which have 
no grammar, but whose entire morphology is contained in the 
less tangible processes of combining isolated words, We have 
already cited the languages of the Sudan, or those of the 
Far East, as examples of this type. Their individual qualities 
are much less distinct ; the processes of word-order, apart from 
the fact that they are much less varied than the phonetic 
morphemes, are far less valuable as proof. When it is merely 
a case of placing a given word in a definite part of the sentence, 
as in Irish, where the verb is at the beginning of the sentence, 
and Turkish, where it is at the end, the word-order is generally 
a mere mechanical process, partially morphological, and may 
consequently be explained by the general condition of the 
language. On the other hand, where it is by some general 
process that the word-order is subordinated to the ideas which 
have to be expressed, as in Chinese, this process entails some 
intellectual and absolut^uality, a fact which makes it very 
interesting to anyone wishing to form a general and human 
theory of mental categories, but sorely puzzles the philological 
historian when he wishes to find in any given language character- 
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istic details whicli will distinguish it from other languages. And 
yet at this extreme point linguistic relationship cannot be 
accurately dettainined ; our only rosonroo in such a case would 
bo the vocahulary, and this, as \vc have seen, is not to bo 
trusted, t'hinese says woo pu pita tha which, trauslated liter- 
ally into French, is moi pas era inti iv Ini “ 1 not fear him 
This is French of a special kind, which is called " petit-negre " 
lu'ench. Bui neverlludess there are natives of West Africa 
who alway.s speak this soil of French. If they spoke Chinese 
they would speak it in the same way except that they would 
use dilferenl words, that is to say, different sounds. This "petit- 
negre ’’ would then have a lu'encli and a Chinese vocabulary, 
but the verbal images would lie (lie same and we slunild not bo 
able to disc<n'er in Lhc'm any form of French or Chinese thongliL, 

How then an; we to ckissify languages in familic'S when tlicy 
arc almost entirely lacking in grammar, like the preceding, 
and when, furthermore, the vocabulary has been upset by 
external influences ? This is the case, for example, with the 
languages of Western Africa, whose vocabularies, owing to 
certain historical circumslairccs, are extremely varied aird which 
all display, with few exceptions, an equally poor grammatical 
development.^ As we are not aceprainted with the antecedent 
slates of these languages and can hardly go back farther than 
half a century in their history, it is generally impossible to 
determine the origin and formation of their vocabularies. We 
have therefore no means of selling np their family tree, or, at 
any rate, our classilicaiions leave room lor a number of un- 
certainties and ambiguities. Wo are victims of our lack of 
data, and victims, also, of our method, which prevents us from 
appealing to other scientific systems to fill the gaps in the 
linguistic evidence. 

We arc thus forced to conclude that the demonstration of 
Imguistic relationship is but relative. It depends primarily 
upon the amount of linguistic evidence available, which, 
corroborated by political and social history, provides us with a 
fairly large body of proof. But when wo arc dealing with a 
language whose history is unknown, this also depends upon the 
riclmess and variety of grammatical forms. Ihnally, it must 
be remembered that within a given family, the relations are 

* Delafossc, VI, vol. xvi, p. 38fi. 
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often disturbed by the reciprocal actions of the various dialects 
upon each other. 

Certain linguistic theorists will claim that tliis matters little. 
For them linguistic relationship is absolute and independent of 
demonstration. They base it, in fact, upon the will of indi- 
viduals to speak, and the consciousness that they are usuig the 
same language as their parents. And indeed, in most cases, 
this feeling for linguistic continuity suffices to define the 
existence of the relationship in itself. But we cannot completely 
set aside the possibility of error on the part of the speakers. 
If we admit hybridization, the melting into one language of 
the characteristics of two others, it may happen that the 
one linguistic system passes unconsciously into another. The 
new generation will have changed the language without 
realizing it. This is doubtless only an extreme case, which can 
scarcely be exemplified among civilized nations but is con- 
ceivable under certain linguistic and social conditions. It 
cannot be disregarded here, although it is avowedly fatal to 
linguistic relationship. Not only does any demonstration of 
relationship then become impossible but the very notion is 
effaced and disappears. 

Fortunately, in most languages, particularly those whose 
history is well established, the relationship can be fixed with 
remarkable exactitude. Philologists have succeeded ^ in 
classifying languages into famihcs, Indo-European,’- Semitic,® 
Finno-Ugrian,® Bantu,^ Malayo-Polynesian,^ etc., within which 
internal relationships are sometimes questionable in detail, 
though incontestable in principle. It is not to be doubted that 
the progress of comparative philology will eventually increase 
the number of linguistic families properly established. 

1 Brugmann and Delbruok, CL; Medlet, XCIV. 

® Brockelmann, CXLVIII. 

° Szinnyei, CCXII. 

< MeinhtOf, CLXXIX. , t t 

® Brandstetter, Monographien zur indonesischen Spyachforschung, i-uceme, 
1906 ff. Cf. also G. Ferrand, LX XI. 



CHAPTER I 


Origin and Development of Writing^ 

'■ I "'HOUGH the problem of the origin of language does not 
admit of any satisfactory solution, such is not the case 
with the problem of the origin of writing. This can be directly 
attacked and viewed from every angle and in all its bearings, 
for the origin of writing is comparatively recent. The ancient 
languages are known to us only from the time when they were 
written down ; but many are known to us from that very 
moment, and often the first text that comes into our possession 
is also the first one which enshrmed this ancient tongue in 
writing. On the other hand, there are quite recent languages 
which have not been written down until our own time, and 
almost under our very eyes Thus, we can study living examples 
of the processes by which a spoken tongue became a written 
one, and judge of the results of the mechanism. 

At the same tune, in order to understand the problem of the 
origin of writing, we must try to get away from our civilized 
habit of mind. The symbolic character of writing is a thing we 
take for granted. Our children only require a little training 
and reflection to understand that what they see written in 
black and white in the books before them are the images of the 
words they hear. They readily become accustomed to this 
psychical exercise, which consists in co-ordinating the picture 
with the sound, and combining visual and auditory representa- 
tions together in the one conception of a “ word ”. So short a 
time was required in our infancy to bring our minds to perform 
this exercise that we do not even remember it. The idea of 
written language has been acquired by us without efiort, in a 
semi-spontaneous fashion. 

And yet it is certain that this idea is not inborn. We profit 
by the intellectual gropings of our distant ancestors who 
facilitated our task by prepanng human mentality for it. How 

1 Cf. in general Ph. Berger, XLVIII, Danzel, CLI, L6vy-Brahl, 
LXXXVni, and the final chapter in Masp6ro’s Histoire dss fieuples de I'Onent. 
For the material processes by whose means wntmg came into being and was 
perfected, cf. de Morgan's book in this series, Prehistone Man, in the chapter 
on the figuration of thought, whose text and illustrations admirably supple- 
ment the data given m the present chapter. 
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much time ami (‘ffort they nmst have expiauled in perfecting 
in this exercise tlie luain transniilled to us which performs it 
almost nK'chanic.dly ! 

We know tliat befme wiiling words men have, b('gmi to 
write id('!is, 'I'lie picl\ire was Inst used as a sviidwl of the 
rthject. hvt'H this, however, was not doin' all at once; the 
em]iloymeiit of pii'lnre signs for ideas presupposes that man 
had h'arned the rational value of graidiie signs, To-day, there 
are savage.s who still coni\»letely id('ntify the ohjt'ct with the 
image. This ideutiricafion, which seems so straiigi' to us, does 
not lU'oci'ed from illusion or gross confusion. It is due to the 
fact that the savage conceives all things, images as well as 
ohjeets, in a mystic fashion. In his eyes, the ouLsule world 
appears to he made up of a chain of phenomena, full of occailt 
properties, whose reciprocal eouut'.xions arc not subject to the 
law of contradiction, llis own aelivitj' is hut part of the 
woof of the external world, lie pi'rforms no aid that does not 
possess some repercussion in the visilile and invisible universe. 
What wo call superstition, which consists in giving a mystic 
meaning to the most commoni>lace acts and in establishing 
some hidden relation between the most diverse events, is the 
ordinary state of mind of the savage. I'liis is very significant 
in connexion with the use of signs. 

Picture a civilized person marking his path by branches, or 
by tracing a cross upon the sand or on a rock. I-Ic would 
he guided by the purely rational motive of finding his path 
again, or of providing some indication of it to the companions 
who were following him. But to the savage, the mere tracing 
of a sign, with its mystical implications, inspires altogether 
different motives, To lajr a branch upon the road is to take 
possession of the ground one treads, to conjure or cast a spell, 
to attract or repel a spirit, to hunt down an invisible enemy 
while barring the road to him ; or, on the contrary, to leave 
him a pledge by which ho may profit at your expense ; in short, 
it means to accomplish at one .stroke some act whose conse- 
quences, favourable or fatal, will reverberate throughout the 
world of existence. 

Similarly, the picture of a donkey or a dog invokes in our 
civilized minds the idea of a donkey or a dog, and nothing more. 
To the savage, however, it is the very donkey or the dog itself. 
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And if, instead of an inoffensive creature, the picture should 
happen to represent some malignant beast or ferocious enemy, 
to what terrible consequences may it not expose the beholder ? 
The lan^age of signs, therefore, contains all the magical 
possibilities of the spoken tongue, taboos, for example, and 
euphemisms. It is as dangerous to draw a tiger or a hippo- 
potamus as to mention them by name, since the image, like 
the name, is mystically a part of the creature.^ Or, again, 
from opposite motives of identical origin, the savage will take 
care to represent the enemy or some formidable animal in order 
to placate or appease him, and thus turn him into a valuable 
ally. Certain savages draw a serpent or leopard upon their 
weapons with the idea that these animals will confer a portion 
, of their power on the object they decorate. Thus adorned, 
the lance or shield becomes endowed with magic virtue ; the 
leopard, for example, communicates strength, and the serpent 
cunning to foil the attempts of the enemy to entrap its owner. 
In this way a whole system of fetishes and talismans is built up, 
to express the mystic conceptions of the savage in symbolic 
imagery. 

It would obviously be an exaggeration to limit the scope of 
the mental activity of primitive man within such narrow 
bounds. We must grant him a little latitude, and admit that 
at times he must have shaken off the yoke of his mystic 
obsessions. The sign may also have served hun as a kind of 
reflex, testifying to his unconscious need for external expres- 
sion — for the projection of his personality. It was a kind of 
schoolboy prank, such as the carving of his name on waUs 
with his pocket-knife, or the reflex act of one who carelessly 
knocks ofi the heads of flowers with his stick in his exuberant 
enjo5nnent of the sunshine and fresh air. Let us even grant 
primitive man some capacity for artistic enjoyment. Wliy not ? 
The drawings traced on reindeer bones by the cavemen have 
a finish and perfection reminiscent of the work of Japanese 
artists. These distant precursors of Utamaro and Hokusai 
might well be proud of their achievement. Why should they 
not have taken pleasure in executing these works, for no other 
reason than to experience esthetic satisfaction ? When we 
endeavour to make a detailed analysis of the sources of primi- 
tive man’s mental activity we should assuredly take into 
1 Danzel, CLI, pp. 67, 72-3. 
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consideration rcilc'X acds and a’sthelir. motives. None the less, 
tlicrc is an essential diUVrenre between primiti^•e, and civilized 
man. I'he- latter can also depart from the ndes his reason 
imposes upon him. Bui when lie i nines back to him.self again 
and rcrovens hi.s balance, .so to speak, his mind naturally reverts 
to a rational eoiu?eption of things ; indeed, lu' only beemnos 
conseiims of liis folly llirough the use id' his reason. On the 
confrary to a lU'imitive mentality the mitnral slate is the 
mystic stale. Tlie mind is soaked thrmigdi aiul Ihrongh with 
m3'slieism, nourished and sustained by it, Iutii if primitive 
man seems to come out of this ualtiral state, for a moment, he 
nevertheless has the rools of hi.s being deeply nnjilanted in the 
mysticLsm natural to him. 

I’rimiiivo man's idea of a sign or image exelude.d the possi- 
bility of a writing like our own, the prineiple of which is 
rational. The history of the development of writing thus 
presupposes that a rational mentality has I'volved and 
shaken off the bonds of mysticism. That was not 
accomplished all at once. The point of departure no doubt, 
was the fact that a sign embraced a number of different signili- 
cations, and lent itself to many dil'fi're.nt ends.''- While it was a 
talisman charged with magical virtues, tlie sign was also the 
material reproduction of an object, and impressed itself as 
such upon the mind. Utile by little, the magical significations 
of the sigit were eliminated, and its subjecii^>’0 and mystical 
import became subordinated to tiro objective and rational one, 
and finally tbe one was substituted for the, other. 

The leopard’s head graven upon the shaft of the lance was 
certainly put there to confer magic virtue ; but it also enabled 
its possessor to identify his weapon, provided his neighhour's 
did not bear the same sign. Hence, it became a property 
mark. The branch left upon the ground with magical intent 
proved very useful as a road-mark ; thu.s, upon occasion, it 
became a mnemonic sign, and introduced into tlie my.stic act 
a rational elcinont which grew more and more powerful and 
finally dominated it. Wc are, therefore, right in regarding these 
property marks and mnemonic signs as the starting-points of 
writing.® 

^ Daazcl, CH, p. 48. 

• A. van Gennep, Remte des iradiiions hopulaircs (1906), pp. 73- 8 ; LXXI V, 
Sscond Series, Paris (1909). 
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But with mnemonic signs we have still only reached the half- 
way stage to writing. P’or while these could serve to represent 
certain forms a thought might take, they could never express 
thought itself. A well-known example of this is furnished by 
the '' message-sticks ” of the Australians. These sticks, 
covered with notches, served to convey information and 
orders— -sometimes a series of very complicated orders — hut 
the uninitiated could not interpret them. The messenger’s 
stick, without the messenger himself, is incomprehensible. For 
the sender it was primarily a means of preventing failure 
and treachery. The stick serves as a guide, a memory- 
aid. The combinations of notches give an algebraic and 
figured schema of the communication to be made, an outline. 

« It indicates the number and the sequence of ideas, but the ideas 
themselves are not represented. 

At least they are unrepresented for the majority ; for it is 
clear that a secret code is implied between two correspondents, 
probably unknown to the messenger, according to which a 
special notch represented a special idea. Here, indeed, we 
have a form of writing, rudimentary, no doubt, and very 
limited in its resources, but nevertheless enabling two men to 
communicate their thoughts in a material form, which comes 
very near to being the definition of writing. 

In the same category as “ messenger-sticks ” are the Peruvian 
qidppos and the Iroquois wampums. We know what is meant 
by these two words. The quippos consist of cords of various- 
coloured woollen threads, with more or less complicated knots 
placed at varying heights. By combining the colours for 
the threads, the thickness and position of the knots, and by 
tying the cords together according to certain conventions, a 
means was achieved of symbolically representing ideas, and 
of presenting them in a definite sequence. The quippos play 
an important role in Madame de Graffigny’s Lettres d'une 
Pimvienne. They have therefore acquired the right to be cited 
in French literature. The wampums are bands of sectioned 
pieces of shell arranged in patterns whose combinations form 
geometrical figures. Some of them, it is said, contain no less 
than 6,000 to 7,000 pieces. The longest known has 49 strings. 
In the quippos and wampums we find the utilization of a new 
element, colour, which adds variety to the means of expression 
and accordingly enriches the facilities for this expression. 
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Yot, however ptn-ferl Iho qnippos and wampums may have 
been in Lheir own way, thi'y weic no mort', than mnemonic 
contrivances ; and even if it could la* proved that the possi- 
bility of suggesting ceitain ideas existed, their combinations 
cannot be likened to systems of writing, which aim at expressing 
all ifleas. The ciuippos and wampums could not be developed 
into a system of writing owing to the matcuial of which they 
are nuuli'. It does not iH'nuit of any practical improeannent. 
Some authors claim that the tpiippjis at least olfer possibilities 
for alphabetic combinations; but lliis isnothiugbut an attempt, 
long posterior to their invention and use, to adapt them to the 
Kuropean alphulnd. Tlie r)gham al[)habel list'd in Irt'laiul was 
formed in this way upon the model of tlu' Latin alphabet, the 
strokes being rut across the t'dgt's of the raised stones. i 
Attcmjits like these wt'vc. destined to lead nowliert'. 

Writing must oliviously have dttveloped in another way. 
Its .starting-point was the. image, whieh n'lulered the idea of 
objects sensible, to the eyes, espeeially the image draiwii upon 
stone or clay, bark or parchment, 

As soon as tlu; .sign came, to be recognized as an objective 
representation, writing had liegun. Hu' oar planted by 
Ulyssc's upon tiu' torn)) of Jilpenor (Odyssty xi, 77 ; xii, 25) 
may be. desciibed as the first Grc'ek inscription. This oar was 
mtcnclod to recall to pas.sers-by the profession of the deceased, 
exactly as the pictorial and similar signs of our shopkeepers 
indicate the nature of the business and the commodities sold ; 
or as the ex-votos of the churches indicate the gratitude of the 
faithful. This oar was an cmldem. Man has long used this 
sort of emblematic language, oven in historical periods when 
we are tempted to regard it as having become merely allegorical. 
Witness the message which the .Scythitms, according to Hero- 
dotus (iv, 131), sent to Darius, and which was made up of a 
bird, a rat, a frog, and five arrows. That constituted a message 
convoyed by signs and its meaning was interpreted by the 
sage, Gobryas. 

Immense progress was achieved when men learned to draw 
and to make the picture the emblem of the object. By com- 
bining a scries of figures, a coherent and connected tale could 
be told. Such living pictures are presented by the figured 
inscriptions discovered upon Scandinavian rocks of pre- 
historic date ; furtlier, we find them still in use to-day among 
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the American savagesP Some of the Epinal pictures furnish 
similar examples. We can get a still better idea of them by 
thinking of a piece of news described by the cinematograph 
instead of being read in a newspaper. 

Out of this ideographic writing was bom the earliest writing 
which we know, and from it may be traced every system 
of writing used by men. It consists in representing each idea 
or object by an adequate sign. We can obtain a clear idea of 
its original character by referring to three types of writing 
which are perfectly well known to-day — Chinese character, 
cuneifonn, and hieroglyphic. It is important to realize, how- 
ever, that none of these remained purely ideographic, and that 
from the earliest times at which we know them the ideograph 
had ceased to play more than a limited part in them, the 
reason being that the ideograph is not altogether adequate 
to its purpose and leaves too much to be supplied by the 
imagination. 

Even supposing that every idea were to receive an adequate 
and definite sign to-day — a thing practically unrealizable — 
this complicated system would be inadequate to-morrow, for 
it is impossible to grasp all the infinite shades of thought and 
to follow its perpetual modifications. An absolutely fixed 
ideographic writing would be like a rigid garment imprisoning 
thought ; the thought would soon break its shackles and render 
even the remaining fragments useless. At best such a type of 
writing could only be of practical value in some esoteric science, 
fixed once for all and destined never to vary. It might serve as 
a sort of algebraic system for laboratory work ; but it could 
never be popularized, neither could it serve as an instrument 
for general education or social progress. Despite the correc- 
tions that have been made in the ideographic system, we know 
that Chinese and hieroglyphic -writings are still open to criti- 
cisms of this kind. 

One advantage of ideographic writing— perhaps the only 
one— is that it can be read by people speaking different 
languages. The maritime code of signals is interpreted by all 
sailors in the same way, though each speaks a different language. 
The ideograph, representing ideas, not sounds, has the same 
advantage as a code of signals ; it suppresses the word as a 
medium and reproduces the language thought instead of the 

1 De Morgan, op. cit., chapters on writing. 
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Yet, however perfeet the quipjKts and wampums may have 
hem in their own way, tliey weii> no more, than mnemonic 
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bility of sugi'csting certain ideas existed, their combinations 
cannot he likened to svsteins of writing, which 'aim at expressing 
all ideas. The (piippos and w.unpums could not be developed 
into a sysli'iu of wiiling owing to the material of which they 
are made. It does not peimit of any practical improvement. 
Some authors claim that the ipiippus at least oiler possibilities 
for alphabetic combinations; but this is nothing but an attempt, 
long posterior to their invention and use, to lulapt them to the 
Kuropean alphabet. The ogham alphabet used in Ireland was 
formed in tliLs way upon the model of the Latin alphabet, the 
stroke, s litlng cut across llu' islges of the raised stones, s 
Attempts like these, were destined to h'ad nowhere. 

Writing must obviously have di'Yelojii'd in another way. 
Its starting-point was the. image, which rendcTcd the idea of 
objects sensible to the eyes, especiiilly the imagt' diawn upon 
stone, or clay, bark or parchment. 

As soon as the, sign came to be rccngnizisl as an objective 
representation, writing had begun. Ihe oar planted by 
Ulysses upon tlu' tomb of JUpenor (Odyssey xi, 77 ; xii, 25) 
may bo described as the first Gri't'k inscrijition. This oar was 
intended to recall to pas.scrs-by the profession of the deceased, 
exactly as the pictorial and similar signs of our shopkeepers 
indicate the nature of the business and the commodities sold ; 
or as the ex'-voto.s of the churche.s indicate the gratitude of the 
faithful. This oar was an emblem. Man has long used this 
sort of emblematic language, even in historical periods when 
we are tempted to regard it as having become merely allegorical. 
Witness the message which the Scythians, according to Hero- 
dotus (iv, 131), sent to Darius, and which was made up of a 
bird, a rat, a frog, and five arrows. That con.slitutcd a message 
conveyed by signs and its meaning was interpreted by the 
sage, Gobryas. 

Immense progress was achieved when men learned to draw 
and to make the picture the emldom of the object. By com- 
bining a series of figures, a coherent and connected talc could 
bo told. Such living pictures arc presented by the figured 
inscriptions discovered upon Scandinavian rocks of pre- 
historic date ; further, we find them still in use to-day among 
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the American savages.^ Some of the Epinal pictures furnish 
similar examples. We can get a stiU better idea of them by 
thinking of a piece of news described by the cinematograph 
instead of being read in a newspaper. 

Out of this ideographic writing was bom the earhest writing 
which we know, and from it may be traced every system 
of writing used by men. It consists in representing each idea 
or object by an adequate sign. We can obtain a clear idea of 
its original character by referring to three types of writing 
which are perfectly weU known to-day — Chinese character, 
cuneiform, and hieroglyphic. It is important to realize, how- 
ever, that none of these remained purely ideographic, and that 
from the earliest times at which we know them the ideograph 
had ceased to play more than a limited part in them, the 
reason being that the ideograph is not altogether adequate 
to its purpose and leaves too much to be supplied by the 
imagination. 

Even supposing that every idea were to receive an adequate 
and definite sign to-day — a thing practically unrealizable — 
this complicated system would be inadequate to-morrow, for 
it is impossible to grasp all the infinite shades of thought and 
to follow its perpetual modifications. An absolutely fixed 
ideographic writing would be like a rigid garment imprisoning 
thought ; the thought would soon break its shackles and render 
even the remaining fragments useless. At best such a type of 
writing could only be of practical value in some esoteric science, 
fixed once for all and destined never to vary. It might serve as 
a sort of algebraic system for laboratory work ; but it could 
never be popularized, neither could it serve as an instrument 
for general education or social progress. Despite the correc- 
tions that have been made in the ideographic system, we know 
that Chinese and hieroglyphic writings are still open to criti- 
cisms of this kind. 

One advantage of ideographic writing— perhaps the only 
one — is that it can be read by people speaking different 
languages. The maritime code of signals is interpreted by aU 
sailors in the same way, though each speaks a different language. 
The ideograph, representing ideas, not sounds, has the same 
advantage as a code of signals ; it suppresses the word as a 
medium and reproduces the language thought instead of the 

1 De Morgan, op. cit., chapters on writing. 
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langviaf'e hpokcn. It is easy to show the ilhisory naUiio of this 
advantage. A signal-rodt', according to definition, applies 
only to a small number of jtrocisc and Leelmical ideas, that is 
unchanging ideas, which haw. been established by agree- 
ment among men ot th(' same calling. But a sigiral-code 
cannot be generalized. !■ or ideography to have any gcaieralized 
significanc(! it would have io consist entirely of signs which 
('ouhl itmnediaU'ly be iut(‘rpreted by all normal men. Such a 
hope is chimerical. Ho long as it is a matter of concrete ideas 
siK'h !is birds, featheis, o.Ken, ey('S, the sun, and so forth, it 
presents no didiculties. 'fhe diflicnlty begins, lu)we,vcr, the 
moment abstrael idc'as art' in tpiestion. If fanciful or arbitrary 
idt'ograms were ado\)tcd for these, we should have got right 
away from the very principle of idi'ographic writing ; if, on. 
the other hand, wo, utili/.c the. ideogram expressing a concrete 
object, choosing the pen, for c-Ktiniplc, as the ombh'in for justice, 
the ox for riches, and the eye for roytd power, wo shotild merely 
be creating a system of amlhguities. 

And what of grammar? Ideographic writing has no means 
of expressing it. ])oul)tlcss, certain languages ticcommodate 
thomsclvos with liltlo Irouhlo to tliis grave lacuna — the 
languages which have no inflections, When the grammar 
consists entirely in a special word-order, ideographic writing 
can express it easily. It is obvious that if there arc special 
signs for the idea of I, io wish, to eat, and meat, a short " petit- 
nfegre” sentence like moi vouloir mangey viande could be 
accurately rendered by ideographic writing, for it would be 
sufficient to establish, once and for all, the order in which the 
characters were to be read. The morphology, as we have said 
before, would then lie in the word-order. But this does not 
carry us very far, for, however poor in grammar we suppose 
a Imiguage to be, there are nevertheless elementary gram- 
matical notions which the ideograph docs l^ot naturally express ; 
for example, the distinclion between the individual and the 
species, between noun and verb, tense, mood, negation, etc, 
If these notions arc to be rendered by special signs added to 
those which express the idea, like an exponent added to the 
algebraic symbol, wc introduce a new factor into our writing — 
namely, the distinction between empty and full signs. Ideo- 
graphy would at once bo complicated, because it would be follow- 
ing two different systems ; or rather, particular characters are 
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added to the ideogram in order to indicate its morphological 
value, so to speak, and the ideogram-type could then be 
changed in a hundred dificrent ways, according to the use of 
the word it represents, and to which the new elements are 
attached. This would multiply the number of ideograms to 
infinity, and make writing practically useless. Or an ideogram 
might be succeeded by one or more empty signs in order to 
indicate its grammatical value. The disadvantage here is the 
fact that several signs must be juxtaposed in order to express 
even a single notion. The first process is best suited for mono- 
syllabic tongues, and, in fact, it is actually in use in the ortho- 
graphy of Far-Eastern languages, like Chinese. But strictly 
speaking even in Chinese it is combined with the second, so 
.difi&cult is it to transcribe a language on the ideographic 
principle alone. 

No ideographic writing has remained unchanged as such. 
Doubtless this is due not only to the patent defects of this 
form of writing but to a necessary evolution which made written 
language the intermediary between the language of thought 
and the language of speech. The mind had at its disposal various 
processes for translating thought ; it had gesture, and sounds, 
and it created the image. These processes permitted of the 
use of conventional signs which could be adapted to different 
cases, but which were often duplicated. Unquestionably, 
there are instances in which the gesture expresses the ideas 
more perfectly than the sound, and the sound more perfectly 
than the image. In general, however, the symbolic value of the 
sound soon came to coincide with the symbolic value of the 
image, and could replace it at need. The image and the sound 
could be substituted for one another. Once the equivalence 
of the two had been arrived at, the image could be treated, 
first as the emblem, then as the graphic transcriiition of the 
sound. Then, since the name of the object was, in its turn, 
linked with the object, this name came to be linked with the 
image which had invoked the idea. The sign representing the 
object likewise became the sign of the sound expressing the 
object. Phonetic writing had been created. 

Let us imagine a graphic sign representing a pig ^ (French 
" pore ”) and originally denoting nothing but " pig ”. This 
sign, being read pig ", would eventually cease to represent 
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the animal and would come to represent the name it bears, 
and hence the sound constituting that name. Tims, it would 
come to be employed to represent phonetically evciy word 
having the sound corresponding to the sign for pig ; thus, 
it could be used to transcribe the French sound 'por 
whether it related to :i pore, a port, or to pores. 
Bett(H‘ still, in a word of siwcral syUal)les, it conld serve to 
transcrilio the, syllable por in a general way, irrespective of the 
meaning. It could be used, for instaua>, in such words as 
"transporter", "colporteur", "/wnogiaplm ", etc. This is 
the proce.ss used in the game of making picture-jnir.i'les ; if a 
person wishes to giv(! the idea of the, word “ catastrophe " he 
draws the picture, of a cat, of an a.ss, and of a trophy, 

But that which is only an arbitrary phantasy in the gamo^ 
of rebus-making is .strictly established by convention in 
phonetic idcography. Thi.s kind of writing, howiivtu-, has two 
grave disadvantages. Imr the. nuison pjcvionsly given the 
number of signs is necessarily limited, whereas the number of 
ideas is not. There arc more idea.s than signs, and it is there- 
fore necessary to attribntc conventionally several ideas to the 
same sign. As a rule the ideas included uirder the same sign 
are allied, or apjrroprialri to, or typical of the main idea. Thus, 
in cuneiform writing, a disc represented not only the " sun" 
but also light, a flash, whiteness, day ; in. hieroglyphic writing 
an " eye ” signified also sight, watchfulness, knowledge. 
Each of those ideas being expressed in speech by a different 
sound, the sign became enriched with as many new phonetic 
values, In cuneiform writing the same sigrr may represent 
from fifteen to twenty different sounds. This is what is 
meant when a sign is described as a " polyphone ". 

Conversely, every language will be found to contain some 
sound which forms a word by itself and yot represents many 
different things. Such, for example, is the sound por, which we 
mentioned further back, in the French words pore, port, pore, 
or the sound vin in the French wonls vin, vingt, vint, mine, 
sin, in saint, sein, sain, cinq, ceint, seing, etc. An ideographic 
system naturally represents each of these words by different 
signs ; which means, to continue with French examples, that 
for the sound por there would be three signs, for vin five, and 
for sin six. In cuneiform wi’iting seventeen signs have been 
found to represent the syllable iott. This is what is meant 
when it is said that many signs are ' ' homophones ’ ’ , 
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Homophony and polyphony represent two opposite defects 
which in practice ought to neutralize one another. Some- 
times this does happen, but the examples cited above will 
give some idea of the often insurmountable difficulties which 
face those who would decipher them.^ 

When the Assyrians adopted cuneiform writing they modified 
the disadvantages of polophony by using supplementary pho- 
netic signs ; after writing the word as an ideogram they 
would indicate the pronunciation by writing the last syllable 
phonetically. This mixture of ideography and phonetism is 
a characteristic of Assyrian writing, and one of its difficulties, 
and was necessitated by the inherent defects of polyphony.® 

Homophony has an equally grave defect, for it allows a 
choice of ideas to be expressed by the same sound. In order to 
remedy this defect, the procedure of providing keys was 
invented. A key is the complementary sign added to the 
phonetic ideogram to indicate its precise meaning. Instead of 
indicating the true pronunciation of an ideogram by a comple- 
mentary phonetic, the key makes it possible to indicate which 
among several homophones is the right one. Let us make use 
again of the preceding examples, and imagine an ideogram to 
represent the sound por. In order to avoid all ambiguity 
this ideogram would be combined with the particular sign 
indicating that the reference is to an animal {pore), a seaport 
{port), the carriage of something [port), deportment [port), or 
the pores of the skin {pore). This sign would thus provide 
the key to the riddle. 

The most systematic and complete appheation of this method 
of procedure is exemplified in Chinese. We have already 
mentioned how much better Chinese lends itself to ideographic 
writing than other languages, owing to its lack of inflection. 
In order to neutralize the disadvantages of homophony there 
are, in Chinese, certain exponents (radicals) which must be 
combined with the phonetic ideogram (phonetics) whose 
function is to indicate the meaning of the word. There existed 
for a long time an indefinite number of such radicals, but in 


1 On the history of the deciphering of cuneiform, cf. J. Menant, Les 
icYiiures cun4ifoYni.es, Pans (1864). The great names associated therevntli 
are Grotefend, Eng. Burnouf, Chr. Lassen, H. Rawlinson, Oppert. For 
hieroglyphics Fr. Champollioii, ]un., was the pioneer ; he was fonowed by 
Ch. Lenormant, de Rouge, Salvolini, Lepsius, Birch, Bnigsch, and Masp&o. 

2 Cf. Fossey, LX XII, vol. i. 
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l6if) two humln'fl :uul foiirtoeii were adopted definitively, 
They arc denotexl in C'hini'se by the term pu, which .signifies 
" sort " or " class They ari‘, in fact, determinatives 
which express general ideas, social and natural classes, and 
spiritual ealt'gories. ('hinese, characters are thus coinpo.sed ol 
two cloinents : the first, the, so-called " phonelic ”, an ideo- 
gram which has hi'come, a jihonogr.un, expri'ssi's the syllabic 
sound c)C the wonl ; the second, the, so-calhal " radii'al”, give.? 
the, key to the ridtlle by defining the nie,auiug of the word. 

Cimeifonu and hieroglyphic systmns of writing were first 
invented for inlleeti'd languages, and the words consisted of 
several syllablt's. Thus, the proe.e,ss which nuuh' it possible to 
perfect (llmu'se writing clid not effect much progress. 

It is certain, however, that when the Egyptians inventcd„ 
didcnninaUves, they ohlainetl llie eipiivalents of the Chinese 
" pu The hieroglyph read as ankh, for example, may signify 
" life ” or ” oar ” ; but when it has Ihe latter meaning it is 
accompanied by a picture of the ear, which serves as a deler- 
minativo. Even at the time when Egyptian writing had become 
purely phonetic, dotermhialivos, Iradiliunally preserved, were 
occasionally used. As for cuneiform writing, it never ceased to 
ambush a number of ambiguities, even at the period when it 
was most extensively employed. In order to render it of 
practical value, it had to be turned into syllabic writing, 
and, as such, wc find it used to transcribe Old Persian, one of 
the Indo-European languages, in the inscriiilions of Darius, 
In a general way, however, it was the least living of all 
forms of ideographic writing, and the cuneiform of the Achse- 
menida: was its final effort. It was soon replaced ever3rwhcre 
by systems of phonetic writing, noleddy by Aramaic, derived 
from the Phoenician alphabet. 

The Phoenician alphabet, as it appears on the stele of Mesa 
(in the Louvre) dating from 900 n.c., is considered by .some to be 
a clorivativo of liicroglyplnc writing. But this transformation 
took place slowly, by way of numerous intermediate stages. 
We have already described how a natural evolution involved 
the modification of ihe ideogram into a phonogram. Certain 
forms of writing, like Iho Chinese, have remained midway 
between the two, thanks to a system of skilful combinations. 
It was inevitable, however, that the hieroglyphic system, above 
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all when it was transcribing an inflected language, should 
more or less rapidly develop into a phonetic script. 

Syllabism was first affected. This stage is interesting, in 
that it emphasized the importance of the syllable (see p. 53). 
It should be pointed out, however, that syllabism itself is a 
result of the evolution of ideography — in a monosyllabic 
language, of course, since each word is a syllable. In other 
languages the same result was brought about by the fact that 
each ideogram had been used to designate only one of the 
syllables (generally the first) of the word it represented. That 
is why, for example, the names of the letters in the Semitic 
alphabet arc those of specific objects whose names begin with 
the letter in question ; this is hkewise the case in the Irish 
^ogham alphabet. Division into syllables has also the advantage 
of brevity. It marks, with great precision, the initial conso- 
nants of the syllables, and is quite adequate for languages 
which have no consonantal groups, and in which the timbre 
of the vowel can be determined morphologically, as in Semitic. 
Thus, in many cases, this intermediate stage may be definitive. 
In Semitic, the vowel sign was added comparatively late, when 
the language was spoken by people who knew it imperfectly 
only. 

Syllabism also existed in the Far East. From the Chinese 
script the Japanese, after various experiments which need 
not be detailed here, adopted in the ninth century a syllabary 
containing forty-seven elementary signs taken from Chinese 
ideographs, and calldd katakana (= side-characters) ; but they 
are very far from using it exclusively. Their present system of 
writing is a compromise between Chinese character and 
syllabic writing. On the other hand, the Koreans have frankly 
adopted, as their national writing, a syllabic system of Aramaic 
origin (see p. 328). 

Cypriot script must also be classed among syllabic systems, 
and it has been successfully deciphered, thanks to the fact that 
it was used for transcribing Greek ; ^ and it is chiefly Greek 
texts that we have in this script. Its origin is unknown, but 
it is certain that it was not invented for Greek, which it trans- 
cribes in very imperfect fashion. In Cyprus itself it has been 
replaced by the Greek alphabet. 

^ Cf. Breal, “ Stir la ddchifirement des inscriptions chypriotes ” [Journal ties 
savants, Ang.-Sept., 1877). 
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An alphabet represents the final stage in the perfecting of 
writing. It grew out nf the lU'ed for indicating the vowels 
without inrreasing the miniher of signs in the syllabary. The 
Semitic syllabary had to be provided, at a certain period of its 
history, with vocalic, symbols, matres Icctionis, in order to 
facililalc rc'ading. In the Greek alphabet the principle of the 
mahrs Icciionis was skilfully list'd for the creation of a special 
sign for each vowt'l. Renan wrote, that “ the alphabet is a 
Semitic invention If is possible. To-day, however, we do 
not adhere so firmly to (he ol<l doctrine that the Greeks got 
their alphabi't from the. l’h(enicians. hi. I Inssand,® lor instance, 
has snggt'stt'd that the honour of Iht' invention of the alphabet 
should lie attributed to Uit' ilfgeau civilization represented 
for us -very poorly moieover liy the Cretan monuments., 
The Greeks may just as well have olilained their alphabet from 
the iRgeans as from the riio'nicians. In any ease, the Phen- 
nician alphabet obviously inlhu'nced the Grc'ck, as is proved by 
the names of the Greek letters (cf. especially, Herodotus, v, 
58, who calls the lettcre $omKi)ia 'ypdiJ.iinra), The Greek 
alphabet, perfected by the lonians, soon spread unifonnly 
all over the Greek worid. vSubset] neatly the Greeks carried the 
alphabet to the west. It I’cachcd the Latins and the Etruscans 
in Italy via Cuimu, a colony of Eubaans of Chalcliis. It 
spread up the Rhone valley as a result of the founding of 
Marseilles, and as late as the beginning of the Christian era 
Gaulish inscriptions are found there, written in Greek 
characters. 

In the East it was Aramaic which spread the use of the 
alphabet, enjoying a role of considerable importance due to 
the circumstances of history. The part played by Aramaic 
was favoured by the trtmsformation taking place, in writing. 
Ju.st as the Egyptian hieroglypliic writing, owing to the use of 
papyrus and the need for a notation that could be written 
quickly, was transformed first into hieratic, then into demotic, 
so, likewise, had Phoenician taken a cursive and practical 
fonn in Aramaic ; its angles were rounded off, the heads of 
the letters disappeared, and the strokes ended in curved tails. 
The Aramaic alphabet spread to India, and most of the systems 

1 CXI,.p. 114. 

• Les civilisations priMlleniqnes dans k bassin Ac la mer ligh, 2nd od., 
p. 434. 
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of writing used in Central Asia were derived from it. Finally, 
it reached the Far East, since we can still trace it to-day in 
Korean writing. 

Alphabetic script, the last stage in the evolution of writing, 
was to spread all over Europe from the beginning of the 
Christian era, thanks to the Greeks and Romans. 

This can be explained historically by the propagation of the 
Christian religion. The apostles of this faith who preached 
it to the pagan peoples taught them at the same time to read 
the holy scriptures and, for this purpose, they were obliged to 
devise alphabets on the model of the one they themselves used. 
Hence, the Greek alphabet served as a model for the Gothic, 
thanks to Ulfilas, and for the Slavonic, thanks to Cyril and 
, Methodius. It was from the Latin alphabet, on the other hand, 
that Old German, Old English, and Old Irish were derived. 

We know in a general way how the particular forms of the 
alphabet mentioned above came into being. Ulhlas, for 
example, began by selecting from the Greek all the letters 
which denoted sounds existing in his own tongue, and retaining 
their original value. To the other sounds he applied the 
remaining letters, with var3nng degrees of success. Thus, the 
Greek W was employed for transcribing the spirant dental surd 
and the © served to denote the sound hw ; where necessary, 
he even had recourse to the alphabets of other languages. 
Thus, the Gothic F is undoubte^y borrowed from the Latin 
alphabet, and two signs in it have been adopted from the old 
Runic alphabet. Analogous facts could be cited for the history 
of many other alphabets. The Greek alphabet, in particular, 
shows that the Greeks took similar liberties in adapting the 
so-called Phoenician script to their language. 

In any case, there is an essential difference between the 
alphabets derived from the Greek and those derived from the 
Latin. The first were formed with remarkable precision by men 
who possessed a very accurate sense of phonetic relations, and 
who displayed rare perspicacity in transcribing fine shades of 
pronunciation. The Gothic alphabet of Ulfilas is an admirable 
instrument, exact and precise ; the Slavonic alphabet of 
Cyril and Methodius is a veritable masterpiece. What a 
difference between these and the alphabet of the Anglo-Saxons 
or the Irish ! The latter have striven for centuries to find some 
means of adapting the Latin alphabet to their language, and 
have never succeeded. 



‘riu* fact is, t)f coinse, that llui I.atiu alphabet is really 
iiuulcHpiati'. for the purposes f<* wliirli they eudeavoured to put 
it. 'J'he phonetic .systems of the two languages were, as different 
as they could well be. Latin has a large number of occlusives, 
sonants, and surds ; liish, on the contrary, is a language of 
spir.ints. Besides, Iiish had a g,realer variety of sounds than 
I.atiu. 'rhe hish script was estahlLslu'd little hy little, in 
fragmentary fashion at the. cost of nuadi experiiuenliug and 
hy a sncci'ssion of unrelated h.dt- measures, Itahnost invariably 
reifiiire.s sonit' interpretative ellorl on tlii' part of the reader. 
It is us the poles asunder from the. (iothic. .script, conceived 
as a 8yst('matie. whole, liy its author - who, howi'.ver, docs 
not tk'serve all lliu credit of its succ-ess. If Ullilas was 
successful wluirt! this Irish monks maths shipwreck it was 
hecansis he worked over better prepared ground, (iothic, as’ 
we know it, presents a ise.anliful grammatical regularity which 
betrays a tsommon language, that has hisen slabilized and 
standardized. Irish, on the contrary, at the. very time when 
the effort was made to transcribe it, was in a state of inde- 
.scribahlo chaos. A similar comparison can be drawn between 
Old Slavonic, and Old (lisnnan, or Old Ifnglish. 



CHAPTER II 

The Written I^anguage and its Spelling 

A^AN has never failed to appreciate the importance of 
AVA written language. Originally, it was attributed to 
divine inspiration. The Hebrews believed that Moses had 
received it direct from God ; the Egyptians attributed it to 
their god Thoth (Plato, Phcsdrus, 274) ; the Greeks considered 
the invention of writing quite as important as the practice of 
agriculture or the discovery of fire, and raised Cadmus to the 
,rank of Triptolemus and Prometheus. 

However, it must not be supposed that primitive man was 
impressed because of the usefulness of the invention, or because 
he divined the service it would render to his descendants ; 
it was because he saw in writing a mysterious process whose 
fonnidable character laid hold of the imagination. Writing 
meant knowledge, and knowledge had always inspired men with 
fear ; not without reason, for it enables its possessors to do evil 
as well as good. 

The first men who used writing employed it for semi-magical 
operations. Writing was originally a kind of magic, and written 
language for a long time preserved this character. To inscribe 
a name upon a sheet of bark or an animal skin was to hold 
in one's power the person named ; it meant that he could be 
constrained and controlled ; that one had power to make or 
mar him at will. The first written lines containing the name of 
a person were incantations ; propitiatory or healing formulse, 
charms or witchcraft. If the uttered word can possess magical 
virtues (see p. 185) how much more so the written word ? 
Hence, the first writers were sorcerers. Writing and fate, among 
many peoples, are synonymous. To the Celts and the Germans 
writing was a " mystery ” (Gothic runa), a system of magical 
practices. 1 The wood upon which letters were engraved served 
also for witchcraft. The two ideas are still confused at the 
present time in the Irish and Breton vocabularies. While 
Buchstahe (literally “ beech staff ”) is the term for " letter ” in 

1 Neckel, “ Zur Einfiihrung in die Runenforschung ” {Germ.-Rom. 
Monatschnft, vol. i, 1909). 
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(lomian. the Irish cmnn~chur (" throwing the wood ") stands 
lor *' fat(' ", and tluj Welsh evd-hren means literally " divining- 
wootl "d 

ICvi'a when it had been slripiu-d of its magical character, 
wiiting still ndained its aura of fear and respect, and men 
liavi' peisisted in their snpeisUlions awe of the written word. 
I'leligion and law have utilized this sentiment for imposing 
upon oiir minds the li'ller of the word that is unchangeable, 
and often so inueh at variance with the spirit. We still repeat, 
"It is wriltcm," or " It was written ", as if we possessed the 
Orieiital mi'nlalily which conceives the destiny of man to be 
in.srribed in a Book of hale whost' pagi'S can never be turned 
bark. It is natural that we .shonld attach a great deal of 
importance to the wiith’u woid, for it junsisls when the spoken , 
word has long since departed. If tlu' word that falls from the 
lips hcconies crysltillized in writing, it is there for ever, like 
an incriminating document, ;m(l one is accordingly condemned 
" on the written word Writing is no longtT a magical bond, 
but it is a bond, mwcrtludess. 

Thus custom agrees with tradition in upholding the contrast 
hetwoc'u the. spoken and the written language. They were 
never really confounded. It is a mistake to imagine tliat a 
written text can be an exact representation of the spoken word. 
Contrary to the opinion of many people, we never write as we 
speak ; we write (or attempt It) write) as others write. The 
least cultured people have tlu! feeling directly they take hold 
of a pen that they arc making use of some special language 
different from the. spoken tongue, which has its rules and 
customs as well as its own purpose and significance (see p. 271). 
And this feeling has its justilicalion. 

The written language is the most characteristic expression 
of the standard or common longue which, by definition, is in 
conflict with the spoken longue ; the latter, continually 
yielding to individual influcncts constantly tends to depart 
from the ideal norm represented by the standard language. 
The written tongue is accordingly exposed to attacks from the 
spoken language, for the common language finds in writing its 
greatest stronghold of resistance. On the other hand, writing 
serves also to express mairy special languages. There are even 

1 J. Loth, “Lo sort cl l’6criture oho* les anoiens Celtcs" (Journal des 
Savani$, Sept., 19H, p. 403 ft.). 
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some special languages which exist only in written form. In 
this respect, also, there is a constant disagreement between 
speech and writing. 


This disagreement becomes obvious as soon as we consider 
orthography. There is no people that does not suffer more 
or less from this discrepancy, and we know that French, like 
English, is particularly afflicted in this respect. The plight 
of orthography is considered by certain Frenchmen to be 
a national calamity.^ It is important to inform ourselves of 
the extent of this evil, the causes which have provoked it, and 
the remedies to be applied. 

In order to postulate the problem correctly, we ought first 
,to ask how far speUing is capable of lessening the discrepancy 
between speech and writing, and up to what point the written 
word can represent pronunciation. Some orthographies owe 
their complexities to this very desire to specify to the reader 
exactly how the words should be pronounced. These com- 
plexities are often of foreign origin. The care with which 
writing transcribes sounds is, then, due to the extension of a 
language among people who have not spoken it from birth. 
Thus the use of accents in Greek words was developed in Egypt, 
where Greek was spoken by non-Greeks who had to be in- 
structed as to the position of the accent in the word. It was 
the same in Ethiopia where the people began to vocalize a 
Semitic writing when Arabic was introduced. The earliest 
Ethiopian texts are in Sabasan writing, which had no vowels. 
Ethiopian is the first of these Semitic forms of writing which 
attempted to indicate the vowels, this being indispensable to a 
people who were unaccustomed to the complexities of Semitic 
morphology. It was a genuine improvement, whereby writing 
became a more faithful reflection of speech. 

And yet no orthography has ever exactly reproduced the 
spoken language. Let us imagine a so-called phonetic spelling 
enriched with varied characters, and provided with diacritical 
marks ; it would never enable anyone who had never heard the 


1 Cf. especially : Arsfene Darmesteter, “ La question de la rMonne ortho- 
craphique" (Mimoires ei documents scoU%res, fascicule 7S, J^ns, mas; 
F. Bninot, La rifome de ^ 

simplification de rorthographe {mmte Ueue, 11. 190^, M. ErfeaL 

“Un dernier mot sur I’orthographe (ibi.y ; N. Gr^mont, ^ 
simplification de I’ortografe franjaise (XVII, Nov^Dec,, P- 537 fi.). 

A complete outline of the question is to he found m Uutens, LXIA. 
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language .spi)kt'u lu pronounn- it oonvctly. Ah a rule, in pho- 
nt'lir livatiscH, the tU wriplion of the sounds does not set out 
from num’.H vor.d upp.ir.ifus, hut is referred to some language 
known to llu' readt'r. This in simpler and more precise. We 
say that a given sign lepre.sents the soft English th, or the 
Parisian r, or the hard t/i in German ; or better still, that a 
eertain vowel in a given woid is the h'renrh a of a certain 
word prononneetl in P.uisiun fashion, So mueh the worse for 
tluise, wh<» have never lieind an ICngliHhman, a German, or a 
Parisian speak 1 

't'his imdhod is also in.uhHjuale, Even with the aid of exact 
plnmetie. tmirslitenitions in his own tongue, the reader 
rannot ohlain an tibst)lulel 5 ' aermule notion of lire sormds of a 
new language uud sueeeed in prtmonneing tlumi. lie must, 
hear the. Uinguago ue.tunlly spoken. Thu spoken language 
is so complex that there are alwtrys a number of details of 
intensity, intonation, and arlicnlation, whieh even the most 
irerfect writing cruniot indieate. 

The idea of a phonetic sirellirrg that would Ik- applicable to 
all language is diiuierical, because llu; varieties of pronuncia- 
tion are so rurnH!r<)u.s lhal no manner of writing them can 
be more than approximately correrd. This is evideirt in the 
attempts made to arrive at a rurifonn spelling for geographical 
names. One diflicully was iirsuirerable—the written word 
always left a certain, amount of doubt as to its pronunciation.^ 
It has sorely perplexed tire philologists even to establish a 
unifonn syslcnr of transcription applicable to all the languages 
they study.® 

If the principles of phonetic, spelling could be carried to their 
logical conclusion, wc should finally have to establish a different 
system of signs for almost every language, ; for there arc very 
few hmguagos which have exactly the same vocalic and articu- 
latory systems. English has scarcely any sound in common 
with French ; different signs would thus be; required for 
English, and this would lead to an unlimited multiplication of 
orthographic signs. Wc might as wmll leave things as they are, 

‘ CL Christian Gamier, Methods cle Iransoildion niHondk ginimh ies 
noms giographiques s'appliqmnt d toutss les dnlims mite'es dans h monde, 
Paris (1899), 

> K. Bruginann, XXX, vol. vii, p. Ifi7 : 11. Ilirl, “Zur Transcriptions- 
misero," XXX, vol. xxi, p, 145; Clir, Barlliotarut', XXX, vol. xxi, p. 336; 
J. Wackornagol, XXX, vol. xxii, p, 310, 
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since it will always be necessary, as we said before, to hear the 
language spoken in order to understand the value of the sign. 

We may add that the most perfect system of spelling will 
ignore dialectal peculiarities, and that the special pronunciation 
of natives of Picardy or the Franche-Conte, for example, not 
to mention that of a native of Marseilles or Gascony, would not 
be indicated. 

This is the first difficulty. 

A second one lies in the fact that with the process of time 
and more or less rapidly according to the language, the spelling 
would become out of date. The main reason for crises in 
orthography, and the best evidence of the differences that 
exist between the written and spoken language, is the incapacity 
, of spelling to keep pace with changes in the language. Spoken 
language is being constantly modified by evolution.^ Written 
language, on the contrary, is by the nature of the case conserva- 
tive, not only because it is the concrete expression of the 
standard language normalized by grammarians, but because it 
is unable to change as quickly as the spoken language. It is 
true that tradition is very strong when supported by the 
schools, by literature, and by the general agreement of cultured 
people. And yet tradition is not the only obstacle to changes 
in spelling. Stability is essential to written language, which 
represents an ideal language, standardized once for all, and 
incapable of alteration except when it is too late. However 
carefully we may attempt to take the rigidity from this unyield- 
ing garment, and adjust it to the lines of the body it covers, 
we shall never succeed in adapting it to nature's caprices, nor 
to make it grow along with the body — ^for it is a lifeless cloak 
hung upon a body that is alive. 

We are sometimes astonished at the delay met with in 
adapting the highest standard of a language to the progress 
made in morphology or vocabulary of the spoken tongue. The 
Acad4mie Fran 5 aise has doubtless not yet admitted expressions 
like je m’en rappelh or de facon d ce que, which have been in 
common use for a century. But this matters very little, for 
nowadays these expressions are fully sanctioned. This con- 
servative tendency, however, is easy to understand. Many of 
the diverse tendencies daily manifested by the spoken tongue 

^ For the history of French pronunciation cf. Thurot, CXXVI, and 
Rosset, CXII : for English pronunciation, Ellis, XXllI, 1873-4. 
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are ciostiiuul to be* lost, and come; to nothing, and, when a 
tendt'ucy is Cull of lift*, it miiiircs liiiu* to attain its end. Even 
supposing it wort* transcrihfd on tint very clay that end had 
ln'cn arhit'Vt'd, this wenihl alroady ho too hite, for the tendency 
has alftsuly heen long in aedion. The saino i.s trac for spelling, 
No uiaUt'r how oonvet and punclilions it may he, it can, in the 
naltiro of Hut ease, only atlopt sneli forms as have been tried 
and slahili/ed liv tisagi*. 

It is tlifiknU, lutwt'wr, for spelling always to he correct and 
pum-l ilions. In this respt'o.l , languages diller from one another, 
Wc are, soineliuu's jtisliliahly asloni.shtul at the differences 
presented by languages like lOnglish and (lennan, Erench and 
Spanish from the point of view of the valno of spelling. (Icrman 
has a spt'lling that is certainly not bad : Spanish spelling is^ 
good. I’lu! l-'roneh and English S[ielliiig is abominable—' 
'rihetan and Irish aloms conld give- it points. C('llic scholars 
have often (piohal such ri<liculous spellings as sao^^hal, lanam- 
hai)i, oidliche, calhiighadh, pronounced something like sU, 
Idnun, I, cciliu, I'his might provolcc the jcsalousy of the French- 
man who irronounces oisaiu as 7 C'azo, or of the ICnglishman 
whoso enough, knight, or wrought ropresonls .sounds which could 
also ho written in English ch»/, nitc, and nmi. We must, how- 
over, plead extenuating circumstances for these unfortunate 
languages, since, the discreptmeies between Ihoir spelling and 
their pronunciation is generally due to liistorical causes. 

We should remember first that the standard languages 
expressed in those orthographies were formed at a more or less 
early date ; that the iihonetic evolution of certain languages 
is much more rapid than that of others and involves a more 
radical transformation in the pronunciation of words ; Italian 
and Spanish have remained closer to Latin than French, and 
English has completely upset the phonetic system received 
from Germanic. Above all wc must remombor that the 
conditions under which spellings were developed varied greatly 
in different countries. Many cxtonial aird even individual 
influences reacted upon orthography. There was the influence, 
for example, of a refonner like the Welshman Salisbury, 
whose translation of the Bible (1567) became authoritative ; 
the habit thus adopted of writing ei to indicate the pronoun 
which had always been pronounced i, has been preserved 
till the present day. In Russia, the influence of the Old 
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Slavonic tradition — a religious language~was so strong that 
modem Russian still maintains the spelling logo for a genitive 
which is pronounced tavS. At the end of the sixteenth century 
French orthography was subjected to the influence of scholars 
imbued with classical traditions and etymological preoccupa- 
tions . It is they who are primarily to blame for misdeeds whose 
consequences present-day French folk have to bear. But they 
were men of their age. Ireland was similarly unfortunate, for 
her ’spelling was fixed, as the result of much experiment, by 
pedants who were slaves to tradition. In Scotland, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, Gaelic was the subject of 
an attempt to reform its spelling in the famous manuscript 
copied by Sir James Maegregor, Dean of Lismore (Argyllshire), 
between 1512 and 1526. Thanks to this book, we can judge of 
• the discrepancy which existed at that time between the written 
and the spoken language. But we must not exaggerate the 
complexities of Irish spelling ; they are in great measure due 
to an initial error, consisting in employing letters as diacritical 
marks to indicate the pronunciation of other letters. This 
gave a somewhat crabbed appearance to the writing but, with 
a little practice, one easily grows accustomed to it. The fact 
that we can read quite accurately certain very complicated 
Irish texts contemporary with the manuscript of the Dean of 
Lismore proves that traditional orthographies have some good 
in them, whereas, in the Dean’s own writings, the significance 
of certain spellings escapes us. 

This does not mean that Irish spelhng is to be defended any 
more than French, encumbered as they both are with super- 
numerary and useless letters. The French language has suffered 
more than any other from the evil influence of pedants. Did 
they not attempt to write the word sire as eyre, under the 
false pretext that it came from the Greek ? They have 
not been followed in this particular point, but it is to them that 
Frenchmen owe the writing of poids with a d and vingt with a g, 
although these letters have never been pronounced at any time 
in the history of the language, and in the first case this addition 
ran counter to etymology ; poids comes from pensiim and not 
from pondus. It was they who restored letters which had 
long ceased to be pronounced. Ill luck has brought it about 
that these supernumerary letters have found a place in 
the pronunciation. To-day, the s in festoyer is sounded, despite 
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ptc ; w<i hoar dtcpfcl, domptcr, sculptcur, promptmcnt, pro- 
noiinrecl with the fp'oiip pt unduly oinphaKizod, hy people who 
pride tlienrselves uu tlie ele|j[,uu'e of tlieir spoooh. There is 
even worse. Ihuler tlii! inlliteiire of tlu! rand) Uy^ticr, the old 
word lais from laisscr was inve-sled with a m'w uniform 
to which it had no right ; it was given a g and spelt fegs, aiul 
to-day nutst geople pronoums' this /f as in the proper name 
I.eyi’ucs, drlhogiaphy t'lids In' upselling vocalnilary.i It 
H<:iKira((‘s/('.vAnr/’ from and /c/.w fntm laisst'y, but it attaches 
/or.'.v/n* ("beside himself") to /»»r<v liy writing it forcoir, Somo- 
tinu's it also upsets etymology. An unforlumite. use. of ga for 
j is n'spotisible fur the creation of the word gagciirc, which is 
nowadays cuimuonly rhymed with heurre, although it is formed 
from gagt'v with tin; suffix mr, like; piqurc from piquer, or 
monilhur from ittouilhr. We sliould uc'ver come, to an end if' 
wc were to enumerate all the evil cdfee.ts of hreiu'.li spelling, ^ 
Recent disenssions liav(! eiiidded \is to compile a list of them, 
which is only too long and loo well knowai. 

It is bound to lu'conu; longer still. 'Fhese orthographic 
crises depend upon the social conditions undiir which language 
is developed ; in proimrlion us tlm discri'pancy between literary 
and .S]X)ken French is ineretised (see p. 276) the mischief will 
become more acute. Many words still n.se.d in conversation 
will lx: definitely relegated to (he written language ; they will 
no longer be learned except through the medium of books ; no 
oral tradition will maintain their pronunciation. Such words 
w’lll have the, same fate, as the, foreign words introduced by 
books into the language ; French people say rail or wagon 
according to their form in print, applying a French pronuncia- 
tion to the English spoiling. But llu'y say biflcck to-day because 
they owe this word to an oral tradition. Like rail and wagon, 
gageure i.s a bookish word, and that explains llio transformation 
it has undergone. .Books bring about a constant reaction of 
the written form upon the oral form of language. 

In Enghuid, idso, the discrepancy between the written and 
spoken langinagc has long been evident, The English provincial 
methods of speech arc all permeated by the literary language 

‘ Foranalogmi.sfacl8in Oerman, cf. Beltaghel “DMtCindu.ssdc.sSchrittlums 
au£ den Spracusohatz; ” (Zeitschr, cks deutschen Shnwlivereins, xviii, pp. 35- 
40, 68-76b 

* A, Gazicr, “ I/orthographo do nos pkes et colic dc nos enfants,” 
Melanges da lUUraiure si d'histom, Paris (1904), p. 321. 
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introduced by books, and especially by newspapers. As among 
the French, the English provincial speech is often only hterary 
language dialectalized (see p. 269). In turning a literary 
language into a provincial patois, however, mistakes are bound 
to creep in. Here, for instance, is a typical example ; the 
word light, pronounced lite in the standard language, is still 
licht [ch as in German ich) in the north. By analogy, in this 
region, they might say delicht instead of delite for delight, 
which has an entirely different origin ; or, combining the two 
processes, we might get laicht for light, another form of creating 
a false provincialism.^ 

The influence of writing upon pronunciation was even greater 
in German than in French or English, and this is due to the 
, fact that standard German is primarily a written lanpage 
(see p. 265) . Moreover, when the standard language was in the 
process of development the pronunciation was constantly 
being regulated by the orthography which tended to establish 
a normal pronunciation, which was not that of any given pro- 
vince nor of any single social group. Usage aimed and still 
aims at making spoken German conform to the way literary 
German is written. For example, the diphthong ie in Middle 
High German has become long i without any change in spelling. 
But, as the chancellery of Saxony had at the outset written j$ 
for ie, this difference has been introduced into the pronunciation ; 
hence the contrast hetweenjemand, je, and niemand, nie} But 
German has this important advantage over French and English; 
the pronunciation, once fixed, remains fairly stable. Among 
us, the literary tongue will suffer more and more from the 
growing discrepancy between itself and the spoken tongue. 

We cannot but applaud the efforts of those who have 
attempted to remedy these disadvantages in orthography. 
Their reasoning in the matter is briefly as follows French 
orthography is a heterogeneous conventional system established 
according to the pleasure of a few pedants. Whatever con- 
vention has made, convention can unmake. Correcting the 
orthography does not imply any injury to the language , it 
means freeing it from an evil that has been eating into it , it 

« w! die^Einiiung der deutschen Ausspraohe, Akademische 

Feslrede, Halle (1905). 
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means Ravin|4 onr (-liiUhru considerable loss of lime, and making 
the actiniring of i-'ronrh easitii- (o fou'igners. 

All these r(Ms<in.s ate cxf^'llent, and we wish that they 
had nnd with nniveisal approbalum. A committee of conipe- 
biiit sehohurt slundd be foimed to report ou the best means of 
lemedying Kieneh oilhogiaphy, jnst as physicians atiend upon 
a person who is ill nnlil his e(nnplele leiovtny. 'I'he. work will 
demand time, {<»r it innsl necessarily proee<'d very slowly. 
Then* uie nmuy reastins in lael, wliieh render prudence 
advisable. We will induMle sonu* ttf them. 

Tt)0 .s\ve('])iug a rc'fonn would hava* the result of svdisUiuting 
at one sfrok<i a new wutteii i.inf;uag(' for tlu! familiar one. 
Apart from tlu* tionble wliirh a geiieralion of two of hVcnch- 
inen would have in learning what would be praelie.ally two 
languages, we have to lake into aetunml the impossibility of ’ 
making a sudden clean sweep <if tin* piinletl matter ]mblislicd 
in I'VaiU'i; for tnany cenlnrii'S. 'I'liero ans literary etistoms and 
traditioji.s (hat cannot be e.hungeil with a .stroke of the pen. 
Doubtless, it is imperative that hreneh should be, made easier 
and more ae.cessible to the. foreigiu'r. h'remlunen who dream of 
a prosperotiH eohmial future for tlieir country, ought to think of 
the clillicnltie.s of their urlliogr.iiihy, dillicuUie.s which fire 
well calctdated to dishearten a nalivi'. of fentral Africa or the 
f'ar East. But it would not .s<’em that tho dilTiculties of 
English spoiling have, hindered the. prosperity of the. British 
Empire, and it would not do to l)riiig confusion into the 
customs of native I'rcjichmcn in order to siiUsfy a few foreigirors. 
We ought to recognize, furtlunmoro, that the slightest change 
in orlhogi-aphic rules upsets ticqnired habits to an extra- 
ordinary extent. There, is not a page of h'rc'uch which would 
not be completely clianged if even llus mininnnn programme 
propo.secl by the reformers were applied to it. Tins C'ye*. would 
be continually arrested and thought would be tripped up by 
perpetual corrections that would speedily become maddening. 
It may bo contended that it would only affect a gc'noration or 
two, iurd that onr grandchildren would no longer have to learn 
that which we had unlearnt. 'I'his contention is very plausible, 
but aU. tho same these objections prove, how prudently wc 
ought to proceed in any reform of orthography. 

In limiting ourselves to a progressive hut exceedingly 
cautious plan of simplification, wc should also lio respecting the 
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canons of the written language, which must certainly also be 
taken into account. 

Certain scholars are too much inclined to regard the written 
tongue as the humble servant of the spoken tongue. This 
is the view of phoneticians and teachers of living tongues, who 
feel constrained to protest against the exaggerations of school- 
masters to whom, on the contrary, the written tongue is the 
be-all of language. Is it actually necessary to say " this 
written word is pronounced thus, and that spoken word is 
written thus ” ? Does the word exist in the sound issuing from 
the mouth or in the writing set down on paper ? The answer 
must be that for all civilized men it exists in both at the same 
time. Many cultivated people communicate with their fellows 
' even more by writing than by word of mouth. Doubtless, if 
we were to go back to the beginnings of writing, we should 
have to start with the spoken tongue in order to build up the 
written tongue. When Ulfiilas decided to write down the 
language of the Goths, he sought to find an adequate graphic 
representation for each sound in the language ; and in this 
sense it is right to say that writing followed pronunciation. 
It is the same nowadays, when a traveller transcribes a native 
language which has never before been written down. In the 
untutored mind the word has evidently only an auditory form. 
But from the moment when an alphabet comes into being and 
the study of reading is forced upon all the children of the 
country the written word assumes an ever-increasing 
importance. 

Nowadays we do not think of language without its written 
form. Words present themselves to our minds in the garb 
which orthography has lent them. We may say that here the 
organ has created the function ; and what a function ! Such 
a tyranny that for many of us, who are described as visualizers, 
the written language has a great advantage over the spoken 
language in point of clarity. A certain character in Musset 
declared that he could not clearly understand anything but the 
slanting round-hand script. This amusing idiosyncrasy may 
b<? said to apply to many people. Some people scarcely under- 
stand a page they hear read, and can grasp it only when they 
read it themselves ; others derive no profit from a lesson which 
is being recited to them unless, at the same time, the printed 
outline is before their eyes. Such are obviously extreme cases. 
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and appear more slrikitif? by rea'iou nf their very infrequoncy. 
but each din' of us will fuul, if he cnu.suh'rs the. matter, that he 
approximates nime or less to this etmilitiou. 

As a rule, when w<' are listening to a lecture the. words strike 
our visual and auditory apparatus at oiu' and tlie same time, 
in the sense that the t'lfeet produced upon the auditory centres 
is Iransniitt e.d by n>tlex aelhm lo llie visual oui'S, We thus see 
the words our ears heat ; and wheit we ourselves are speaking 
we see, the words Wi' are piononneinf.. 'they spread out heforo 
our ininds like, the writing of an (qieu Imok, Tlie form which 
words lake, npun our lips is often defennini'd hy the, aspect 
they preseirt to our inlelligi'nee. An excellent way of avoiding 
mistakes in prommeialion is to refer to the visual foim of the 
word, which always accompanies the auditory form in our minds, o 
('oiivorsely, the visual form is uccompatiicd in reading hy an 
auditory sensation ; we. repual lo ourselves the sentt'itcos we 
are roading, and when we write our pea follows what the 
inner voice dictates. It may he said that in the linguistic 
expression of the normal civilized person all forms of language 
are in operation at the same time. 

Written language, therefore, plays a very important part 
in the psychology of language. When b'ai'hing children to 
road and write, we must eonsider the laws underlying the 
written language, oven if these arc sometimes opposed to those 
of the spoken tongue. Such a conclusinn does not cxchido 
the possibility of a refonned orthography. It is quite natural 
that we should aim at reducing the discrepancy between the 
written and the spoken longue. Wo must not forget, however, 
that a perfect equivalence between the two can, never be 
attained, and since words exist as much in the written a,s in 
tlie spoken form it is perhaps not altogether unfortunate that 
orthography should have irregularities, c.xcre.soences, and 
blemishes. These hut engrave the physiognomy of words the 
more indolilily on the memory. The peculiarity of their dress 
expresses tlic idea enveloped all the better. 

Voltaire once said, " Writing is the porlrtut of the voice ; 
the greater the resemblance, the better it is." That is too 
only in theory, and as a principle of method in connexion with 
the writmg down of a new language. In a language like French, 
we should be unduly rcslricUng the range of writing by making 
it the mere imago of the spoken word. The written language 
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was undoubtedly bom of a convention established by a few 
persons. But tliis convention has spread to the whole of 
society, and is imposed with tyrannical rigour. Our social life 
is not regulated by reason, but by custom, and philosophical 
reasoning is vain against the power of custom. Wlren we 
desired to obtain a little more daylight for work, it would have 
been rational to change our daily time-tables, but not the hour ; 
and yet it was the hour that was changed. We consented to 
dine at six o’clock upon condition that six o’clock was called 
seven — so completely are we the slaves of our social habits ! 
For all civilized men, spelling is one of these habits. We 
cannot hope to reform it unless we exercise great prudence, 
taking custom itself for our inspiration. 
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Tm- I’KfH.lUss tH- LAX(;tTA(.I 

■^nn^UrriNNt is un cxei'llcnl cx.uiiplt' of thnw; impUmcnls 
^ ^ ruMl('tl by lu.m which the p.iSMgt* »{ (ime only enriches 
with the inipiovt'iucnls inijxmcil or siijtfp'sted by custom. 
Ureal piof^iess has taken place, and that nut only in the 
mattniul sense, lietween Ihe <lays whi'U the. earlii'st signs were 
gtm'cn on stone and (<j day when characteis ate ptinted on " 
paper, 

\Vc art' templed lo expect an analogtnis t tiucliision to the 
study of Uuif'uaf'c, viewed as the outcome of tho intclloctual 
work of successive generations. Is there not also in our 
linguistic ecpiipinent coustauL intprovenieut ? Have the 
varied combinations of sounds formctl Ity the mind for trans- 
lating ideas roali/.cd no progicss in tlu'. couise. of ages? 
Tamguago, never seems to stand still. Are we to look upon 
this flux as an illusttry movenii'iit which t'xpcnds itself in 
sterile efforts ? Or does langmige. lend towards an ideal end 
to which it approaches cvo,r neaier at everj* stage in its evolu- 
tion ? We know the history of certain languages over very long 
periods. Often wo st'o Ihoin changing with great rapidity. 
Wc arc justified, therefore, in asking onrstdves whither these 
transformations tend and in fornndating oiir questions as to 
the progress of language in other terms. 

We must be careful to define what wo understand by the 
expression " progress of language. ". Tho.so who use it have 
too often introduced into linguistics an idea borrowed from 
literary history. We have long been aocustomc'd to the idea 
of progress in literature as dogmatic ; we could not conceive 
the evolution of literary forms other than as an ath’ance toward 
perfection or as a process of decadence. This is the classic 
conception according to which art and taste reach their climax 
of ^ perfection and then must needs deteriorate. Classical 
plnlologists, carrying tliis conception, into the study of language, 
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have imagined that there was a climax of perfection, attained 
at the cost of long effort, in the Instory of Greek and Latin, 
beyond which these languages had only declined. 

For Latin, Cicero served as the summit of perfection. Yet 
the critics took pleasure in discovermg mistakes in his writings, 
and the letters he wrote to his friends were set aside as being 
negligible and unworthy of him. Real Latin was supposed to 
be dummed up in a few discourses and philosophical treatises 
by the great orator ; Caesar’s Commentaries and the Lives 
of Cornelius Nepos were somewhat grudgingly accorded the 
same respect. The other Latin writers, however, were either 
open to suspicion or frankly discredited. Lucretius was 
uncouth and careless, Plautus half-civihzed and barbarous, 
'Sallust guilty of archaisms, Livy provincial, Tacitus bizarre 
and crabbed, and apparently disposed to accumulate aU the 
faults of the language for the sake of so doing. The writers 
of the Empire are appraised only inasmuch as they approach 
by servile imitation the arbitrary Ciceionian standard. 

This manner of treating the classical languages — for Greek 
suffered in the same way — ^rests upon an unfortunate confusion 
between the language of literature and the language as it is 
used by all the inhabitants of a country and is modified with 
time. It is quite permissible for Latinists to set up a certain 
ideal for the Latin language and to impose it on those who 
write Latin exercises. It is the normal procedure of the 
dogmatic grammarian summed up in the formula that tins, 
that, or the other is or is not said. In adopting it they are only 
following the tradition of the Latin writers who recognized in 
Cicero their master and their model. But this artificial 
procedure must not be applied to the study of language in 
general. 

This, nevertheless, was what the philologists of the last 
century did, when they fixed an arbitrary standard of perf^- 
tion for every language.^ They set tins ideal standard in the 
past — rather naturally in a very distant past and made on 
that in some " primitive ” epoch a perfect language— an 
absolutely regular language— had existed. Since modification 
and change is a law of language, it was inevitable that, m pro- 
portion as they developed, languages should diverge farther and 

1 Particularly Schleicher. CXCVII, p. 34; CXCVIII, vol. i, pp. 13-17. 
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f.irtlu'i' In nil this pritiiilive icloal. It was in strange terms that 
these iiliihilogisls si«»kt' of linguistie development — degrada- 
tion, tle.teriniMtinn, degeneration ! And as for our wretched 
modetji languagt'S, late coiuei's which an e.vil fate had placed at 
the end faithest from the standard, they were treated with 
contempt. Accoiding to the expression of Schleicher, they 
were, " W(nm-eaten dehiis”.' llm older the languages, the 
more respect did they inspite, 'lluue is a story of an old 
Hellenist, wlut, when he was ctms\dted upon some ([ucstiun of 
modem Clreek, peremjdotilv decliiu'd to give, any opinion, 
declaring that In; would ncv<‘t consent to learn a language 
where, iwi) was eonslruetl with the aeensative." lie would 
eerlainly havt' commended Stdileieher's dietmn,'' lhai history 
is tin enemy of language {<//c (Icschuith, joip I'eimUn ckr 
Spnifiii'}- a nonsensical nlleranee, wlueh would oppose to 
language the very life lhal uourishes it. 

It is needless to add lhat any hypollu'sis of perfect language 
projected into the prehistoric past is as purely chimerical as 
the idua of an imiuulalile. language, frozen into immobility 
for all C'lernity. W'e must resign oursidve.s to accepting 
change, which is incvilahl<>, and not indulge, in regrets for a 
golden ago, a . vain in lingiiislies as in eve.rything else,. Besides, 
is there, no advantage, in change ? 'riiis is prt'cistdy what another 
school of philologists maintains, taking the. opposite point of 
view and transferring the linguistic ideal from the past to the 
future.'' This .school has taken upon itself the task of rehabilita- 
ting modern languages ; it maintains lhat the most highly 
evolved languagi's arc at the same time the. most perfect. 
Tliis merely rekindles the old <pmrrel between the Ancients 
•and the Moderns by importing it into linguistic matters. This 
quarrel crops up am'w e.vmy ludf-ci'ntnry, demonstrating the 
swing of the p('ndnlum in affiurs of human taste as between 
things old and things new. 

Certainly mode.rn languages such as English and French 
rejoice in an extreme sui)pleuc.ss, ease, and flexibility, h'rcnch, 
especially, has the advantage of being precise and clear. 
Far from tolerating the licence, exaggerations, and pomposkics 

1 CXCVI, p. 27. 

* Moclorn, Greek has lAa^o ypinjxa dw’ rdr 'itaripa ;iou " I liavo received 
a loiter from my father,” X'crnot, CIX, pp, 180 and 444. 

" eXeVin, li. p. 144 : cf, jesipersen, CXXXIV, p. 8. 

‘ Tliisschoolis brillianlly repreaentod by jespersen, CXXXIV, 
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approved in ceitain neighbouring languages, it ever seeks for 
that precision which, as in Voltaire's phrase, ^ renders gloss 
or explanation unnecessary. But can we maintain that the 
classical tongues like Greek or Latin are inferioi to it ? And 
if we had to choose among them the language to which the palm 
is due, who would dare to leave out Greek ? It is a language 
whose very essence is godlike. If we have once acquired the 
taste* for it, all other languages seem insipid or harsh after it. 
It is not a matter of the ideas this language has served to 
express or of its literature, which is an education in wisdom 
and beauty — a " treasure-house of balm for the spirit ”, as 
the Egyptians said of their books. The outward form of the 
Greek language is in itself a delight to the soul. The harmony 
t)f its rhythm, the grace of its sounds, and the richness of its 
vocabulary even, are not the most precious of its qualities. 
In the grammatical field, Greek is distinguished above all 
other languages by the precision of its morphemes which 
rendem the word-formation so lucid, and the graceful suppleness 
of its syntax which gives to every thought its full value, follow- 
ing its every movement and reflecting each fine shade in its 
transparent depths. Never has a more beautiful instrument 
been fashioned to express human thought. 

But the fact that languages of quite different type have 
sufficed to express the varied needs of thoughts equally rich and 
exacting, shows that one must not seek the ideal of perfection 
in any special type of language. It may be amusing to try to 
prove that the language of Homer, Plato and Archimedes 
is inferior or superior to that of Shakespeare, Newton, and 
Darwin. All of them have perfectly expressed what they wished 
to say, although by different means. Their merit is equal, 
since each, in his own language, found adequate expression for 
his thought. In fact, no language has ever failed the man who 
has really had something to say. We need pay no attention to 
the unskilful writers who have held their language responsible 
for the failure of their work ; the fault is generally their own. 

It is evident that a writer has rare good fortune when he has 
a trafdition to foUow, and can use a language already fashioned 
and perfected by generations of great rvriters. But it is merely 
a question of degree in difficulty. Descartes said in his Discours 
de la Methode : " Those who reason most cogently, and best 
digest their thoughts in order to render them clear and intel- 
^ Essai sur U poeme Jpiqm. 
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;in* (’Vcf best nbit: to rouviiu’c, no matter whether the 
hinf^niaKe thev speak in is only Ihis-l’.rcton.” 

Xcvi'itlH'h'ss, tlu' wiilri'h a]»iUtv is not the only factor that 
counts ; liis envitonincnl must also be taken into considera- 
tion. WhetluT be speaks or miles, in order to bi5 listened to 
or lead lu' nms( iind a public sulibienlly cultured to unclcr- 
slnnd him, ” U is onlv in eulif'btc-iu'd ages," says .Pmffon, 

'' tbal men wiitc and speak well." Imagine a ibetonwbo wishes 
to wtile a phiUisopbieal woik in bis own language; be will 
suceced, no doubt. Pad unfortunately tlu' llndous, at least 
those who ate most P.retim, are not in the least interested in 
pbilosojdiieal tjiieslions ; no num* so, indeed, than pbilosopbers 
art' able to uiuletsltmd the lit cl on language. Our Breton 
phiht.sophcr, ibetcfoic, would tun tbt* risk of being noithcr 
undt'fhtootl nor read. 'I'lie eitrryiiif; power of alaugniigts depends 
upon the uuniber, iUid degree of eulttirc, of those who use it, 
Tb:it is wb}' tin' Celtic, hmguages have less value than the 
Romance or (iennanic Imigues. Yet, for .several centuries, 
Irish and Welsh wt-re list'd as the. vehielc of beautiful and 
poelie thought, the most tniginal jierbaps, that the Middle 
Ages in-oduced, and one. may be peimitted to regret that 
Dafytkl tib Owilym did not write, in Italian like. Dante, or in 
(lennan like Wolfnim von ICscbenbaeb ; more people would 
then have, been able, to enjoy bis poetry. But to wliat docs this 
lead us ? On the clay when (Ireck is no longer taught in the 
schools, wbcirc will the. glory of Iloiner and Plato bo ? The 
croaking of the crow i.s as melodious as the .song of the nightin- 
gale, when there is none left to hear. 

To push the preceding arguincsnt would merely lead us to 
an impasse. The tcsthetic or utilitarian value of a language 
must not be tiiken into account in estimating the progress of 
language, 'I'lic talent of its writers, in a period of intense 
literary activity, national prosperity, and political hegemony, 
may confer npon a languiigo ;t, sort of semi-absoluLc perfection, 
and hence a world-wkle t>restig({. Tliis is what happened to 
the Greek of the Attic period, tltc Latin of the Augustamage, 
and the French of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
But the question of the general progress of language is one apart 
from any momentary perfection in some particular language. 
The idea of perfection, is indeed so foreign to the appreciation 
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of progress that we should not he justified in applying it to 
any particular phase of a language, such as, for instance, 
its sounds or its grammatical form. 

Some languages are more harmonious and fluent than others, 
and some are easier than others to pronounce; phonetic 
modifications, however, are in no wise determined hy the desire 
to give pronunciation certain qualities it may lack. Further- 
more the appreciation of these qualities is in large measure a 
matter of personal taste, and accordingly introduces into the 
discussion a subjective element which is false in principle. 

With regard to morphology, if we restrict ourselves to gram- 
matical structure, it is equally difficult to justify the idea of 
progress. 

, A doctrine greatly in favour forty years ago, taught that 
there were thiee stages through which languages must pass : 
the isolated, the agglutinative, and the inflectional stage. It 
was considered that every known language, at the moment of 
its evolution known to the student, was in one of these three 
stages. And thus a morphological aspect of the progress of 
language was outHned,^ 

From what has been previously said about morphological 
modifications and the relations between words and morphemes, 
we can estimate how great is the fallacy in this conception of 
the history of languages. Doubtless grammatical elements 
are often the result of old worn-out independent words, and 
we can sometimes find in the vocabulary the origin of certain 
suffixes or even word-endings tliat, in the course of time, 
have become part and parcel of the words they modify. This 
agglutination of originally isolated elements enables languages 
to renew their morphology. On the other hand, phonetic 
wear and tear often reduces the length of words, destroys the 
inflection, tends to reduce polysyllabic words to monosyllables, 
and thus revives the isolation stage. 

These different "stages”, however, are the result of 
modifications taking place at the same time in every 
language, which influence the morphological system at every 
point, and whose momentary success or otherwise, is deter- 
mined by particular conditions in each language. Further, the 


^ Cf. especially Hovelacque, LXXXIV; Misteh, CLXXXII; and Sayce, 

CXXXVIII. 
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Iraiij^fonnatiirti is iifvor coniplt'ti* ; the carli(^r forms often live 
si(k' by side, with the. new ones, m) much so, that in a highly 
evolvisl l.ni!'uaj$e with a lotig ji.ist, sneh as b’rench or English, 
different tvpes repiesenling lheS{T thret! diiferent so-called 
" stages " ate to be tonnd roinbined in tlu! general system, 
Ihus (he numosyllable has sometimes beiai eonsulered as 
a rhaiaeteristie English fe.itnre. It is a fact that Modem 
English shows short fotms, often rediie.ed to a single, syllabic, 
where the Old ICnglish foims weie bmdened with syllables 
and weighed thnvu with snihxes atul word endings. This is 
the result of phonetie wear and tear, mneh in evidence in 
linglish. The hmgnage could have reatded agaitist this wear 
and tear ns well as any other, 'the Komaneo tongues, for 
example, repair this uioiiosyllahism by Ihe addition of snllixos. 
'Huts the lu'eneh .say soldi wht're the balin had sol, and have 
substituted the verb gi'n/tV (// f’l'iiiii) for the old verb 
jidmli'c (il I’diit). In S[)anish then' are prae.tically no mono- 
•syllable.s. 

Htnvevor, \v(! must not oxtiggorate the nionosyllabisra of 
English, which is often only appanml,’ We must not allow 
onrselves to ho. deceived by writing or by habits imposed by 
grammars and dictionaries. Among those English words 
which are se])arale, according to grammatical analysis, there 
arc many which have, no iruU'pendent existence ; u number of 
them arc simply morphemes or (*xist only in certain combina- 
tions w'here they are indissolubly linked to other morphemes, 
A sentence like / don'i know do('S not rt'ally contain more words 
than the I.alin ttescio. The elenumt knoio, the most significant 
part of it, is never used by ilsedf. Nor have the other words 
a more independent existence’ ; they arc grammatical instru- 
ments having no independence in tlicmselves, tmd existing 
merely as clemcirls in autonomous groujis. On the other hand, 
the monosyllabism of native English words is largely compen- 
sated by borrowings from T.atin and French. It is well known 
that English is nolexl for its readiness in assimilating foreign 
words that it judges useful or suitahlo. This habit permitted 
it to neglect its own vocabulary as a source for new words ; 
and whereas it leaves intact any number of monosyllaldes 
inherited from its own ancient sources, without the addition 


» jespersen, CXXXllI, p. 10, 
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of suffixes or increase of adventitious elements, it has borrowed 
French and Latin polysyllables wholesale. 

The contrast of an inflectional with an isolated or agglutina- 
tive state becomes illusory, moreover, in regard to the verbal 
image, where these various states are co-existent in a synthesis 
which mutually reconciles them. We speak in sentences and 
not in isolated words. The difference between different 
languages lies in the position occupied by the morphemes, and 
in the nature of the link uniting morphemes and words. This 
is an accidental and not a fundamental difference. We could 
not deduce from it any principle of classification for languages, 
still less does it furnish the means of appraising progress in 
language. 

We must, in addition, never forget the precarious nature of 
all linguistic innovation. There is nothing permanent in 
linguistic acquisitions which can assure definite advantages to- 
the language obtaining them, 

The gains are always ephemeral, and, as a rule, counter- 
balanced by losses. We have seen how French supplied itself 
with an interrogative particle ; a happy combination of 
fortuitous circumstances was necessary to insure life, force 
and development to this particle. And without any great risk 
of error we may suppose that in the nature of things this 
particle in its turn will lose its present expressiveness, and will 
finally drop out of the current language. This is the history 
of all linguistic formations. We know how the Latin interro- 
gative particles, themselves so expressive and convenient, came 
into being and perished. Num vides (d’you see ?) pronounced 
in an interrogative tone, became the interrogative formula 
expecting an answer in the negative. Videsne (don't 
you see ?) likewise acquired the value of an interrogation 
which would receive an affirmative answer. This was a valuable 
gain for Latin, but it did not last. It disappeared because 
phonetic wear reduced num and ne to a worn expressionless 
condition. Progress, if we may use the term, was therefore 
only transitory. 

Nor can the losses a language undergoes be better explained 
as progress. It is unfortunate that modem French should have 
reduced to a single tense both its past definite and its past 
indefinite ; there was a real difference between them, and by 
their use delicate shades of meaning could be expressed which 
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luivt' now ftir want of oxprossiou. \Ve know 

{hat fhr c.uiM* ftf till* <lis.if*iH*.it,uir(! of oiu* of those tenses 
(t'enoially Iho past ilrlinito) was tliat tho two tenses became 
(’(jnivalent, and the n.ison fui this was that the past indelinitc 
(of tlietype/d! fait), pi im.uilvannn}i(nmd U'use, lieaunc simple 
and lost the ptiiplnaslie value in whirli the auxiliary verb was 
still felt, ft Is possible that as the laiipnape .snifers from this 
poveitv of e\pie-sion it inav t'Ventually expi'i'leuee the need 
for leniedviipt it. and will inu! dav coine to dislingiiish by a 
new process the simple nait alive, fotmeily t'xpressed by the 
past detuiite {il Jil), fioin the pieifeet, formedy expressed by 
llu‘ inilelmite (i/ n fin'i). In the meaiuvlnle, liowever, the 
hieneh lanpuajje is llie pooiei for the loss of a, useful element, 
j\o one Would ni.tiiilain that the disappear, mee of the iinperfoct 
subjunctive is tiinally lepte liable., Keverlheless, tills tense’ 
wa.s often very useful, it liroiiftht a leiuforcenient to the 
IdeiU'h verlial .system, and completed its seiies of tenses. 
Ueguil for ilsdisappt .uanee would lie .siipeilluous, ni veiihcless. 
Despite ilie efforts of the .schools in pre*.erve il, it lias dis- 
appeared, a victim of tendencies which the liunuu will has no 
]iower to aircst. 

Tims by drawing up a balance-sheet of \nolil and loss on 
morphological evolution, we do not fmd that the idea of 
progre.ss as such can he associated with il. JCvery ntodillcation 
language, imdergoc.s has an iudividiial aspect only, The same 
language, at two dilhireiit jieriods oi its history, doubtless 
presents two very dillbreiil asp(>e,ts ; the elements of which it 
is bniU up are changed, displaced or rever.sed. Hut as a whole 
the, total gain and total loss v(‘ry nearly balance each other. 
Wc have already oxplahu'd why alanguage eau never, by natural 
development, arrive at the logicid perfeelioii artificially 
given to ready-made idioms (set* p. i(u), The dilferent aspects 
of morphological evolution remind one of tin* changing images 
seen in a kaleidoscope, which one. may go on producing in- 
defmiloly, changing the combination Imt never the sum of 
the elements of which the comhiualious are composed. All 
depends upon the luuul tlial manipulates it. 

Linguistic evolution is direetly dependent upon histcMcal 
circumstances ; there is an olivinus relation between linguistic 
evolution and Ibo social conditions underwhich language evolves. 
The development of society leads language along a definite 
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path, and we are therefore right in seeking in the history of 
languages a reflection of the history of civilizations. From 
this point of view the question of progress in language takes 
on a different aspect, and it is this aspect which must now be 
considered. 

It has often been observed that languages evolve in pro- 
portion as they spread abroad and are spoken by greater 
numbers and more widely differing peoples. When they 
extend to regions where they come in contact with other 
languages they become liable to lose their most idiomatic 
qualities, and the influences operating upon them are likely to 
modify them rapidly. Thus, if we compare the dialect of 
a colony with that of the home-country, we shall often 
observe in the former the disappearance of certain subtle 
'grammatical distinctions. Tradition maintains them on 
their native soil, but they do not survive transplantation. 
The difference between I shall and I will no longer exists in the 
English spoken in America : I will alone is used for the future. 

On the other hand certain tendencies inherent in the language 
will often come to maturity more rapidly and more completely 
when the language is introduced into a remote country. Thus 
certain innovations have appeared more quickly in the French 
spoken in Canada than in western France, whence the French 
emigrated to America in the seventeenth century. In some 
respects, Canadian French has the air of archaic French ; but 
in others it is in advance of that used in France, in that it has 
divested itself more rapidly of certain moribund features 
which the latter has maintained by tradition.^ Similarly, the 
Dutch spoken by the Boers is more highly evolved than 
Netherlands Dutch.® 

As a rule, languages that do not travel are conservative. 
Those spoken within definitely limited areas, far from cosmo- 
politan centres and the great routes of communication, are 
often remarkably archaic in character. Lithuanian, for example, 
the rural language of a poor forest region, cut off from the 
great European nations, is the most archaic of all the Indo- 
European tongues. Languages are best preserved in mountain 
regions or at the extremities of peninsulas where outside 

1 Geddes, “ Study of a Canadian-French dialect " (1908), quoted by Meyer 
Ldbke, Germ.-Rom. Monatschrift, vol. i, p. 133. 

2 H. Meyer, Die Sprache der Buren, Gdttingen (1901). 
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intlnrncfs ,uc f< w. tt thus th.tl Iniviiu', among the valleys 
of tho I’vii'Jif-t and Ihi-fnn, King rlo-t' to ilu; Ocean, have 
been jW'.i't vcd. 

llalnfaf. tiki-wiM'. has i(s inilucnce. When a population is 
lliinly sc.Ufmrd uv<‘r the < t»nnliv--id(*, tliaU'ctal dilforeixtiation 
is piMiiidh d, (hx the i tmUai'v, if tin* pnpulatinu lives at close' 
ipi.ufri'. in villafa’s and tonus, this uiodt’ of life faeililatos the 
creation of st.iudaid hnupiaites, whicii [u'ovide a sort of mean 
luincen the luignagcs of the dilieient sorial clashes contained 
ivithiu the village <»r tou-n. ‘Ihus not only does social action 
lelanl or pieeipitate the evolution of languages, hut even 
deteimiues llie wav in nlmh this evolution is to take place, 
All that we said .i whiU' hark with ndefeuee to the relation 
between standard languages, di.dects. and special languages 
will serve in ilhisltalion of this general piinriple, ’ 

ICven our nienla! activity is ruled !»y .social <-aus(‘.s. When 
the history of a language ciuhr.tccs a long period of time 
we can rccogni/.e the elfcet social cvoiuiitm has upon human 
mentality. Vor I'XampU', it has been obscrvetl that languages 
exhibit a general tendency to lose llunr mystical character 
and to liocmne more and more intellectual, to abandon the 
concrete in expressimi for the abstract, In its earliest form 
the grammar of Indo-Kuropc.in languages was much more 
subjective and concrete than it beeiuiie later. The category 
of tense appears in Indo-ICmupean under the, ntore. subjective 
aspect of duration ; in the course of ages, tense, properly so- 
callcd — that is to say, the idea of the. actual moment of time— 
was envisaged more, and more clearly in the exi«-e.ssion of these 
languages. 

An examination of the languages of uncivilized peoples 
confirms the teachings of history, Tlmse, hmguages represent 
a linguistic condition in which what we call civilization has taken 
cither little or no part, Tlu-y abound, therefore, in concrete 
and special categories, and are. thus strongly contrasted with 
our cuUivated tongues where these have almost vanished, 
and in which tht're is an increa-sing leudenry toward purely 
abstract and general categorioH. TIu; .savage e.xpn'sses with rare 
precision a mass of material details that escape us ; and he 
pays even closer attention, for example, to spatial considera- 
tions than our languages do to temporal ones. An act presents 
itself to his mind as confined within a certain area of .space, and 
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the spatial relations between persons and things are as definitely 
marked in his language by special categories as are temporal 
relations,^ or more so. Still, time is a higher degree of abstrac- 
tion than space. We civilized folk abandon the concrete 
notion of space in the morphology of our languages and are 
more desirous of expressing the abstract notion of time. This 
is a fact of civilization. 

Tbe very way in which the concrete categories disappeared 
from language confirms the importance of the role which civiliza- 
tion has played. One of the most striking cases is that of the 
dual in Greek (see p. 97) . The use of the dual in different 
dialects was in proportion - to the degree of culture ; those 
dialects which had lost this number from prehistoric times 
.were the very ones spoken by the most cultured people. The 
dialects of the colonies, for example, were in advance of those 
of the mother-country ; the same dialect preserved the dual in 
continental Greece and lost it in Asia Minor and the Archi- 
pelago. This is a general rule and practically without excep- 
tions, apart from certain dialects like the Attic, where special 
and secondary influences were at play, which, moreover, 
confirm the rule when properly understood. The home 
dialects, as we have said before, are more conservative than the 
colonial ones, which represent the language of the elite of the 
Greek cities, the most active, intelligent, and virile element of 
the nation. It was in the colonies that the fruits of civilization, 
especially in regard to literature, were first made manifest. 
The preservation of the dual appears thus as an evidence of 
stagnant civilization, and its disappearance, on the contrary, 
an indication of a civilization at once more alive and more 
advanced- 

We must not exaggerate the importance of the evidence 
taken from the Greek languages, since other causes of a purely 
linguistic character also explain (seep. 294) why the disappear- 
ance of the dual took place earlier in the colonies than in the 
home cities. The evidence of Greek, however, does not stand 
alone ; it is confirmed by the history of most languages, even 
those outside the Indo-European group. The same method 
of eliminating the dual is to be observed in Semitic and Finno- 
Ugrian. The earliest developed languages of the Semitic 


I LXXXVIII, p. 153. 
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gtiHiin f 1 i»' okl of rivili/afion. .Midi as Assyrian 

I}(‘hirw, Ai.un,M«, au'l Kthinpian. luivt; llir diul only in 
ccitam wool-,. ‘.in.iufMn ; iho o{:;.in', that ot cm in pairs, Arabic 
wliicli up to th'* -cvcuth rcivtm v a.i». was a language of nomads 
111 a h.u’kwaul -Ua",!' of < ivili/ation, k<‘pt it in tlu* noun, pronoun, 
and vcih ; it luav cm n I'c ''aul Uiat m the cuuisc of the history ' 
of Aialuc !h« (Urutc of civih/aliou detennined ihe di'itroo of 
tuca'U’atiou of Uic ifual. lu (lie I'iimo I'gi iaii ftioiip, the only 
tontpn . fo po'-civc tlic dual wi'Cc the two least ahiveloped 
ili.det ts, \Vo|',uhan and Osliak ; neither !Um!,Miiau nor Finnish 
tias a (im e of it left. And if we descend ill (he scale of civiliza- 
tion, we shall Imd l,(ri!tn.i.ne-. like Uios(< of cet'iaiu Auii'i'ican and 
Australian (fihes whieli pov.ess a Ijitde niimher.i 
In tlius.studyinft Ihe p'-yi hie opei a lions which have produced^ 

l.mgn.M'e, wc do jiol, of ronisc, consider the gnuiiinaticar 
cniulilions undei wliieli it was fouiieil, 'I'lie two llhiif’s must 
he cavefuliy ilisthiftnished. An ahseuce of alwlract ideas 
expressed in huittuaue does not exelnde {tuuninatical com- 
plexity. There is no eoimexion between the nature of the 
mental tMte(»oru‘S and the number and lunnph'xilies of the 
ttramtnalU'.d catef.toiies. Hie hdter depend iirimaiily upon 
memory. Amoii}' piimitive peoples un'inory is generally 
rather highly de\'eIoped, fur impeiative need and vital necessity 
force them to develop it. Their monl.d activity is not aided 
by the many ikviees which civilized peoples can .so easily 
.subslitutc fur nieinorizulion and Ihii.s let thoir memories 
grow idle with no practical inconvenience to themselves. The 
influence of memory upon the dcveloimient of language does not 
appear to have been studied. Nuvi'rlheless, the fact that 
certain uncivilized languages fairly bristle with tlivorsified 
forms, which are mainlaint'd for long periods, and possess 
morphologies of unpaialleled comple.xity and vocabularies of 
disconcerting riclmoss, is evidently bound up with a special 
development of memory. Memory is naturally conservative, 
It is not in grammatical slruclure, therefore, (hat the effects 
of civilization will be recorded, but in the .solicitude with which 
concrete details are cxpresseih 'fheri' i.s a connexion bi'lween 
the degree of civilizuliou and the concrete churaclcr of the 
mental categories. 


^ LXXXVm, p. 1S7. 
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But the fact that this advance of language toward abstrac- 
tion is linked with the development of civilization suggests 
how the preceding examples may be interpreted. We know 
very well that a language is the reflection of human conscious- 
■ ness, and betrays the nature of the mind which conceives it. 
The mind of a cultured person, however, is more capable of 
perceiving the abstract than the mind of primitive man, 
beca’use the conditions of civilized life turn the mind towards 
abstract considerations rather than to concrete ones. 
Trade presupposes calculation, that is to say, reasoning ; the 
development of political life favours the habit and taste for 
general ideas ; the exercise of thought itself is naturally 
brought about by a consideration of the concrete in terms of 
*the abstract. We can estimate the difference between the 
powers of abstract thought in two mentahties by comparing 
ourselves with those around us. The illiterate peasant speaking 
French is very nearly in the position of an uncivilized being 
with nothing but French in which to express himself ; for his 
particular mentality, it is a very defective instrument. And 
he does not fail to correct it so as to accommodate it to his use. 
He twists it inside out to avoid abstract expressions and 
bends it to concrete expression, which alone concerns him. 
For example, he introduces onomatopoeic words into it, and 
interjections ; he supplies what is lacking in the way of concrete 
categories by vocabulary, and destroys everything that is 
formal and logical in the French sentence by disarticulating 
and dislocating it. 

There is nothing astonishing in the fact that the language of 
savages abounds in concrete terms whose variety and precision 
overwhelm us. This is true of ail rural tongues. It has been 
observed in Lithuanian, where one tale can be related in a 
series of onomatopes.^ The same may be observed in any 
country patois. Compare some story in a genuine rural patois 
with the discourse of any French political writer of the 
eighteenth century brought up in the school of logic. The 
first abounds in concrete ideas ; it is disjointed, abrupt, illogical, 
but* nevertheless very expressive ; the other progresses by a 
succession of abstract and general formulae, linked together 
in order like the terms of a syllogism. They are two different 

1 Cf. Leskien, Schallmchahmungen und Sehallverba im Litauischen, XXX, 
vol. xin, p. 167. 
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nl 1 MU'U n'j'n riitin'; two ditieiciU tvptN <)[ thought, 

I.rf n. tt<'t If.dt'i llial cvou cmr highly ohiborated 

1 ui viutl »if uuNliu^in. 'I hoy aic only so in 

lli'‘ luv-'lu il oh iiu-nf lit*'' not m the language, 
hui in fhu fhnu.ylil. Oi i.Uht r, \\hi'u it Imiml m language, 
if is Inv.m i' it w.ii ahrudv [iicfut in Ihn thought. It is 
not nnt’.'.uy tn jijiihi' \ntv ‘loop hono.uh tho surhia* of the 
l.mgn.igo ot ilhln.iio (oik .iinwliru- in ouli-r to soo the mystical 
appu.u. in il*. pioj«-r rhinoul. ’I ho povvor of the name, the 
riiMtmn of onom.islio lognuls, tlio nso of foiniuhc and spells, 
tho voilt.il l.ihuiis in onr Miundv folk loro ; .uo tlu'se anything 
hnt tho nalui.il fruit of an nnoivili/.i'tl inoulality cropping up 
in tho lanfpiago of a oivih/od people ? 

Still, if wo o.in imagine .i political or social oalaoly.-iin over- " 
ilnuwing the piiv-ut hauiois which tlivitlo htmuin groups, 
flinging into one whiilpool the ri’pn'sontalivos of different 
classes, nationalities, and laccs, destroying even our time- 
honoured eivili/ation in order to clear the way for a new 
dvili/iation, to he ('stablt-hc d upon another foundation, would 
not laiigtiagc he the hist thing to .siiifer ? Would not this 
inyslieal and conerete lucntalitr*, \vhich has licen almost 
olhninated fioin llui great eonmnm languages, become 
sufiidenlly powerful again to recreate Ihein in its own image 
and impose its own habits of thought upon them? What 
would hrench or ICnglish Ix'eonie in that case ? Nothing more 
nor less than tin umnvili/.ed longue, 'rimy would travel over 
again, in the rtwerse direeiion, tlm road hy which they came to 
thdr pre.sent .stato. They w<>nld pass from tlm expression of 
the ah.strae.1 to that of die eoueiele; and would be full of 
mystical and suhjoctivc eategoiies. Would Ibis he progress 
or decadence ? Neither— at least if we (real the matter from 
the linguistic point of view. We need not consider the purely 
relative advantages or inconveniences of a ehangc of civiliza- 
tion or even of a return to the. slate known as hiirharism. We 
have no right to consider a rational tind abstract language, 
because it happens to he our own, us in any way superior to 
a mystical and concrete one. 1 1 is entirely a (luestion of two 
different typos of mentality, each of whidi may have, its merits. 
There is nothing to prove tliat, in (he eyes of an inhaliitant of 
Sirius, tho civilized person's mentality docs not represent 
degeneration. 
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We can now see how the hypothesis of progiess m language 
must be understood. Progress in the absolute sense is 
impos.sible, just as it is in morality or politics. It is 
simply that different states exist, succeeding each other, 
each dominated by certain general laws imposed by the 
equilibrium of the forces with which they are confronted. 
So is it with language. In the history of languages a certain 
relative progress can be observed. Languages may be adapted 
in a greater or lesser degree to certain states of civihzation. 
Progress consists in the best possible adaptation of a language 
to the needs of the people using it. But, however real this pro- 
gress may be, it is never definitive. The characteristics of a lan- 
guage are maintained just so long as the people speaking it 
preserve the same habits of thought ; and they are liable 
to modification and degeneration, or to complete disappear- 
ance. It is quite wrong to think of language as an ideal entity 
evolving independently of men and pursuing its own ends. 
Language does not exist apart from the people who think and 
speak it ; its roots go deep into the consciousness of each one 
of us ; thence it is that it draws the sustenance enabling it to 
blossom in speech. But personal consciousness is only one of 
the elements of the collective consciousness whose laws are 
imposed upon eveiy individual. The evolution of language 
thus constitutes only one aspect of the evolution of society ; 
we should not see in it an3d:hing in the nature of direct advance 
toward a definite goal. The task of the philologist comes to 
an end when he has recognized in language the play of social 
forces and the influence of history. 
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A NY book on language published in 1914 needs to be revised 
more than once before it can be in keeping with the 
scientific thought of 1924. By a coincidence which we do not 
owe entirely to chance, language-study in general during ttiese 
last ten years has been the subject of a variety of works whose 
equivalent in number and quality had never been known 
before. 

De Saussure’s Cours de Unguistique g'enerale, pubhshed in 
1916 (2nd edition, 1922), was not available for use until after 
the last revision of the present work, in which it has served 
merely as the subject of one or two references in the footnotes. 
It contains some profound and original views from which 
several chapters might have derived benefit. 

The present work was already printed when MeiUet published 
his LingtdsUque historique et Unguistique gen'erale, a collection 
of articles which by their mere juxtaposition constitute a 
comprehensive and harmonious body of doctrine. Most of 
these articles had, however, appeared elsewhere, so they had 
already been utilized and quoted above with references to 
the original publications. Marouzeau’s little book. La 
Lingutstique ou science de langage, published about the same 
time, dealt in a clear and simple form with some of the problems 
studied by linguists, and placed them within reach of the public. 

Two works of first-rate importance, one by Sapir ^ and the 
other by Jespersen,^ both bearing the title Language, have 
appeared since the present volume was printed. The author 
would have been glad to have benefited by them in order to 
enrich and adorn several arguments of his own. He would also 
have profited by Trombetti’s Elementi di glottologia (two vols. 
Bologna, 1922), in which a personal theory as to the evolution 
of language is supported by an almost universal erudition in 
linguistic matters. 

•In theii judicious selection of extracts from the enormous 
bulk of their master’s writings, various disciples of Scbuchardt 

1 Language; an InifoducUon io the Study of Speech. London and New 

York, 192 h ^ 

Language ' %ts Nature, Development and Origin. London, 

Bb 
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iiavi' pnivi(U'it a liltlo in.um.il of j-.ciu'.r.il liiii'uisfics full of 
.Mjfivt.mtial aiitl altr.uiivc infoniiatioii. This //«"u Schitchardi- 
BuriVr (Ifalh;. in.'.a) is uudoublcdly, in flit' words of the sub- 
tidt , " fin ^^u^‘Im‘kum dor allof^oinoincu Sprachwisscnschaft.’’ 

\A'Jiih' ronlhiinf^ liiiiisolf to ITtiicIi /ground, lininol, in La 
pt'nsrt' d hi hfii;4Ut' {I’aiis. iibo iiiakt's K'^ioral linguislics 

his tlu'iui', th* applifs a now inothod to tlu; study of tlu! facts 
of IvUiguago, classifying (hcni nccoidtng (o thu ideas (:x])ress«d, 
His crilicisin of tlic «tld traditional divisions is in agrcuuient 
with some, of the ohsorvalions juade above in our chaplcr on 
grainiiialical ratrgoiies. 

A tnimber of suggi'stions which are. W('U worth bearing in 
mind can i»e obtained ftoin Millatdel's book Linnukiiqm d 
ditilfdnltfji' nmiinit's {Monlpcllioi and I’aiis, {(ja.j), witcrcin 
•some fnmhunental finest ioiisfd linguistic mclluHlology arc boldly 
confionled and discnsscd in a lively manner, 

lunally, Ihcic is the ret cully puldished L'csIseJifi/t- Wilhelm 
Slri'iihcrf^, which ofl'cis, as is iudicattal by tlu; s\ih-Ullc, an 
exposition of the jn’osenl slate of lang'iiigc.-sludjf and of the 
Work which has yet to lie t.ickled. The lii.sl cliapter, written 
by Junkfsr, provides a gotul snnnnary of tin; idi'us c.urrcnt in 
Clerniany with re.fcrencf; to general linguisties. 

It is by no means c.ssc'iitial fitr the- reader to concern bhn.self 
with those various works ; even when the ideas which they 
contain are similar to those elaborated bore, llu'.y arc written 
from a different point of view arnl witlr (piifc another sense of 
values and proportions ; so far as details are. concerned, each 
contains a mimbcr of new examples which could have been 
advantageously introdinnul above or substituted for those we 
have giv(!n. None of thmn, lioweve.r, seems to rccpiiro any 
modification of the guieral ]>hm of the; preseivt work. This 
proves that the seitmee of language has rrsached a point at 
which every gene.ral syntluisis must ire conceived in the same 
way. One part oirly may, pi;i-haps, rerpiire altming, namely the 
first, wlricli is devoted to .sounds and which was based on a 
system that may appear to he. out of date. Oi'ammont’s work 
oit Ammilalim (Paris, Phantpioit, t<) 24), a prelude to his 
expected treatise on general phoiudic's, enables us to envisage 
a simpler trad also a raort; scienliric. method of grouping facts. 

The original design of the book would have involved a sixth 
chapter at the end of the fourth jrart, dealing with the 
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distribution of language-families throughout the world. For 
certain practical reasons this chapter was abandoned, but the 
idea, which would only have been presented as a mere sketch, 
has now been fully realized in the book entitled Les Langues 
du monde (Champion) by a group of linguists under the 
direction of Messrs, Meillet and Cohen. The dimensions attained 
by this vast survey have justified our decision to leave the 
question out of the present volume. 

The interest in his book manifested by several philosophers 
would seem to be an invitation to the author to express his 
general ideas in clearer outline, to emphasize his doctrine 
further, and above all, to bring it in line with the progress of 
psychological science. A work by Delacroix {le Language et la 
Pensee, Paris, 1924), which will appear while these pages are 
being printed, will render such a desire futile. All linguists 
will welcome the aid of this specialist in a kindred subject. 

Furthermore, in 1923, the German philosopher, Cassirer, 
published a book entitled PhilosopJne der symbolischen Formen, 
Part I, Die Sprachen, in which he touched on some essential 
points in general linguistics. 

• * * 

Had circumstances allowed him to produce a new edition 
of his book, and not merely a reprint, the author would have 
been obliged to introduce numerous corrections and additions. 
He has found some extremely useful suggestions in the very 
friendly reviews which have been devoted to his work, notably 
by Messrs, Grammont, Niedermann, L. Cledat, Viggo Brondal, 
A. Dauzat, and G. Esnault, Several colleagues and friends, 
Messrs. Lalande, Marcou, Mayer, Lambert, Am. Casrio, and 
J. Jud, have sent him notes and observations, foi which he is 
greatly obliged. The Bibliography, moreover, has become much 
more extensive during the last ten years. In the following Irit 
only the principal modifications are mentioned, which imght 
with advantage be made in the text, together vuth the most 
important bibliographical references. 


P. 5, n. 1. Add : V. Henry, LXXXIH, and F. Ribezzo, Eco della Culiura, 

P U^a 2 Add^: Le langage intirieur et Us dtverses James de 

Vaphasie,Fe.risA888:Fov^mSsxgent'sTraUidepaihol^emen^^ 

mierint, Siniiologie ; Giibexis.a&'Ihomot,Tymiidemideane,^dl. XXXI, 
Stoiologie nerveuse, tiie chapter on aphasia. 
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l’. 13. Oil iiu>hi‘il<ni>' .uUhiiii«ilt( Mc How I!outi''s aiimir.ililo Iwnk 
f.'hinnmr fi.u/-’, <i ^'ih' htimMin', U)U() (Isiiglisli 

Ti.vnshlion. lii'il), 

I'. M, n, 1 . AiUl . I'lcd New lull N iiM, I hr ‘;i Kf '.iwi/ (I’ublkaliotiKof the 

Minlt'iii ,111 i.Uiimt'f Xitunii ,i, Vnl, XXItl, 1 , IHIhH, pii. 1 - 20 ). 

1’. 2,“!, !. I. He, Ml : ih'ut.vl . IFii m h i. .iml h lit in llhin/, nr Ihuh, with a 

ihlU'ii'iil imMlniii hit' till' tip lit till' 

r. ,'W, 1. •!. .Vhl : i( h.i‘< li't'ii ii'iiu (d in (hi* lUiiln ipnnp iif hingnagrs. 

I'. iSH, 1. H. Aihl : itithi* \t>fiili*i iiili.tiK I (iM iiihuid) / 1 , [iKiUduiii I'd iiiHtoad 
Ilf U’k ilii.iui .uid [•imhi. n/ .Uiu/nu .sinO, ('.uulnuliU', 11121 

r. 

1 '. 41 ). 1 . iW, .\dd • M.> .sui't.mm'i, IV,/*. Vni, 2 *.’,. 

I', .’ill, n. I. .Add . and p. t/2. .4 ; .1. Vnndi.ih, CCXVII, 1, ji. 2i:i. 

P. S7,n. 2. Add: I'.r ti.i,ii, Vid. V. p. lid*). 

I'. 7.'h On ill! ijii(>‘iti'iii'* di.i H ■ nl m I'ad H, hi i* ilnw Ji iijii'i .rn'*, l'hilmrii<hy 
('/ lhaitiiiMr (Uiiiditn, 1H24). 

!'. l)d, ti. I. .Add : II, J. I'hm, /';ir ihi .SY'Mi/irdsvriisi/iii/h IIi‘idi4beif;, 

U)22. 

t*. O.'i, n. 1. Add ; Mi-dh t, / hf.l. ri ip'iii'h., p. 211. 

1’. lid, 1. 1(1, hni (hi* dtdiinliiin Intwi'Mi thi* .iiiiiiudi' .uid iuiUihnaU* idijcct 
in Sii.uii ,h ,iiid 'r r llinii' ir/, I-li'm >;!> ilr liniitn\UqiH‘ tmuuM, 

2fid I'd., U)2.'h 2’ld.i, .’hSl, 41)*) », and .i.'il, and Milhudrl, 

cl rfiii/r. Ohi,'ii' (ufH.iws, p, 4.41. 

P, lOi), 1, 4. Cf. Kr. S'.iudU’Id-Ji’i’Si'u, (Ai Sihwttnd tint fiijhiiiivs im 
tumamitiiirn iiml dm /hnV.rn ,/'»*. iKuniaii'.ki' Studirr, Vnl. 1, 19(12), 

P. 122, 1. ;i. Add : llenti- (In* I'lnu id P.iv.d, v,hii ,UKUi', llud 11 r, pussihle 
It) drhin* iM'itig. (Ill (In* (■.iniuid (li.it t'lciv di-liintinii nf Ihri word 
wotdd iifi f‘,*,iuily iH'fpn with " i( hi . , . " ivhn h i*. 1 r(,!ait>H tin* iiurslinn 
{Do I'afnil 

P. pil, 1. y innn Irnttum, I"'iir nu.dinjiMiH l.u I'l in Kii'.si.in, sci* Iluyor and 
SpOrsKHki, LHI, p. K*, n. S. 

Ih 1117, n. 1. An rcx.iid'. .n tivi* l.uii'u.ii',)*, .sri* Wcgr'in'r, Ikr IVmlsatt, XXX, 
Vol. XXXIX, p. 1 2.4. 

P, 137, n. 1. Add : Spit/cr, .In/vV/rr xiir r.mMuivhcii Syntax uni 

slyhstik. Hallo, U)1S. 

P. 142,11,2, Add ; A'aidtr df', mid, •>/•>! Inttnl, I. esAmnrs iiiminalm, 

PariH. 1022. 

p. ISO, 1. 1«. Cf. tf. Paul, cxxxvm, V- 'f. 

P, l.SU. Oil Analitgv* iW a (iinsiTvadvi* piiiuip.d, wr l-‘. do S.ui'iHUff, CXXI, 
p. 242. 

P, ISO. On thn npiNisitiiin Imlwofii Kuuum.ir .iitd lr\i> tigi.ij<hy, (luil i'l between 
tlu* dclilH'irtU'iiml Ihnailidi.irv, b. do .S.uiftiirr, CXXI, p. 1K7. 

P, 1H2. n. 2. '1 ho Wind N M,i\ Milllrr'-i, N. 3, add : I- rdiiiann. CLVII, p. 107. 

P. 133, 1, 12. Si ‘0 fiiiivL do (lolKdin, J.e itnuidr jnmitit uiiu/vsi* iH tuinpari 
avfc It nmidt innsinw, ttn/ntM^ dn/n I'hidinif milwflh' tie Ik pawle, 
OH Oiifiint itu linigtif!!' rt rfr I'Antme hi'CC itfir ri’/mnsr il line cntii/ut 
aiwuyiiw, Parh, I77.S. 

P. 201, n. 3, Add: McUlot, I,ini{ui>di [ue hittOnqim et liHUuthtuine giiiimh, 
p. 244. 

Pp. 200, 207. OtluT osdtnpli»i will Iw fnmul in DnlUii, Quelqim fails de 
sMnmliqm dims Its patters dn Itits-Maine (Mehuigea Wllnwlle, I’aris, 
1909). 
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P. 209. On the difference between Fieiich Jincl Gemiein with regarcl to con“ 
versation, see .some subtle observations by Mme. de Stafei, De I'Allemasne 
Part I, Chap. XII. * ’ 

P. 213. Add in note : Branot. LVII, Vol. I, p. 131, and Meillet, Lingimt. 
hist. &i hnguist^ p. 264. The whole chapter should be reconsidered 
in the light of Gillieron’s ideas {Ginealogie des >nois gui oni design d 
I abcillSf Paris, 1918 j Let Jutlltie ds I' etytuologie plioniiiquB, Xeuveville, 
1919 : Les diyniologtes des Uymologistes et celhs du peupU, Paris, 1922). 

P. 220, last paragraph. Cf. Erdmann, CLVII, p. 114. 

P. *225, last paragraph, Cf. Leo Spitzer, TJehcr euiige wbrter dev Liebessprachcj 
Leipzig, 1918. 

P. 226. The influence of hunting-terms is also deserving of mention : cf. 
Nicolas Edgar, Los expressions figuries d'origine oynigihque en frangais, 
Upsala, 1906, 

P. 244. On the conditions of a univeisal common language, see especially 
Meillet, Les langes dans VEufope nouvelle, Paiis, 1918. 

P. 245. On linguistic geography, consult Dauzat’s excellent little book bearing 
this title (Paris, 1922). 

P. 249, On the poetical language of the Middle Ages, see Gertrud Wacker, 
Dialekt und Schnfisprache im AUfranzdstschen (Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der romanischen Sprachen und Literaturen, no. 11, Halle, 1916). 

Pp. 250-1. On slang, consult Esnault’s articles in the Revue de philologie 
franqaise et de htUrature, Vols. XXVII, XXVIII, and XXXV, and his 
book Le poilu tel qu’tl se parle, Paris, 1919. 

P, 253. The slang of German students is full of dialect words (cf. Kluge, 
Siudenlemprache, p, 65). 

Pp. 254-5. Chdron {Bulletin de I' icolefranqaise d’extrSme-Orieni, V, 47) mentions 
special languages used in Tonkin by dealers in pigs or seeds, sampan- 
boatmen, and singing girls ; these are all bastard forms of Annamese. 

P. 264, n. 1. Add ; Navarro Tomas, Manual de prononciatibn espafiola, 
Madrid, 1918, and J. J. Nunes, Compendia de grammatiea historica 
portuguesa, Lisbon, 1919. 

P. 266, n. 3. Add ; F. Kluge, Deutsche Sprachgeschichie, Werden und 
Wachsen unserer Muttersprache von ihren Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart, 
Leipzig, 1920. 

P. 269. On the relations between English and Scottish dialects and normal 
English, see W. Grant and J. M. Dixon, Manual of Modern Scots 
(Cambridge, 1921). On the question of languages in Norway, see Ragnua, 
diverson, Bohmaal og Talemaal i Norge (1560-1630), Kristiana, 1921, 
and especially A. Burgun, Le diveloppement linguisiique en Norvege 
depins 1814, Kristiana, 1919-21. 

P. 270, n. 1. Add ; M. G. Bartoli, alle fonti del Neolatino (estratto dalla 
miscellanea di studi in onore di Athlio Horiis), Trieste, 1910. 

P. 280, n. 1. Add: G. Hempl, “Language Rivalry and Speech Differentiation 
in the Case of Race-mixture " {Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, Vol. XXXIX, 1898) ; and consult Marr’s works and his 
• “ Japhetic ’’ theory which assumes the existence of several mixed 

languages {Recueil Japhitique, Petrograd, 1922—3 ; Japhetitische Siudien 
zur Sprache und Kultur Eurasiens, Leipzig, Berlin). 

P. 283. At Bourcet (= New Hengstett) and Pmachd-Serres, in Wiirttemberg, 
we still find groups of the population speaking Provencal ; cf. Morosi, 
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XLI, Viil. XI, i>. :«». .mil Kn—itjcf. Xfu {Ihrsrt) Gcschichte 

Kill/ Sjn.u hi- I'liii I ir.iW'Hwi i/iiKir in U’liilh-nibn-f;, ( '.u-irswalil, 1883. 
l>. H'l'i. till Ihi- Sp.iiii .11 III Ilf' M.ui.vnnc' IsKuiilf., ,si'o an arliclo by 

K. Wnllt' 111 thi' hcit Inifl V, I li nnvn, 11)1'.!. 

I’. 33.1. Uml p.u.v'i.ijOi, Si'c (he vcu* niumiN ib'yi'liipmi iil id lUe hyslem (if 
wiitimt mvcuU’d m iimimiwii Iiiik' by Mi>va, Km\' of tlic H.uniiim in Iho 
('.uniMiiim i. (Ui'l.iSo-..!'. /I’ri'ii-' d'l-thn <i;hij'litr rl lii- li.iililiniii, /mpiiltiires, 
UK3. No. n.) 

r. 3’.!'5. n. 1. Add ,\dolpln' C.itl.iui Ib'y. ChiUiif'i'Hinn rt If dhhiUtnnenl des 
/iic'i.ii;/v/'/iC’'. <''diii. 183'.’. : and c'.i'ci i.dlv Solt.i". .md t 'rioUoii, InlKiduLiwn 
a I'l^liidi- dt-, hin I'.nii, 

I'. ;i,lH, n. 3, Add ; lb I'am. .l/i'/nnrrc hiii;uisti iitrs, I’.uis, 1900 9 
(.\jH«'nih'i, Iltdintf di' riii//ii'»,’M/'/ii<' /».iiii,‘(ii".c). 

I'. 3vl. 1, 18, Add : to di'iiidi’ lUi- fnlmc (Mciu K' li, Ihe Aiiiel iniii Lait);utige, 
'3nd cd., Nrw Yolk imd I.ondini, llWl, pp. 178 >1). Add In n. 1: 
I.onvidiiV di' MoiitiKiiy, In tiii><;nr /miiimisi- tin f 'itiiiidit, (Ml.uv.i,, 191(1. 

3'. H.W, u. 1*. Add ; I.A V“i»iuld. I n mrnl.thlr InmiUvr, I’niW, 19'3'3. 

(Ili'J!, ]■'. llintiiiiv, t-IMnil-, il:' liiH;in-,ti /ur rni/iiiiit', 'And edition, 19'A3, 

T, till:!. Di'nsinii.iim, //idoiie di- l,t lin-itw yntiiiiiniir, Vol. I, I’.iiiH, 1901, 
Vol. !l, r.ut t, I’.ue.. 19I.|. 

P. :lli(>. K. t). I'rdm.inn, /)>.■ Il<-drut:i»i; di < iroi/r"., 3i'd edilion, l.eip/.ig, 1922, 
O. Uidfmann, (ri*v//ii/ifc di r i;nrt hi\, /irn Sjniiiht', 'And edilion, 191(5, 

I’. *127. W. Mt'yerd.illikc, /•.iii/k/iimii',', el'., did edition, Ueidelbeig, 1920, 

I>, '128. 0. Sidn.idei-, .S'/inn /iiv ix/i'k/hk,!,' und Ih^cuhiMt’, 3rd editinn. 1907. 
A. 7..umer, A’.>m.iinsi/K' .S'/iwi litciMiK'ii /i<i//. J'.ul t, dtli ediliim, 1921; 
I’.nt ir, (ltd editi-m. 19M. Add also ; O, Je'.per.en, Nutuhi/mg has 
bntnt vflMit, Copenhagen, 191(1. 
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Ablaut (vocalic), 76 II. 

Abstract (nouns), 129 ff. 

Abstraction, 13S ff., 355 et seq. 
Accent, 29, 55 ff., 77 
Accommodation, 61 
Action (nouns of), 127 ff. 

Active (language), 137 
Active (voice), 180 ff. 

Adjective, 117, 129 ff. 

Affective (language), 137-54 
Affective (verbs), 104 ff. 

Affixes, 81 ff. 

Africans (languages), 33, 77, 95, 
112, 310 ff. 

Agential nouns, 127 ff. 

Agglutination, 170, 350 
Albanian, 280 
Algonkin, 95 
AUegfo (forms of), 58 
Alphabelism, 328 fi. 

Alteration of meaning, 201, 203 
American (languages), 95 
Analogy, 48, 108, 157 ft. 

Animals (language of), 11 
Animate (gender), 95 ff, 

Annamese, 30, 77 
Aonst, 91, 101 

Arabic, 24, 75, 77, 80 ff., 83, 100, 
117, 122, 153, 250, 278, 333, 357 
Aramaic, 326 ff., 357 
Arawak, 256 
Argot, 216, 229, 250 ff. 

Armenian, 38, 51, 96, 97, 165 ff., 250, 
262, 280, 283, 292 ff. 

Article, 116, 132 
Artificial (languages), 162, 254 
Aspects (verbal), 99, 109 
Aspirates, 32 
Assimilation, 61 
Assyrian, 100, 325, 357 

Bantu, 86, 89, 96, 123,311 
Basque, 289, 355 
Bengali, 279 

Borrowings, 193, 209, 218, 227 
Breton, 33. 47 ff., 61, 62. 206, 217 ff., 
222, 258, 261, 355 
Breton (language), 284-8 
Broken English, 295 
Bulgarian, 109, 152, 280 

Carib, 256 

Categories, 90, 114, 356 ff. 

Celtic, 98 ff., 126, 218, 307 


Children (language of), 6, 36, 40 ff., 
66 ff., 132, 149 
Chinook (language), 87 ff. 
Circassian, 293 
Civilization (words of), 227 
Clicks, 33 
Collective, 98 ff . 

Comparative Grammar, 5, 299 ff. 
Compounds (words), 132 ff. 

Concrete (words), 128 ff., 135 et seq., 
355 ff. 

Conjunctions, 116, 148 
Consonantal Mutations, 38 ff. 
Consonants, 22 ff., 54, 153 
Copt, 250 

Copula (verb), 123, 143 
Cornish, 287 

Correctitude in language, 241 
Creole (speech), 280, 296 
Croatian, 202 
Cuneiform, 321, 325 ff. 

Cypriot (writing), 54, 327 
Czeremish, 118 

Danish, 30, 39, 84, 95, 105, 128, 164, 
166, 206, 270 
Dentals, 22 

Dialects, 245 ff., 260 ff., 268, 298 ff. 
Differentiation, 60 ; of language, 243 
Dissimilation, 62 
Doublets, 45, 49, 193 
Dual (number), 97 ff., 356 ff. 
Duration (aspect of), 99, 109 

Endings, 78, 82, 163 
English (language), 265, 270, 295, 
351 

English (Old), 94, 124, 168, 221, 
329 ff., 409 

English (phonetics), 22 ff., 30, 39, 
41, 43, 44 ; morphology, 76 et 
seq., 84, 93 fi., 119, ISO, 152, 160, 
165 et seq., 168, 351, 354 ; 
vocabulary, 207, 209. 211, 215, 
306 ; writing, 336, 338 
Epenthesis, 59 

Ethiopian, 152, 303, 333, 357 
Etruscan, 282 

Etymology, 176, 194 ; popular, 

181 ff. 

Euphemism, 202, 219 
Explosion (of consonants), 23, 59 
Expressive (language), 137-54 
Expressive (words), 215, 229 
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Lmio (form of), 58 
Lettish 51 
Liquids 27 ff., 37, 41 
Lithuanian, 28, 29, 188, 206, 217, 
223 fi., 354, 358 
Livonian, 50 
Localizations, 12 ff. 

Logic of language, 108 ff., 112 ff., 
133 ff., 138 ff. 

Loitcherbhmo, 254 

Malayan (language), 109 
Malayo-Polynesian (language), 
150 

Mandd, 316 
Mandingo, 112 
Makaihi, 279 

Masai (language of the), 96, 257 
Memory, 135 

Metaphor, 178 ff., 220, 252 
Metathesis, 61 
Middle (Voice), 102 ff. 
Monosyllables, 58 
Monosyllabism, 351 
Modern Greek, 58, 109, 152 ff., 165, 
169, 212, 222, 280, 282, 306,347 
Modifications (phonetic), 34 fi,, 52 fi.; 
semantic, 190 ff. ; of nouns, 
212 fi. 

Mordvian, 118 

Morphemes, 73 ff., 115 ff., 126 
Morphology, 155-71, 308, 350 


Patois, 242, 245 
Pehlevi, 97 
Perfect, 91, 101, 153 
Persian, 303, 306 
Phoinician, 326 ff. 

Phonemes, 20 ff. 

Phonetics, 19 ff. ; apparatus, 20 ff. ; 
changes in, 37 ff., 45 ff., 52 ff. ; 
law, 42ff. ; words, 52 ff. ; system, 
35 ff. 

Phonetic wear and tear, 82 ff., 212 ff. 

Phonogram, 325 

Picardy (dialect), 248, 269 

Pidgin-English, 295 

Pitch (musical), 29, 55 ff., 76 

Plants (nouns of), 203 

POLABIAN, 287 

Polish, 124, 159, 217, 291 

Polish (language), 267, 282 

Polyglot, 190 ff. 

Polyphony, 325 
Polysemia, 198 ff. 

Portuguese, 61, 264, 291, 298 
Prakrit, 97, 279 
Prepositions, 84, 116, 136, 164 
Present (tense), 101 ff. 

Primitive (languages), 6, 13 
Pronoun (personal), 88, 116 
PROVENpAL, 61, 298 
Prussian (Old), 287 
Psychology of language, 64, 134 ff., 
209, 236 ff. 

Punjabi, 255 


Nasals, 28 

Negation, 134, 166 ff., 174, 188 
Ngoko (language), 256 
Number (category of), 97 ff. 

Norman, 248, 270 

Nouns (different kinds of), 127 ff. ; 
difference between and verbs, 
117, 125 ; value and power of, 
184 ff. ; proper, 59, 189, 213 ; 
verbal, 126 

Occlusives, 22 ff. 

Ogham (letters), 122, 320, 327 
Old-Persian, 97, 122, 127, 150, 326 
Onomastic (Legends), 182 
Onomatopasic (words), 181, 229 
Optative, 90 ff. 

OscAN, 282 
Ossetic, 38 
OSTIAK, 357 

Pali, 97 
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Particles, 116, 147 
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' 216 ff. 
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Past (tense), 99, 101 ff., 353 
Passive (voice), 103 ff. 
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Quantity (expression of great), 207, 
215 ff. 

Quippos, 319 


Races (languages and), 235, 304 ff. 
Relation, 174 

Relationship (linguistic), 297 
Restriction of meaning, 201 
Romany (English), 292 ; Armenian, 
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Loumanian,50,280,298 
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217, 303, 337 
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Sanskrit, 30, 56, 77, 

ff., 127 ff., 132, 169, 211, 222, 
249,272,278,306 
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318, 356 ff. 

Saxon (Old), 160, 306 
Scandinavian, 167, 205, 217 
Semanthemes, 74-89, 175 ff. 
Semantic, 205 fi. 
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The History of 
Civilization . . 

Editor; C. K. OGDEN, M.A. 

MagdcUene College, Cambridge 


This series, which will eventually comprise upwards of 200 
volumes, is designed to form a complete Library of Social Evolution. 
The field has been carefully mapped out, both as regards subjects 
and periods ; and, though the first instalments will be published 
as they are ready, the necessary degree of chronological sequence will 
be secured by the fact that the volumes of “ L' Evolution de 
VHumaniU ” will he used as a nucleus and translated as they appear. 


A, Pre-History and Antiquity 


I. Introduction and Pre-History 

*SociAL Organization . . • • W. H. R. Rivers 

The Earth Before History . . . E. Perrier 

Prehistoric Man !• Morgan. 

Language : A Linguistic Introduction to 

History 

A Geographical Introduction to History . 

Race and History 
From Tribe to Empire . 

’"Woman’s Place in Simple Societies 
♦Cycles in History 
.♦The Diffusion of Culture . 

♦The Migration of Symbols . 


J. Vendryes 
L. FebYre 
, E. Pittard 
A. Moret 
J. L. Myres 
J. L. Myres 
. G EUiot Smith 
D. A Mackenzie 


* An asleilsk indicates that the volume does not form part of the 
French collection “ L’Evolution de I’Humanite 
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II, The Early Empires 

The Nile AND IAN CivniKAitoK . . A. Moret 

*Coi,()i!U Symuolism he Ancii-ni I'A^Yi'T . D. A. Mackenzie 
(TiAniAi o*Assykian Civil iZA'i ION . . . L. Dekporte 

The Ak, FAN Civil t/A'HHN .... G, Gloiz 

III, Greece 

The Fouma'ikin of -inK (hh-ek I’eoi'ie . . A, Jartk' 

*LIFE AND I.AlUntU IN ('rUEM K ... (i. (ilotz 

The Ki-lkuoh.s TiiHiUHir OF ('iKEurE . . C. Sourdillc 

Tm*. Aui OF Gukfck . . W. Deomia iiutl A. do Ridcler 

Ghi-.kk Thouhut anij 'nth He irN'iiMt* Sfiiut . T. Rolnn 
The (iiiEKK City AND n« iNs'trif'uuNs . . , (k Cdolz 

Mait-.ddnian Imoeuiai.i.sm . . . . P. Jouguet 

IV, Rome 

ANCIKNrlrAI.Y 

The Roman vSnurr in Rfuihon and Am 
Roman Poi.iTicAi. Institutions 
Rome the Law-CRvek .... 

Ancient Economic Oiuianization 
The Roman Emwrk .... 

*Liee and Labour in Rome , 

The CELT.S 

V, Beyond the Roman Empire 

Germany and the Roman ICmi’IRE . . 11. Hubert 

Persia C. Huart 

Ancient China and Centkai. Asia . . M. Graiict 

■"A Thousand Years oi? the Tartars . . IC. 11. Parker 

India (Ed.) S, Ldvi- 

*The Heroic Age of India . . . N. IC. Sidhanta 

♦Caste and Race in India . . . . G. S, Gluiryc 

♦Women in Ancient India .... C, Bader 
♦The Life of Buddha as Legend and liisToxtY E. H. Thomas 


L. Homo 
A. Grenier 
L. Homo 
J, Di'clarcuil 
J. Toutain 
V. Chapol 
P. Louis 
H. Hubert 
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B. Christianity and the Middle Ages 

1. The Origins of Christianity 

Israel and Judaism A. Lods 

Jesus and the Birth of Christianity . . Ch. Guignebert 

The Formation of the Church . . . Ch. Guignebert 

The Advance of Christianity . . . Ch. Guignebert 

• *History and Literature of Latin 

Christianity P. de LabrioUe 

II. The Break-up of the Empire 
The Dissolution of the Western Empire . F. Lot 

The Eastern Empire Ch. Diehl 

n 

Charlemagne L. Halphen 

The Collapse of the Carlovingian Empire . F. Lot 

The Origins of the Slavs .... (Ed.) P. Boyer 
*P0PULAR Life in the East Roman Empire . N. Baynes 
♦The Northern Invaders . . . B. S. PhiUpotts 

III. Religious Imperialism 

Islam and Mahomet . . . . _ • E. Douttd 

The Advance of Islam . . . L. Barrau-Dihigo 

Christendom and the Crusades . . . P. Alphand^ry 

The Organization of the Church . . R. Genestal 

IK The Art of the Middle Ages 
The Art of the Middle Ages . . . P. Lorquet 

♦The Papacy and the Arts .... E. Strong 

V. Reconstitution of Monarchic Power 
The Foundation of Modern Monarchies C. Petit-Dutaillis 
The Growth of Public Administration . E. Meynial 
The Organization of Law . . . . E. Meynial 

, VI. Social and Economic Evolution 

The Development of Rural and Town Life G. Bourgin 
Maritime Trade and the Merchant Gilds P. Boissonnade 
♦Life and Labour in the Middle Ages P. Boissonnade 
♦The Life of Women in Medieval Times Eileen Power 
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Vn. Jtilcfltciml Emhdion 

liwnwnuN IN 'mK Minwi A<.t-s . . . G. Huisman 

Philosophy IN 'I UK MimnH Ar.Kh . . E. BrGiier 

SfiENCE IN 'UiL ^hoiiLi-, A<.i s Abol Ri'y and P. Boutronx 


VIII. From the MuUL' Af^cs lo Modern Tim 


NALION.s nt Wl hlKUN AND Cl NIUAI IvOUDl’K 
litissiANS, By/an riNi-'L and Mdndojh . 

Ttm Binni m- Tin; Hook .... 

*TUU iNl'T.DKNtH UI- SCANDINAVIA ON Km.IAND 
*ThK PniLOSOPllY DP CaI'IIAIISM 
’•‘Thk PKKt.nm-: TO ‘iiiK Ma( itiNK At.h 
*Limc and t.Aiutnu : XV 'in XVttl Ccnidky 


es 

P. Loiqnet 
(ICd.) P. Boyer, 
(i. Rcnandet 
M. I£. Heaton 
T. E. Gi(‘gory 
1). Riisscll 
CP Renarcl 


A special tiro up of volumes toill he devoted to 
(i) Sabjecl Ilhlork's 
*Ti1E HiSTOKY OF MliUKTNP; . 

*Tue Histoua' 01* Money 
♦Tin; Hi.hioky Of ('osTUMK 
♦The History Of WiiciicKAi-r 


C, Singer 
T. E. Gregory 
M. Ililer 
M. Summers 


(a) Historical Eihnology 

♦The Ethnology ok India , . , , T. C. Ilodson 

♦The Peoples of Asia ... L. II. Duclloy Buxton 
♦The Threshold of the Pacu-ic . . . C. E. Fox 


In the Sections devoted to ^[ODHRN HISTORY the majority 
of Uiles will be announced later. Many volumes are, however, in 
active preparation, and of these (he. first to be published will be 

♦The Restoration Stage , . . . M. Summers 

♦London Life in the XVUI Century M. Dorothy George 

•The Influence of (huNA on Europe in ihe 

XVIII Century A, Reidiwcin 
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